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The Climax of a $2,000,000 Improvement Program 


4 The construction features of this final product of Miller mark at once the passing of all pre- 
| | | Cr vious conceptions of balloon tire performance—and the achievement of a new and greater 

, degree of wear and stamina. Old ways had to go. Fast, spotty tread wear, cracking joints, in- 
side friction. No longer need you be bothered with these common enemies of balloon tire wear. 






t. One-Piece Tread and Sidewalls 2. Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 3. “Uniflex’’ Cord Construction 

Gone for all time is fear of cracking joints and the The broad, road-shaped contact surface of the Miller Insures uniform flexibility of all parts—completing 
destruction that followed with old ways. Now exclusive Geared-to-the-Road tread runs even with a perfectly balanced tire. Built to resist curb and rut 
the husky Miller tread reaches all the way around the the road. With light or heavy load —the entire jolts—springs back from blows to normal shape 
tire in one piece from toe to toe. A// joints and width of this famous tread is on the road—taking with the quick, springy action of live rubber— 
hinges ave eliminated—no chance whatever for cracking wear evenly—and therefore s/ow/y. Thus, Miller leaving One-Piece Tread and Sidewalls, Bead, and 
Six months of actual road service on hundreds of banished uneven, spotty tread wear—the outstanding Uniflex Cord Carcass secure and intact. Thus Miller 
thousands of cars proved the scientific correctness of cause of short tire life. Not satisfied to stop there has eliminated dangerous inside friction and wear, 
this new Miller design a third unique result was obtained. adding miles to balloon tire life 
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Ever have trouble 
in picking out clothes? 


A lot of men do— 
mostly because they haven't the time 
to think about clothes and are not cer- 
tain what to look for. When a man does 
think about them, he discovers this fun- 
damental fact: There’s one thing after 
all that makes clothes distinetive—it’s 
their cut. Fabrics are important, and 
Society Brand fabries are invariably 
vood—Pining Rocks, for example. But 
the main reason for choosing a Society 
Brand suit before all others is its un- 


paralleled distinction of cut. 











PIPING ROCKS— 


exclusive fabrics of fine 


P.S. The difference in cost between a Society Brand and 
an ordinary suit is posstbly ten cents a day. At that rate 

asi = . . , 
ilky texture—in tans, gray man can afford to neglect his appearance 
blues and browns— plain 


shade sor stripes 


Sociely Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 





Vakers: CHICAGO ~ NEW YORK . In Canada’ SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LTD, MONTREAI 
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Koses of six years ago blossom anew 
on little Peggys trock - 


- had a rather charming history—small “Now I’m enthusiastic about it. It was so easy 
Peggy's rose-splashed frock. Peggy’s young to wash the dress without heating water and 
pretty mother, whom we have known since it came out beautifully. The white part had 
her childhood, showed it to us. vellowed a little, but P and G restored its 
“| made it out of a dress I’ve kept in a whiteness—and the colors are as fresh as ever.”’ ; 
chest for six years,’’ she said. “*Now, whenever I have to How to sprinkle 










‘A dress | wore the summer - Ke wash out anything, I use clothes uniformly 
| was engaged. I brought it Y) \ Oy, P and G. It’s marvelous the : 
downstairs the other day and ae Dea : way it saves rubbing. White i oe W 
showed 1t to Dick and he said yr clothes come out so fresh and satialaptentie 
why, of course, he remembered . white—even the things Peggy . 2 — 
just how | looked in it jag } gets dirtiest. ll probably use i yom, a 
The dress itself was sweet a Vib. P and G forever now.” 
KK GFA t G 
voile with little stripes of as )\e . P and G does save work. 
dropped stitches, and_ roses \ \ ay a It’s a fine white laundry soap 
all over it. { : that makes white clothes really P and G be 
lt had to be washed, of hite, and washes colored rhe 
ourse,” went on Peggy’s \ clothes safely clean, without W 
other, “‘and the water heater ‘Tt hard rubbing or every-week r 
had gone out as it always ' boiling. Whether water 1s hard 
seems ) be doing. So do you ‘ or soft, hot or cold, r and G 
know how I washed it? With ‘ sives beautiful results. And ; 
P and G Soap and cold water! 7 clothes smell sweet and fresh as Rts ee j 
\ neighbor told me I could.” though they had been : G 
‘Why,’ we asked in surprise, “didn’t you aired and sunned for hours. Don’t 
you could use P and G with cold water?” you think that P and G could help 
‘I’d never used it at all before,” she said. you, too? PROCTER & GAMBLI 





The largest-selling soap 
in the world. 
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CILIESUNIING WIP —By Johm Golem 


ergs FROM G#&éGS TO RICHES 


crown and my ‘ me t 





cross, my punish- - - . snteeniiaiaanasi 
ment and my re- 
ward, my blessing 
and my curse. If | 
had it to do over 
again, would I make 
Clean Plays my 
watchword and my 
| pan 

Yes, I would, in 

te of the fact that 
for the past twelve 


Be IR Reh eepton eh 














t i 
ears I have been ke 
randed with the ; I 
words, that it has 
broug! me the 
sneers of the sophis- 
ticates, the sly gibes 
or veiled innuendoes 
f erudite critics, the 
accusation of insin- 
cerity from those 
who claim that I ’ 
have gone out of my me | 
way to strike a 
beautiful attitude t 
rainst sex, the op- 
probrium of those ! 
who choose to see in 
my stand a menace , , 
to art in the theater 
ind to the progre Ciassics 
f authershiy ; 
An { i 
[cith the iy | ‘ 
mar tterly — ~—— 
pid — one of those Michael Arlen, John Golden, Win \ In Ovat—John Golden at His Desk 
who, for an appear chetl Smith and the feltdom \ Mr. Golden's Production Turn 





Photographed Chartes Dillingham \ to the Right,"’ Has Been Playing 


Continuously for Twelve Years 


ance of moralit; F 
. + at Mr. Gotden'’s Home 
v 4 1 outlaw ali the 









ne things in art 
which fall outside Puritan restrictior or he a poseur 
who, tongue in cheek, feeds the dear public a diet of pap t ‘ er 
and banana oil while secretly laughing up |} sleeve, or he t t 

a prohibitionist, a bluestocking —one with the reformers | t ( | 
and censors and meddlesome interferers with whom the coun- ( | , 
t ove in tr ‘ 5 ] 

vn prod \ 
When My Business Became Everybody's 
“Pyeng: the plight of the man who follows a straight n | 
course because it seems pleasant, profitable and thorough! t | 
W rthwhile, to find himself suddenly the butt of the friendly gibes t ! 
acquaintances who consider him either a dunderhead an that 

amusing charlatan, the open antagonism or sly innuendo of those who do Eo I t 
not think as he does and do not wish him to be permitted to think as he ‘ No mar r out of the 
chooses This reformer,” they say, “with his propaganda and agitation iny of S 
for clean plays, wishes to interfere with the drama as we see it and ‘ile t. He a But,”’ people say to me you v go to st M \ 
menace to the true drama, with his Yankee hokum and his American apple sauce.” yet you wouldn’t produce it Isn't that a cont t ( 
I confess at times I am a little bewildered by the amount of antagonism I seem to like the censors w cal inyt gy wit t r tar 
have aroused while going about my own affairs in my own back yard. I suppose in right to others? 

isiness there are no private back yards, and everybody’s overlaps and your affairs aré Not ata I go to s¢ v because I thir f ty l 
everybody else’s. But I should like to answer some of these accusations, and perhap W arre? Yr 
I can do so by makin ar my attitude in regard to clean plays equal literary ilue, | i 

In the first place, ve no monopoly on this quality I need scarcely point out that discrepancy in literary merit, I st in tow 
many another producer has offered clean, decent plays before I came the theatrica I cannot hel; If t 








and there will ! 
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Winchell Smith, John Taintor Foote and John 
Golden During the Rehearsals of ‘‘Toby’s Bow’’ 


I y. But I still claim I enjoy a wholesome 
comedy more, And if the salacious element has been carried 
too far, I find myself out on the sidewalk, propelled there 
y repugnance over which I have no control. 
I have made a great deal of money out of my stand. And 
Quite the contrary. There 
is a tremendous public for the salacious. A play need 

} or have action taken against it, to 
flaunt the S. R. O. sign. The exploitation of such a play 
is made merely by having the rumor current that it is 
dirty. If it is good entertainment as well, people cannot 


worth-whilk 





yet it has not been easy money. 


be denounced, 





away. 

My kind of play has a much harder uphill fight. Per- 
haps that very element of fight attracts me. The very 
is harmful to the box office. Even 
when you are a kid, soap is yourenemy. People want to be 
amused and a dash of naughtiness adds spice. But once 
1e public that a clean play is just as amusing, 


phrase “‘clean plays” 


you convince t! 
it pays in the long run, in every sense of the phrase. 
There is a general impression to the effect that I am an 
interferer; that lam waging a fight against certain things in 
the theater. Iam, but only by example. I have done 
nothing that would hinder the other fellow from produc- 
ing the kind of thing he thought good, and I ask only to 
«4 to do the thing which I want and think the 
public wants. I feel that my type of show may be con- 
even the highbrow with tolerance as some- 
thing which does nobody any harm and affords a great 


yr people beneficial recreation. 





Clean, Funny and Made in America 


YO, IN the first 


em. 


} 


place, | produced clean plays because 
Secondly, because I felt there was 


more profit in them. There are more people who desire 
t wholesome than the unwholesome in life, in art, in 
ecreat i recognized that Americans as a nation 
clean. We are the inventors of the bathtub, the 
manufacturer oap. My business sense told me that 
e 1 could get a clean play over, it would have a big- 
ger appeal to the greater majority. 


Folks have said—and who am I to deny it?—that in 
f productions I have made more long- 


er single producer, From my very 








du n, Turn to the Right, which started off 

wit two-year run and has been playing continuously 
twelve ye and is playing tonight somewhere, 
down through the line that included, among many pro- 
duc Lightnin’, which in its day broke and hek 
ecord; The First Year, Seventh Heaven, The Wis- 
dom Tooth; last year, and this year, Two Girls 
Wanted—a e plays I have offered, though they have 
been entirely different in theme, locale, characteriza- 
tions and story, have all been alike in the fact that they 
were clea inny and written by American authors. 
Piay producing is a profession which appears to the 


average layman as a sort of necromancy, accomplished 


by waving of magic wands; a dealing in strange, often 
fatal—financially, at least—potions. Whereas in fact, 
though it is closely allied to the world of art, it is a busi- 
ness like any other—accompanied, it is true, by much that 
is hokum, much that is not what it seems, much that glit- 
ters without being gold. But so are banking, medicine and 
the manufacture of breakfast food. 

To the business man, the most interesting and important 
thing about it is the fact that it is not concerned with 
credit. It We play producers don’t 
have to wait for our money. The public seems willing 
enough to pay before it even sees our goods. 

The play producer can try his play for a week, a month, 
and if it fails, his loss is limited to the small initial expense 
of scenery, equipment and salaries. The minute the play 


is a cash business. 


ceases the losses cease. 

The producer isn’t like the man with a mill, plant or 
store, who must go on paying rent and overhead even when 
his establishment is idle. One week’s notice to his actors, 
and the scenery is put in the storehouse and the manager’s 
obligations end. 

The producer can, with a small investment, find a profit 
of more than a million in a successful play. My man- 
agerial career started on a song. One of my royalty checks 
on Good-by, Girls, I’m Through, amounting to something 
more than $4000, was transferred to a play-producing 
account and made enough of an investment for my first 
production, and that play made so much money that I was 
forever after free to produce any type of play I chose. And, 
of course, I chose to do clean American comedies. In- 
cluded in the number of American authors whose plays I 
have presented are, first of all my best friend and severest 
critic, Winchell Smith; John E. Hazzard, Frank Bacon, 
Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin, John Taintor Foote, Ed- 
ward Childs Carpenter, Edward Salisbury Field, Frank 
Craven, Guy Bolton, Victor Mapes, George Abbott, Anne 
Morrison, Patterson McNutt, Arthur Richman, Luther 
Reed, Hale Hamilton, Viola Brothers Shore, Tom Cush- 
ing, Mrs.Christopher Wyatt, Mare 
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happen to be able to reply that despite the fact that The 
First Year was produced at the Little Theater, holding 
only 520 seats, that little play netted a profit of around 
$750,000. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, play producing was 
not regarded as quite respectable from the banking point 
of view. Now, however, it is beginning to have a standing 
as a legitimate member of the business community. Banks, 
lured by 
owners in theatrical organizations or theater property, 
the boards of different movie 
bristle with their revered names. 

Play producing is 
open to every stage-struck kid who hangs around the back 
door of a theater, as I hung around them, and still do. For 


? " « _ 7 | 
Being stage-struck is as 


he great profits to be made, have become part 
and 
directors of enterprises 


a business whose golden doors are 


I am as stage-struck as ever. 
much an ailment as malaria, diphtheria, hi 
symptoms are a constant fever, an uncontrollable inner 
excitement when in the vicinity of the back door of a 
theater, chills, loss of appetite, quickened pulse, high blood 


ves or love. The 


pressure, 

People so afflicted are a waste of space in any other 
employment, a nuisance about the home, and generally 
misunderstood and unappreciated by normal, well-ordered 
relatives. 


Working the Gilbert-and-Sullivan Lode 


F YOUR youngster is crazy to stick grease paint on his 
face, to jig, rant, imitate, sing songs, thunder, wallow, let 
his voice break in a sob or mount in crescendos of hysteri« 
laughter; if he is full of bravado, of 
confidence and the sort of imagination which you term 
romancing, or faking, according to your sympathy with it; 
if, moreover, all his inhibitions are exhibitions—then h« 

is stage-struck. 
The malady can be cured by a delicate operation per 
formed on the head of the patient with a golf mashie, 
which, if thoroughly done, 


will cure him 


of self 


ambition, 


forever. 





Connelly and Gladys Unger. 

Iam constantly being asked how 
much any one of the dozen suc- 
cesses I have produced has netted 
in dollars. I cannot answer that 
question, because I have never 
counted it; and besides, I wish no 
clash between my spirit of brag- 
gadocio and my filed income-tax 
returns. But the question came 
up so often that I determined, 
when I produced The First Year, to 
find the answer not only for my 
inquiring friends but for myself, 
and for that reason I kept the re- 
turns from that piece in a sepa- 
rate fund. And so, for the benefit 
of the particularly inquisitive, I 
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In ‘‘The School for Scandal” 



















Nothing else will, and you 
might as well make a play 
producer of him. All he 
will need is a smattering of 
music, composition, color, 
lighting, elocu- 


scenery, 
tion, nonsense, clowning, 
acting, dancing, stage di- 
recting, law, advertising, 
exploiting, financing, pub- 
licity and 
manship. 
I caught the germ from 
the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. My mother took 
me to hear The Mikado 
when I| was eight years old, 
and she said I laughed hys- 


general sales- 


terically and cried and 
shivered all afternoon from 
some inner excitement. So 


she decided I must never 





go to the theater again for 
fear it would make me ill. 





It did, but the ailment 

was not physical. 
My excitement came 
Mr. Gotden in Marie partly from the play, 
Wainwright’s Produc: partly from Gilbert's 
tion of ‘‘Amy ~«bsart” lyrics, and partly from 
at Wallack’ eater Sullivan’s music, which, 


even at that early age, 
struck a responsive chord in me. 
influenced 
struck this sympathetic chord in me. I might go so far 
as to say that some of my most sympathetic chords 


The genius of Sullivan 
] 


all my work as a song writer and has always 


were obtained directly from the works of Mr. Sullivan. 


George Ade, in a recent magazine article, 


said, ‘‘ This 
fellow John Golden knows more about Sullivan's music 
than any man alive,”’ but he did not know 
derived my proficiency. Many 
built upon the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and I, for 


whence | 


a tidy fortune has been 





one, always knew where my next steal was coming from. 
Even more than the composers, the lyrie writers ar 
indebted for the 
schemes, metrical patterns, lilt and patter which they 
have borrowed, stolen and restolen from Gilbert. I can 
play all the Gilbert and Sullivan tunes backward, al- 
though I do not generally perform them in that way 
And I know so many of the lyrics that some day I shall 
probably challenge F. P. A. for the junior champion- 
ship of the United States and the World. 
(Continued on Page 205) 


elaborate rhythms, intricate rime 
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Olt TIMOTEY OSBORN 


- 





N THE township of Easton there are several Os 


meat Boy Tiristrenmm Tepper sis vn her woe: anit that aint no 


least of no importance at all His name is Tim- 


born men of considerable importance, and 


} y forthe pasts vears he as lived in Povert , ~ - my - . 
othy, and for the past six yea has lived in Poverty ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH bi 














llow, where he makes lamp shades and elect She t t t ' 
es tan age of little or no discretion, Tim left nool stretcned the trut! stretched it the othe \ He wa Pop w 1 1 hi 1} 
and joined a gang of itinerant linesmen who were putting _ fifty-four; but liquor, he said, had kept him young. And about women; his or vice Wa 
up pol forthe te lephone company Then, in the early sum auring the preparatior of eac meal he would expound i bee } ¢ r t \ é 
mer of 1917, he swore toa Though from hisappearance other tl ich as \ arn rawls on its be English Arn 
no one could have guessed it, he lacked a year and three Then in the tone I Missou nog ier he would snou st yirit ! 
months of being eighteen when he enlisted in B Company to the men of B Company, “‘Come and get it!’ peeling potatoes ar ‘ 
of the One Hundred and ry. His height was There seemed to be no doubt in the old man’s mind that it st g ( A i 
that of a man, several inches above the averag and he would do e immort leed the w sted long windr eve 
id the steady gray eyes and the hawklike beak of the enoug In the meantime he made the rations fairl; \ few nig} 
Osborns. Also, at first, he had a little of the Osborn luc palatable nthe bud. Me Serg t W 
that is, he got overseas. But there his luck stopped short. Tim, on the other hand, entertained no suc] usior an omelet in the ( 
FirnsT EpIsopE: The only glimpses that Tim got of the of a silent ancestry, he said very little. His longest spec I ergeant playe 
world’s greatest tragedy both in Flanders and across t came at the end of one of I lissertatior la gad plir I 
Somme were from the top of the kitchen wagon and the June “Pop,” said Tin r erre, We e to Pin é tle \ 
ompany water cart. His immediate superior and military  gether.’’ He knew a place—an abandoned house, painted par I ed the 
adviser was Pop Fry, the company cook, who frequently red, overlooking a stream—back in God's country The kitchen wagon wit 
explained how the war could be won. So vast, indeed, was thought of clear water being near at hand lured Tin t So the re 
Pop Fry’s range of notions, erning mili- this d m; for water at times was none too pler Um-n pone é 
tary matters, that Tim, had eas he was __ part y later, across the Somm« sarge is ) 
lent, might have been con id man r- In Flande that summer the enen vere expr to f lisciplir t i 
ied a field marshal’s baton concealed in his skillet make a determined push for the Channel port “That's B Company w t 


If it lasts long enough,’’ Pop would say, “I'll show what B Company's here for,” said Poy to stop ‘um.”’ of August, Pop informed Tir 





um!""* But Tim’s thoughts at the time were elsewhere; and ergeant was doing a lot foraging 

hese two were the youngest and oldest men in the tnat ernoon he surprised Pop | l ng int Le LE Lin ggead I 
re ment song he | i learned om the Tomn S the g } irt 

In his good da Pop had been a chef at the Holland W hat’s her nan asked the I n t xt 
Hous o he claimed; and in enlisting, he e Tim, had didn’t kr her name. She ran the ¢ net at Oudezeele We what'd you 

‘ od ‘ 
; - 
‘ 











} 


“Everything straight 
Tim. So far as he was concerned, the book was closed 
Pop glanced at him shrewdly. ‘‘ That ain’t reasonable. 
You found the sarge there, didn’t you—after hours?”’ Tim 
nodded his head and began to open tin cans expertly with 
cleaver. ‘“‘Well, did you hand him over to the 
3, or settle it man to man?” 


as a string, like I told you,” said 


> 


a meat 
M.P 

‘*Man to man,” said Tim laconically. 
I matched him to see who'd marry her. 


“The books are 
closed Every- 
thing straight as a string.”’ He finished opening the cans 
and sat there idly looking across the desolate country 
toward the line 

The expected push to capture the Channel ports failed 
to materialize. But around the first of September there 
was something of a show. Pop Fry explained to Tim what 
had happened. “‘B Company done it,”’ said the old man. 
‘‘The Aussies and all the Tommies in the English Army 
been trying to take Mont Kemmel, and B Company done 
it—single-handed.” 

The two American divisions brigaded in this sector with 
the British were moved back immediately for a rehearsal; 
then again they were on the march. And though brigadier 
and major generals in time may be forgotten, the sight of 
those two, each on his curious equipage, might well stick 
in the memory—the drooping, sodden form of Pop Fry 
with his chin on his chest, driving the kitchen wagon, and 
the hawklike face of Tim Osborn, looking beyond the ears 
of his miserable remounts at the bobbing heads and clut- 
tered shoulders of the 
men of B Company. 

They crossed the 
Somme. Andearly in 
October Pop Fry 
gazed incredulously 
at the ration return. 
“Hi reasona- 
ble,”” he said to Tim. 
In Flanders he had 
drawn rations for two 
hundred and thirty- 
four men. On this 
day he drew rations 
for less than a hun- 
dred. B Company 
had done it again. 

“Tim,” said the 
old man, “‘all the 
armies of Frogs and 
Aussies and Tommies 
been trying to break the Hindenburg Line 
and they ain't made a dent: B Company 
crawled on its belly like I told ‘um. B 
Company done it—single-handed.” 

Tim Osborn said nothing. He merely 
stared down at the ration return. 

Regiments had dwindled to the size of battalions, bat- 


ain't 


talions to companies, companies to platoons. They were 
shifted farther south; then toward mid-October a rumor 
reached the kitchen wagons—the div 


relieved and taken back out of the sound of the guns for 


ision at last was to be 


rest and replacements 
Neverthele he 


was Au 


“There ain't nothing left,’’ said Pop. 
prepared a feast the piece de résistance of whic 


tralian rabbit, frozen these five or six months, but a savory 


dish just the same when made into a goulash with rich 
brown sauce by a former chef of the Holland House 

That night the goulash shrank in its containers. The 
relief didn’t come, nor could anything get into the line 
Pop and Tim sat on the ground in the darkness with their 
backs against the heavy mud-incrusted wheel of the 
kitchen wagon, waiting. Toward dawn, with his flair for 


ich things—-the sixth sense of a great soldier— Pop Fry 
i Tim, “They 
At daybreak Tim satisfied his boa-constrictor-like ap- 


petite. Pop, being a cook of the old school, tasted every- 


nforme ”" 


ain’t coming out.” 


hing but ate nothing. Cognac was the old man’s elixir of 
life, and when for the seventh or eighth time he said, “ They 
ain't coming out,”’ there was infinite sadness in his shaky 
voice. Among other things, his supply was low, and where 
in this God-forsaken country, with not a roof and hardly 
a side wall left standing, could he replenish his stock? In 
his duff bott 


ei bag three bottles stood guard between himself 


and complete disintegration—or worse. 
By afternoon the old man’s intuitive knowledge had 
beer fficial Pop brooded. It 


been 
to leave them boys in the line any longer. 


He moved about restlessly, in circles, 


backed by semi rumors. 


wan't reasonable 


Nothing left of "um 


around the kitchen wagon, glancing now and again toward 


the priceless contents of his duffel bag. That night he 
filled the boilers with water and made coffee. This gave 
He made gallons of coffee and poured 


him something to do 


it into the water cart; and he made more gallons, and still 


s most eloquent phrase, judging from 


more Heretcfore |} 
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“ 


its power to move men, had been, ‘Come and get it,”’ in 
the astounding tones of a hog caller. Now, toward mid- 
night, in the moderate voice of a field marshal, he said to 
Tim, “Get it to ’um.” 

Having come of a silent ancestry, Tim merely nodded 
his head and hitched up his miserable remounts. B Com- 
pany was out yonder somewhere—the general direction 
was marked by a rumbling noise with a pulse to it. Tim 
had never been very far into that vague, uncertain region 
known as the line. A line, he had heard somewhere, is the 
shortest distance between two points; the line, he discov- 
ered for himself, was the shortest distance between a com- 
parative heaven and an incomparable hell. 

He was about to start off when Pop Fry stopped him. 
Unceremoniously, the old man emptied the contents of 
three bottles into the water cart. 
‘They'll need it,” he said. “Get 
it to ’um.” 

The road was dark. An end- 
less dark chain moved toward the 
line. Nothing came out—only 
an occasional covered cart from 
which boots protruded. Not a 
road to travel alone. Tim 
imagined he heard somebody 


‘*Tim, I’ve Got 
Bad News 
for You. 
That's 
What I'm 
Driving At’’ 


calling —ealling so faintly, so far off, he thought of far-off 
Oudezeele. “Tim” 
ognized a certain huskiness. “It ain’t reasonable,” came 
the wail. He drew to the side of the road and waited until 
a gasping shadow ran past, crying, ‘‘ Tim, it ain’t reasona- 
ble to leave Pop behind!”’ 

Tim helped the old man climb to the seat, and side by 
side they jounced along through the night. The low rum- 
bling thunder with a pulse to it grew louder, louder. 
“‘ Apres la guerre,”’ said Tim, “ we'll live in that house I told 
you about.’ Pop was silent. Silence was not one of his 
ancestral traits, nor was loquacity one of Tim's; but 
curiously the old man said nothing and Tim continued to 
talk. “It’s back in the country,” said Tim. ‘“ Peaceful. 
Place called Poverty Hollow, back in God’s country.”’ He 
could see it now. Telephone wires crossed a field near the 
the house. ‘1 helped string those telephone wires,” said 
Tim. “And there’s a good stream—trout in it.” 

The rumbling of the line disintegrated, became separate 
noises; rockets had the appearance of a distant and poor 
display of fireworks; searchlights suddenly wavered 
through the night, and like a hand with long white fingers 


but when the voice came closer he rec- 


reached into the heavens and caught a feather-like object. 
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and a thin string of rubies ran up from the dark earth to 
pull the plane down. 

“Wait till the sarge hears about this,”’ said Tim. ‘“‘He’ll 
give us hell.’”’ Pop said nothing. 

An ear-splitting blast suddenly shook the earth and a 
sheet of flame turned the night crimsen. Huddled together, 
they passed through the artillery. Miles in depth seemed 
the artillery, a fitful inferno, devastating roars and spouts 
of flame. Beyond the artillery there was nothing—a void 
filled with fearful silences and They 
into the ragged black remnant of a town, and here high 
explosives shrieked overhead and shadows moved swiftly. 


acrid odors, came 


Some of the shadows carried stretchers, some marched in 
line with guards at the 
Wounded shadows and shadowy 
prisoners. The water cart 
bumped over cobblestones. The 

+ street rounded a 

Tt building and ran down a hill. 

eit 

i 


side 


demolished 


And now the ragged remnant of 
a town was behind them, and 
the road led on to a wooden 
| bridge and beyond to a railroad 
embankment that rose up sur- 
prisingly against the dark-blue 
Here the road 
An underpass had been 













sky. stopped 
short. 
blown up. Engineers were 
working. 

Their regiment, the en 
gineers said, was out there 
somewhere; and the engi 
neers lifted the water cart 
bodily and Tim’s miserable 
remounts dug in their toe 

and they got over 
the 
followed a 
(~ road that led 





wreckage and 


sunken 


due 


Vhen the 
ceased tobesunken, 
Tim and Pop Fry 
their first 
of a battle 


There wa 


road 


caught 


glimpse 

field 

nothing in sight 
And 


zip-zip, like 


now a curi 
~ ous 

speeding honey 
bees, seemed all around them; and 
they through 


pools of gas and came abruptly upon a smalle: 


jogged on stagnant 


remnant of what had been another town 
Here the few remaining walls were being 
razed. The walls seemed to explode of them 


selves, to topple and crash down in the dark 
ness. And on this night—a mere chance of 
Tim and Pop Fry and a handful of machine 
Allied troops in 


and the 


war 
gunners were the farthest east of any 
The night was October seventeentl 
Arbre Guernon 


a broken bow to the 


France 


line bent back from like a bow to 
the south and like north. 


In exchange for spil ed coffee, they got word of the 
But out did 


eem greatly to matter whether the men they cams 


position of their regiment here it not 


across were men of B Company or C Company or 1D 


( ompany, or even to what regiment or nationality 


they be longed. All were unearthly shadows between 


two worlds. And all were greedy for something to 


Hu 


drink, anything to drink. it got rum in it? Cognac! 
it’s got cognac in it! 

They bumped along avoiding the trenches and 
Tim had thought of these trenches as bristling with 


and bay onets. They found only isolated groups of shadow y 


shell hole 


men 


forms. Occasionally when they stopped, a shadow laughed, 
occasionally a shadow cursed or sobbed. Mostly they were 
silent. 

When they had paused at one of these groups, the horse 
on the off side sank to his knees, gave a rigid 
kick and rolled on his side. 

Now and again the scene was illumined by white flares and 
they lay flat on the ground and waited. 
the battlefield appeared empty, stark, motionless; 
illumined by 


whinnied, 


They cut away the harness 


Under these flares 
but 
when the scene was faintly 
rockets the field seemed alive and crawling 


green or red 
And the zi; 


jumpir 





zip of machine-gun bullets kept their ears 





high explosives deafened 
] 


suddentyv into 


the devastating whiz-z-bang of 
them; and now and again a dark hillock rose 
the night and settled down leisurely into a craterlike she 
hol 

While leading the horse, 


Pop Fry had vanished and 


something caused Tim to glance 


around. Tim went bac 


































it to’um,” said Pop. He would be here When Tim returned 
Apres la guerre they would live together. Lying in a shell 
hole, the old man gazed up at the stars. “It ain't reason 
able,” he muttered 


Tim drove on alone. The second remount whinnied and 


went the way of the first. Tim filled the water bucket 


with what remained of the coffee. He was draining the last 


drop to continue along the trenches when a shell burst 
overhead. Ina white flare could be seen the cart, a mass of 


twisted wreckage. Lucky if the accountable officer of B 


Company perished this night on the battlefield! Some 
body would hear about this for months to come And in 
the first ghastly light of dawn, beside tl molished water 


cart could be seen Timothy Osborn, of kuston Center, also 
twisted and broken, an empty bucket clutched in each 


outstretched hand 


SECOND EPIsopE: Early in the autumn of 1922 an old 
man intinite ly older in appearance than the Pop Fry of 
four years ago paused to gaze at as gnboard He had 
followed the main } ighway inland from the Sound, looking 
forajob. Ata lunch wagon he had stated with some of the 
verve of other days that once he had been a chef at the 
Holland House; and the proprietor of the lunch wagon, a 
genial soul, had conceived this to be a rare joke. Continu- 
ing along the highway, the old man had finally conquered 
his pride to the extent,of applying for a position at one of 
the filling stations which exhibited a placard reading, 
Hot Dogs. Here, too, his credentials had failed. The 
owner of the place had told him to be on his way. This was 
the last straw. 

The signboard read, Poverty Hollow, and the name 
stirred seme vague memory. Here, in broad daylight, the 
old man could actually feel himself being bounced along 
through the night toward a rumbling noise with a pulse to 


it; by closing his eyes he could see distant flares, like a 





poor display of fireworks; and he could hear a voice saying, 
™ Lp a guerre we'll live togethe r House painted 
red, near a stream In a place called Poverty Hollow, back 


in God's country 


Pop Fry wagged his head lugubriously. *‘ God's country!" 
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dilapidated house whict 


The people of Easton Center said someone 


lowing the war, while he was bei 
to invalid camp and from invali 
Tim had learned a trade. 
up a business way back 


Such a house anc 


his land in the bargain. 


cost something, nevertheless. 
a packing case filled with lamp shades ar 
The fixtures were 
kind of wrought-iron electri 
As to the lamp shades 
considerable care 
parchment and made wire frames and eve 
braid around the edges. Any design anybody m 
1e fruits and flowers Tim colored to suit |} 


lhouettes he inked in wit 








uapuneiasesetastannentssseenmmmmnasl 

















She Pondered This. ‘‘How Long Since You Used Your Legs?"’ 
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Bie Naval Airship LZ-77—First Victim of 
Fire Shetls, Shot Down in France 

. WAS Sunday in Dresden. For 

been operating the Zep- 

Sachsen on regular experimental 


weeks I had 
pelin 
lights between Leipzig and the capital of 


Saxony. N 


} 


w we were devoting the holi- 


day to taking up a group of inventors who 


had, or t ught they had, perfected vari- 
ous devices tending to make air travel 
afe. One of them had a complicated 


article which resembled a huge umbrella, 
closed. He explained that it was the latest 


‘Will you try it?” He turned to me as 
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The Nordstern Above the Zeppelin Con: 
struction Plant at Friedrichshafen, 1920 


he ship of sufficient weight to check 

downward speed. The next instant they 
would stand re ady to grab the handralis 
again and help prevent it from striking 


the surface. 

This trick in making a safe landing had 
always worked nicely, although to the 
uninitiated it must have appeared like an 
abandon-ship maneuver. The men went 


like so much ballast Wit 


over the side 








we | ered me 4000 feet above the air- 
lrome, where a great crowd waited ex- 
pe i? ior methning to happen 
No, thar you,” I replied. ‘Surely 
1 have enough confidence in it. Try it 
4 ‘ 779 . v THe . 
But he declined my repeated invita- 
tion to step out with it, to the amuse- 


others who were now displaying their brain 
iren like proud mothers at a baby show. 

aid Il. *‘ Here it goes.”” Tying a dummy to 
the thing, I dropped it overboard. It struck the earth like a 


yery weil, 


r : pit open 


i 
everal square yards of the landing field. 


and sprinkled its stuffing of sand over 


The others laughed at their rival's discomfiture, save one. 
He had kept to himself during this byplay, which we were 
enjoying because it was a change from the rather monoto- 
out the week. He was a profes- 


nous routine of flying throug! 


al parachute jumper, who always attracted immense 





throngs when he dropped from a balloon. On such occa- 
I hute hung from the balloon like those seen at 
count fa ay twenty-five years ago. Now he would 
d mething radically different. He said he would Jump 
om our airship with a new chute, the first of its kind 
Your turn next.” 
He did not hesitate but, 


1T NEWS 


Lehmann —Eckener— Ford 


f the jumper as at first he swung like 
dulum, then descended ever so 
We had witnessed a demonstration of the first model pack 


parachute, which 


caught sight a pen 


slowly and safely to earth 


is now the regulation type in all govern 





and common among flye 


ment services ‘ 
the ships. But all 


We ourselves often jumped from 
jumps were without chutes and had been confined to the 
heights. It that a 
ship was unavoidable, for instance, in 


lowest po ible sometimes occurred 
landing with a he: 
snowstorms or rain which depleted the reserve water bal- 
last. 


The members of the crew were so trained that when ap- 





On such occasions we had a regular roll call and drill. 


proaching the ground every dispensable man climbed out- 
s arms from the handrails. 
above the 


thu 


side of the car and hung by h 
At a distance of six or eight feet 


end them jumping 


ground a 


would relieving 


the invention of a reliable parachute | 
saw possibilities of improving our met} 
ods In an emergen y we sh uuld be able 
to jump from any height 
Thus far—it was the summer of 1914 

there had been no emergenci The Ger 
man Airship Transportation Comp 
the operating branch of ¢ int Zeppe 
organization popularly known as DELAG 
had been in existence nee 1910. Com 
mercial airship harbors had been estab 


lished at Baden-Baden, Frankfort, Dii 





thal, Gotha, Hamburg, Leipzig and Dre m 
pany owned other hangars at its con n 
Friedrichshafen and Potsdam. Nea n 
Germany had seen a Zeppelin in fligh four 


years of peacetime operations, 


A Nucleus for Air Transportation 


VHERE had been the Deutschland and the LZ-6, followed 
by the Schwaben, the Victoria Louise, Hansa and the 
Sachsen. All 
1600 flights made, 3200 hours 
miles flown without accident. 
American L ne off 





told, 37,250 passengers had been carried, 
spent in the air and 90,000 
Tickets were purchased at 
ices in all cities and towns 


the Hamburg 


The DELAG was looked upon as the nucleus of a growing 
nsport organization 


one day would link 





kage tucked 


inde! l arm coolly 
e! 1 uit ot the cabin 
da iy and off into pace 


| Vi nt a crazy man 
to his death,"’ was my 








tt uught as | watched 
his body turn and twist dur- 
r i breath plunge to- 
ward the crowds. At our 
neight the people ired 

e littie black specks. Fas- 
cinated by the sheer horror 
ty ¢} " 


, | looked 





to set trike 
I package leave 
him as if he had tossed it 
aside as usel To my 
irprise it swung up and 


opened with a snap like a 








every German city by air, 
Europe. We were 
Count Zeppelin and Prince 


Henry of 


the former Kaiser, had 


rr) hrother 


recently returned from atrip 
to Sp tzbergen, where the y 


picked a base for the airship 





which they hoped to 
across the roof of the wo! 


Then occurred the greatest 


emergency ot! all 


Leaving the control car 
after a flight 

thirty-first of July, 1914, I 
was handed a telegram or- 


late on the 


dering me to keep the Sach- 
sen within fifty miles of the 
station. 

War! For 


my part 











pistol shot. Beneath a great 
wide spread of fabric l 


The LZ:1—Zeppelin’s First Ship—Wrecked in the Bavarian Mountains in 190! 


though I had been a 


constructor in the 


imperial 
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shipyards at Kiel and was now in the reserve, I could not 


that a conflict between the great p 


really materialize. In fact, a career in the navy had not 
promised the excitement I craved, and that was why | 
had joined Count Zeppelin’ organization mie Let 


months before 
In that period I had piloted the commer 
| and there ha 


on hundreds of flights 
light might be as 


been plenty o 
ment 


4 } 


tne lives of the tourists we carried on sight-seeing triy 


Though a quiet and peaceful 


! 


the operation of an airship in itself was thrilling 

Now as | pulled my naval lieutenant’s uniform from the 
bottom of a trunk I wondered what the war would bring 
What would be done with the airships? Some of us d 


cussed the matter at length while awaiting further order 


expected of us 
hit 


but none had any idea as to what might be 
I Zeppelins had not figured in any of 


i he war 
drafted by the general staff 


plar 
Though Germany, like all other nations, had held mi 


tary maneuvers, and the staff, of course, had comprehensive 


pians as to what to do in case of war, the airships hi: 
been included They had received little thought as mili- 
tary weapons, 


Besides the three commercial ships then in existence, 


there were only eight rigid airships in all Germany. The 
army had three in the western part of the country and 
three in the eastern sections. The navy had one at Ham- 


burg and another under construction. But none of those 


shit 


ips had been groomed for war. 


I saw evidence of this late when the 
the army Z-8, then 


was only ten miles 


in July, situation 


was becoming critical. The captain of 


idle in her hangar at Trier, ich 


from the French border, had asked permiss mn to inflate 


and 





his ship stand re ady to use it aga t the Frenct 
cavalry, whic h was then dep! vying on the otner side « f the 
lrontier. 

He realized that there was some risk of having his 


station surprised by the enemy if war should come, in 


which case the helpless Zeppelin might be demolished 
But the war department had declined to authorize the 


ration of the Z-8 at that time. 


A Great Laboratory Experiment 
i & AT wassignificant. It indicated clearly that nobody in 


Berlin could visualize what might be accomplished with 


that ship. Yet we ourselves did not see all 


the military possibilities. Our experience 


wer would 

















t i 
dicted 1 tl we to 
T t 
i i 
e! iré w! ! 
i Nia ict ( i 
} ot 
t ‘ a 
It Wi 
n t ‘ et 
recoy it 
great la t expr 
m t 1 i le It 
craft It is to | 
sbout e deve n t 
uu ry t 
est drean the 
r and t t ‘ Rumors Rampant 
or et mot Wi 
Y t ceuse Wit Live yy N' \ 
ing ol peace, but w to + ty 
continue t lf it the ( 
world. It is easily dis 
cernible t day All t 
great powe and seve 
ol the smaller natior 
have airship programs 
pre true levia 
thans e sky w n 
ill re capable 
inheard-of performances J 
The war adventures of The Machine Gun in the Rear Engine Car of an t 
tne Ze ppe lin crews were Early Army Zeppelin, 1914<«15 | ere va r 
not confined to the raids prise 
which received so much notoriety, with few re ( n , . 
ting past the Allied cer rs, nor were t $ l elleved etir ( ( 
don and Paris the outstanding ement q net ‘ | 
comprised less than a tenth of their w More t l ead throu \ 
was required to estal the new ind \ ited t M 
conclusion of the Allied government eVeE ¢ e Ar to R 
ica entered the war in 1914 that t } ? gy Gern t 
pelins proved the practicabilit t t 
t and the urgent necessity i nat | i g : : . 
sim lar CT 5 Wwe i} = Ww r i i n T I \ I 
port pea { my . 














n ( ae gz t 
and training had been along commercial the I ‘ 
nes. We were young enthusiastic officers : me é \ 
in the new merchant marine of the air. t " r 4 
Count Zeppelin himself, though old in pi 
years, Was as enthusiastic as any novice, Next ; 
and his efforts had been devoted solely ‘ ‘T ! t 
to the peacet me developme nt. The army ( \ ¢ L 
and navy ships had been purchased to t i the new 
provide an outlet for the plants and en- ‘ 
gineer laboratories. More than any- d ‘ ‘ 
t ng ¢ *, they represented only govern- t 
ment encouragement of the new civilian we 
ence, r 
We had no idea of the extent to which ! ‘ 
that science Was to be ae veloped unde rthe ( wa 
stress of war Had ar yone t iid me that W 
eigl ty-eignt Ze} pelins would be launched r 
during the conflict, each representing an mmanding t 
mprovement over its predecessor, I Continued on Page 71 


























The First Naval Zeppelin, L+«3, Leaving for the Front in 1914. 
Above—Count Zeppelin—in the White Cap—and Doctor Eckener—With His Hands on the Rail—in the Car of the 


Emergency Landing of the LZ:5 


on a Flight to Berlin in August, 1909 


LZ-6 in 


1909 
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ONCE AUN ID AULWAIY'S 








Git n Higsbee, t ig 
t nme le t 
i id |! ppene 
i t t t I ent it n 
iu re en t ele A 
e! the wa the tnree 
ny ! 1 eda whe 
t ended from the stage 
I ol tne A\vame mnon 





nearly all the 
idult male population of Aga- 


n, Maine, Gideon had 


esorted to the lobby of the 
\gamemnon House late every 
ternoor irged y Uf same 
habit whieh brougnt him to 
the general store ust before 
g home to supper. Thus 

he iw tne three strangers at 


s w, and Gideon knew 
what they were Tr ey were 
( OKS WI had probably been 


county fairs 


¢ the 


gambiers or conhdence 





mer It was written in their 
predat glances, and the 
wel the irried was 
enough to teil anyone with any 
ser that they used it as a 
h reserve. But why should 
‘ ve expected Lemuel 
(rower to have any sense ? 
[here always had to be some- 


ne devoid of it Lemue 





f d with wonder at their 
a nguisned hearing 
Gid,”’ said Lemuel, in the loud, blank way in which he 
lways spoke, “let's go over and speak to ‘em.’ 
‘No,”’ said Gideon Higsbee. 
‘put, say, said Lemuel plaintively, “why not, Gid? 
They're nice pleasant-lookin’ fellers, influential bankers, or 
methin’, L’ll bet And we're business men, Gid, ain't 
we? Come on, Gid, we really otter.’ 
( n Higsbee smiled. He had no whiskers in those 


days, and his hair was still light brown. ‘‘No, Lemuel,” 


Gideon, even then with a sig} You haven't got a 
wife—I have 
But, say,’ said Lemuel, ‘“‘she wants you to get on, 
doesn't she? -You say you're going to get rich, don’t you? 
We iy, how're you goin’ to do it if you don’t grasp op- 
t inity? rhey’re nice fellers, Gid Mebbe they’ve 
come up to see the pulp mill, and if so, it’s our business to 


shead. The nonesty, the Arcadian sim- 


inspired a pastoral 





j wer might have 
poet, but Gideon was not a poet. 


inquired Lemuel. ‘As a rule, 
Gid, what are you thinkin’ 


whistling through his teeth and moving his 
les. ‘‘Just thinking of my wife,” 


hands in short. sharp cir 






i arp cir¢ 
id Gideon, “‘That’s all—just thinking of my wife.” 
We aid Lemuel, “if you won't speak to ’em, I 
“ 
W s rubber shoes making an honest sound upon the 
Lem Gower walked across the lobby of the Aga- 
memnon House, and Gideon perceived that the three 
angers looked up with pleasure. Through the haze of 
ars Gideon recalled that he had watched curiously before 
he t ed and he said—he still remembered that he 
1 said even then it seemed to paraphrase 
ar s ervations on life—-‘* Once a sucker, always 
ker,’’ said Gideon, and smiled. 
rideon Higsbee’s hair was nearly white by now; his 


arp face had grown wrinkled; Lemuel Gower had faded 
» from active recollection, like everything in Aga- 
memnon, Maine. And after all, why not? That affair in 
the Agamemnon House had fallen into the past for thirty 


ng ag 


é r more before the shade of Lemuel Gower darkened 
Gideon's conscience in Doctor Follenshope’s office just off 
ifth A - 

i Vet it 


im 
( YIDEON HIGSBEF’S mutton-chop whiskers were soft 
I and white as new-flown snow and comforting as a Sun- 
Of old the but 
when his whiskers 


sirens had their song, 


uring musi 








You Please 
My Life I Did a 


I Hope 


as 


i, Ae 
“> 


aes a 
~ ol 


in their carded fleecy innocence 
were waving on the breeze? Many 
a strong and case-hardened man 
had become weak— nay, smilingly 
lachrymose-—at the sight of them, 
and thus there was no wonder that Doctor Follenshope 
He tilted 


lifficult to discover a begin- 


should also have succumbed back his swivel 
chair. He seemed to find it 
ning in what he had to say. 

“I’m afraid it’s going to be hard for me to make myself 
said. 

“Is it, indeed?” 
which was somewhat cracked by years. 
won't hurt you to do something hard, young man. 
look spry and you're getting paid enough.” 

“Of course I don’t want to alarm you unduly 
began Doctor Follenshope. 

‘Young man,” said Gideon Higsbee, 
laugh. It gives me a crick in the side.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Doctor Follenshope in a slightly 
altered tone, “it isn’t exactly a laughing matter.”’ 

Gideon Higsbee raised a wrinkled clawlike hand and 
snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, ‘“‘what I say 
may be eccentric, but then why shouldn’t I be eccentric? 
What I say may not be gentlemanly, but then am I| a gen- 
tleman? I make it a rule to laugh when I damn please.” 

Doctor Follenshope seemed slightly confused and looked 
at Mr. Higsbee strangely. ‘‘Mr. Higsbee,’’ he said, “‘l 
make mistakes. We all make mistakes in the medical pro- 
fession, as no doubt you have made them in yours. People 
say we have the advantage of being able to bury ours; 
sometimes it’s quite the other way. I just want to say that 
I might be wrong about you. You may fool usall. Are you 


clear,” he 
said Gideon Higsbee, in a high voice 
“Well, I guess it 
You 


“‘don’t make me 


9. 


listening, sir? 

There was a reason for Doctor Follenshope’s question. 
Mr. Higsbee was staring at his hand, which he was rotating 
briskly at the wrist, and at the same time he was whistling 
a monotonous tune through his teeth. 

‘You don’t feel an attack coming on?” asked Doctor 
Follenshope. ‘‘Would you feel better lying down?” 

Mr. Higsbee still continued to whistle and rotate his hand. 

“Mr. Higsbee,”’ cried Doctor Follenshope, ‘‘this isn’t a 
laughing matter. Do you hear me?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Higsbee. ‘I’m not hard of hearing.” 

“But you weren't listening to me—-not to a word I was 
saying.” Doctor Follenshope’s professional calm was 
leaving him, and his face was growing pink. 

““No,” said Mr. Higsbee, ‘‘I wasn’t. I may be eccentric, 
but then why shouldn’t I be eccentric? I was thinking. I 
was snatching the occasion to allow my thoughts to revert 
toward my wife—toward Mrs. Higsbee. Young man, do 
you happen to be one of those before whom Hymen has 
carried the torch? Are you married?”’ 

A frown appeared on Doctor Follenshope’s placid brow. 
He glanced hastily toward the door. 


‘One Thing More, and Take it or Leave it, 


to Die if Ever in ‘I must ask you to give me 

Wrong to Lemuel Gower"’ . 
your attention, I’m afraid, 
whether you wish to or not 
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“Mr. Higsbee,” he said. 


Though I happen to be mar 








ried 

“Then,” said Mr. Higsbee, 
‘let me give you a piece of 
advice Listen to an old 
man—I beg of you, lister 
Though it may not be app! 7 
cable in your case, you may 
pass it on to others. I refer 


to the principle of the cour 


terirritant, which I believe 
used by your 
from the 
Mr 


stroked his 


has been pro- 


fession time of 
Galen.” Higsbee paused 
and whiskers 
‘Young man, when you find 
yourself confronted by a seri- 
ous situation which 1s har 
rowing in the extreme— think 
of your 


wife-——always think 


of your wile 





‘*My wife?’’ inquired 
Doctor Follens!} e€, with a 
peculiar expression, “I fail 
t Set 
Mr. Higsbee smiled and 
rubbed his hands, and, more ‘ 
than smiling, beamed unt 
his shriveled face and glassy eyes were genial as the set 


‘Ah!’ he 


clearly not 


said 


iKe 


Mr 
Higsbee. She does not 


“Then she not lke 
Mrs 


f opening you up like an oyster 


ting sun. 


Higsbee 


possess the power ¢ 





At this point Doctor Follenshope betrayed a plodding 
literal mind Like an oyster?” he inquired, looking at 
Mr. Higsbee strangely 

‘*Have you never witnessed,”’ asked Mr. Higshe the 
struggles of an oyster in the hands of one of those expe 
who serve you at a cou a 

‘No, I haven't,” replied Doct Follenshope, “‘and 
what's mors 

“Ah!” said Mr. Higsbee ‘Then you should. Let u 


known in the trade 


him up and grasps his knife 


take one of thos 
oyster. The man picks 


oyster hastily closes his shell, and with a 


wholly based on ignorance—for you could not 
young man, not without a 


renders himself to his dark and cramped environment 


hammer and a chisel 
But he is reckoning without a knowlec 
With than light, the 


strikes an unguarded crevice. There 





an unerring speed, Swiiter 
is @ moment’s vain 
The oy 
exposed to the taunts of his victor, 


But you don’t fol 


resistance, a grating sound, and there you are ster, 
however wild, lies bare, 
ready for the lemon and horse-radis} 
low me?” 
“No,” 
don’t.” 
‘Young man,” said Mr a sigh, “‘I mar 
ried Mrs. Higsbee at Agamemnon, Maine, thirty 
In those days I was wild and free, engaged, in fact, in selling 
a tonic compounded from roots known only to the Indians 
at the county fairs. Forced by domesticity from my wild, 
free ways, I began conducting business in Mrs. Higsbee’s 
home town; in fact, buying into an enterprise. Upon 
gaining control of it 1 became aware of a growing though 
incomprehensible antipathy on the part of the natives, and 
selling out, I came here; Mrs 
With Mrs. Higsbee still by my side I have struggled from 
these low beginnings into the possession of some three mil 
lion dollars. I mention this only incidentally, 
wish to add that in every crisis of my career I have thought 
of Mrs. Higsbee. It has always made me calm, and why 
has it made me calm?” 
Doctor Follenshope made no answer 
Gideon Higsbee as though he had never really known him 
“It renders me calm,”’ said Mr 
cause I feel that nothing is more difficult to cope with than 
Mrs. Higsbee. For thirty years | have been Mrs. Higs 
bee’s oyster. But I beg your pardon. You said you did 
not want to alarm me unduly. Don’t worry. It’s hard to 
alarm anyone who has been an oyster for thirty years.” 
For a moment Doctor Follenshope did not speak, but 
stared at Gideon Higsbee’s wrinkled face and snowy whisk- 


ers vaguely and uncertainly, at the same time taking off his 


said Doctor Follenshope icily, “I certainly 





Higsbee, wit! 


years ago 


of course, with Higsbee 


beeause | 


He was staring at 


Higsbee ge ntly , “be- 
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| glasses. Gideon Higsbee leaned back in his chair and Don’t talk loudly,”’ said Mrs. Higsbee It make G ‘ 
crossed his slender hands. Clearly Doctor Follenshope did your face al! spotty, Gid: I want to know ‘ 
not understand him, but then why should he have under “That's right, it doe aid Merlir i 1 not ‘ ' 
stood? Others had been puzzled, lots of others by the Merlin,” said Mr. Higsbe« l w ie ] lid [weet we 
fluent ease of Gideon Higsbee’s speech, and many had © spare me of your time to pay me 
ended by doing things about which they had subsequently There are many things I should e to t iv 
wondered. Nevertheless, Mr. Higsbee was surprised at might not interest your mothe ‘ ‘ ‘ 
himself. Old as he was and clever as he was, he had very “Tweet! Tweet!" went the canary thirt é 
nearly made a confession, had very nearly told the trut! “Angel voice iid Mrs. Higsbee. ‘Gideon, what d Unbidden, t ‘ n ‘ e Gide r 
Earlier, that very morning, when he had entered the you think I’ve just heard I've got the nicest mngest idily, a Lemuel ( 
breakfast room of his brownstone house, his wife’s canary letter from Susie Brickett. It makes me feel as though | face bu i ‘ 
had been singing in a most damnably carefree way, seem was back home to read it, and what do you think? light of enthusia 
ingly out of spite. Mrs. Higshbee, behind a Georgian coffee “Anything you want, my dear,” said Gideor I've eye 
urn, was opening a pile of letters. Being one of those who found it best.” Gideor Mrs. H 
never let anything go, Mrs. Higsbee never dropped a “It’s all about Lemuel Gowe reverie i've always bee 
ccrrespondent, nor allowed herself to be dropped, and the That was like her. It was like the knife finding the chir S07 fy weren't And wher 
brisk way she wielded her paper knife was enough to prove in the oyster, and things recent or things distant were a first, you started getting N 
it. Their son, whom Mrs. Higsbee had insisted on naming the same to her you, or did you not ‘ 
Merlin, had pushed his chair back from the table and was Out of the past, back from the solit t Merlin was ng at 
reading the paper through a pair of glasses pinched on his Maine, she had fetched him with swift Or Mr. Higsbee made a dist 
nose a Higsbee nose, slender and beaklike That Mr. purpose or not, it made no difference 1el with delicate re proa 
Higsbee could have been a party in produci ndrearinga Gower come to disturb his peace eal anything fron 1? What et Me 
being like Merlin, who, possessed of the sharpest Higsbee **Gideon,”’ inquired Mrs. Higsbee iren't you feeling Merlin had made a gu 
attributes, yet was soft and sportive, like a dying species, well?” Mr. Higsbee rose from the 
and who regarded his father with a supercilious scorn, al- “Perfectly, my dear,”’ said Gideor Never better.” engraving 
ways was puzzling. It was the more puzzling when he **Lemuel’s in financial troubles agair What do you I'll not stay and be laug 
looked at Mrs. Higsbee Her stern, bespectacled visage think of that?”’ continued and as for Lemuel G 
had preserved its simplicity and forcefulness, despite thick Mr. Higsbee drew a deep breath and smiled t to lister east r we 
claret-colored carpets an j tapestries on the wall In spite all?”’ he asked “Well, I can or ly say what I've Vs associated in busine it Agamemnor sine wher ‘ 
of surroundings, in spite of time, Matilda Higsbee was as said, my dear. There’s a saying in trade peculiar were both much younger—-the pulp busine I's 
indomitable as when she had first spied hin Gideon had cable to Lemuel Gower, and I ought to know, seeing he because I want 1 to understand t \ 
the same feeling of awe and nervousness 1y first associate in business. The phrase is vulgar, wards you shall ask n pardor Lug ‘ \ 
““Good morning, my dear,”’ he said sums everything up. ‘Once a sucker, always a period Lemuel was approached three | er 
‘You're not looking as well even as you did yesterday,” sucker.’ That’s what I think of Lemuel Gower.’ who induced him to draw most § i " 
said Mrs. Higsbee. There was a slight and rather uncomfortable pause they might make a fortune 
| Now how was that for a nice way to start the morning? Mr. Higsbee became aware that his wife was peering at him Mr. Higsbee paused and ighe 
; “That's right,” said Merlin. *‘ You’re not looking well.”” around the coffee urn. He drew himself up and str They had, I believe | te w ! I 


1 


‘*My dear boy,” said Mr. Higsbee, “‘how it must hurt whiskers. After all, was there any wonder that | 





you to perceive it was Weak alter years of suc! Suspense Continued on Page 126 





Gideon's Silk Hat Rolled Upon the Floor, But Gideon Did Not Pick it Up. Again His Voice Rose and Creaked and Wavered 
‘You Always Were an Infernal Idiot,’' He Said 
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By FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


AS EVER - 


ANE was small and the shelf was 
high. She tiptoed to it, panting, 
for a good three minutes, to no 
avail, except for.a rip, proclaiming itself 
with a faint rasp of outraged seams be- 
neath her straining right arm 
‘Gosh darn it!”’ said Jane—or words 
The shelf in the clothes closet was the 
{00m 379 which remained 
( Jane had moved in at 
11:15 of an extremely unpleasant day 
n March, and between 11:15 and 5P.M. 
the eleven was, of course, matutinal 
fancy Jane moving in anywhere at eleven 
Simply couldn’t be 
as one so seldom 
that kind of 


She had learned her vocabulary 


Lv 








o'clock at night! 

done. She was not 
hears it said these days 
from a younger sister, that was all. Be- 
tween eleven and five Jane had inspected 
very thoroughly, with fine comb and 
», as it were, every inch of her 


microsco] 






marble halls. Room and bath——-those 


were the marble halls—Jane’s own. The 
first domicile which she herself had ever 
owned. If one can be said oneself to 
own any domicile whatsoever, except 
the final and indisputable six feet of clay 
for which one exchanges all things else. 

Be all of which considered, or passed 
over, Jane gave up straining on her tip- 
air, climbed upon it 





toes. fetched a 





and swept the s with the eye of an 


Dusty, of course oh, very! 


explorer 
No self-respecting chambermaid wastes 
her employer's time on high narrow 
shelves. This one, however, although 
dusty, was not utterly untenanted. Over 
in the farthest corner, thrust back against 
the wall, half hidden by a length of large 
white pipe, showed vaguely a small ob- 
long parcel. Forgotten? Perhaps. Hid- 
den? Maybe! 

Jane braved the dust and put out a 
hand. She thought at first it was a 
manuscript--folded pages closely writ- 
ten —tied with a frowsty pink ribbon. 
Jane had a soft spot in her heart for 
manuscripts, having sent forth a good 
many—and had them come home both 
with their shieids and upon them, both 
with tails wagging and tails between the 
le gs 

She saw almost at once, however, that 
this was no manuscript, but a packet of 
letters, without envelopes, naked and un- 
addressed, if one might except the opening 
line of the uppermost, which, like a blow over the heart, 
rocked Jane on her chair and set her clutching at the edge 
of the shelf for reality. 

“Jenny, darling —Jenny, my sweet. 
ton had been called Jenny all her life. 

She fingered the frowsty pink ribbon with an incredu- 


Jane Thorn- 


lous smile on her mouth, a shadow of awe in her eyes, 

greed, to give a spade its name, in her touch, “Jenny, 
She got down off that chair and took the letters with her 
e wiped them tenderly with an old handkerchief, remoy 

She drew another chair, com 


daring jenny, my sweet 


ng the dust of their hiding 





te though somewhat shabby, to her one window 


which looked upon a deep four-square court, and sat 


down. To decide, of course, what had batter be done. 
Hiow simple, if iaundry lists or accounts rendered, 
merely to turn them in at the office downstairs, saying 
“Will you forward these to the person who was in Room 

7s f * But no laundry list ever devised in- 
luded “Jenny, darling’; no account ever rendered quite 
covered “Jenny, my sweet.”’ 

There was a faint fingerprint of rouge near the top of 
t page, like the scar of a heartbeat. 











Of course Thornton was an incurable romanticist. 
Most l dignified girls are. Behind dark eyes and 
i-brown hair, unbobbed; behind a whimsical mouth and 
fequate nose, belying her considerable intelligence 
somewhere a t he the blen 1 1] t 





LLU SF TRA TE DO 





She Came Down Off the Chair, Looking Startled, and Smiling Sweety. 


‘*There’s Nothing There. I Must Have Been Mistaken"’ 


Pirate’s Bride, Elaine of Astolat, Jane Austen and Lady 
Caroline Lamb. Not at all impossible. Such hybrids 
come to birth in many an unsuspecting tribe. She released 
a certain amount of her desire for life in black and white 
at the point, as it were, of a typewriter. But what 
remained was sufficient, upon occasion, to make her un- 
comfortable. She possessed a capacity for ardent emotion, 
without so far having been afforded any suitable outlet. 

*‘Jenny’s difficult,” said her family. So would a foun- 
tain be difficult, sealed beneath bricks and mortar. 

Ice cannot hold above a spring. Which intends no re- 
at least no extraordinary reflection upon Jenny's 
family. They endured her, she endured them, up to her 
twenty-fourth year, at which time her grandmother died 
and left her a little money. Not a fortune, but enough to 
help Jenny crash the gate of Room 379 and make her at 


flection 


least temporarily independent of advice. 

“You'd better invest it—good safe bonds,”’ said her 
brother Ellis. Ellis was married and knew what safety 
meant. 

“Why don’t you go round the world—one of those 
said Sylvia—-Jane’s sister—younger by 
“You might meet almost anybody!” 
She explained when 


snappy ships?” 

three priceless years. 
“And probably would,” said Jane. 

her arrangements were made beyond interference: “‘I’m 

going to New York to work.” 
“TI think you're foolish,” said Ellis 

‘I hope to heaven you cut your hair—and your skirts 


when you get there,”’ said Sylvia. 
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Sylvia’s knees excused her attitude 


toward undue drapery Jane, havi 








ves lived so long with Sylvia, mistrusted | 
own very nice ones. 

Everyone wished Jane well, frankly 
thought her foolish, and sent her away 
with mutual rejoicing Except Jane’s 
mother, who observed unexpectedly, aft 
Jane had gone, ‘‘ Bless her heart, | wi 

I’d had her chance!” 
Perhaps Jane 
of her soul which involved a pirate. One 


inherited that sectior 


gets so in the way of regarding all mothe 





as pelicans—their actual inc 
apt to be muted ingloriously 
In any case there wis Jane, 


by the window of Room 379 with a 


sitting 


f love letters in her lap, and out 


bundle « 
side that window, in the barren chill of 
the four-square court— twelve stories 
deep it was-—-dusk gathered grayly. 

She read the letters, of cour 
doesn’t, but she did Don't castawa)\ 


Se One 





+ f 


rocking on sailless seas, without food, 
without water, wanting absurdly to live, 
sometimes eat each other 

She’d have been less than human if 
she hadn’t read them. Beginning — dar} 


eyes wide, finger tips chilly, cheeks burr 


ing, all symptoms, vicariously induced 


“Jenny, darling Jenny,my sweet — laz 
languid, laughing Jenny! 

Jane knew her English poets. Ther 
should have been more to that ome 


thing to do with a kiss and a guinea 
Kisses, to do the unknown writer justice 
were mentioned in number a bit farther 
on; guineas, not directly. Jane couldn't 
help feeling, however, that somewhert 
in that slightly battered, tightly bound 


with a frowsty pink ribbon—bundle of 


rhapsodies, guineas would come to light 
Lack of them, most likely. She was 
right. Even on that first page, five lines 
from the bottom, he groaned tragically 
“If I could see you—if I could just see 


you and hear you and touc! yu; but I’m 


broke as usual! And I can’t stick up 
Horace so soon again. It wouldn't be 
decent. Sesides, althoug! he’s one of the 


best, I don’t believe he’d stand for it 

Young— he was young enough to writ 
that ridiculously honest tag to his stand- 
ards of decency! 

On the next page he was 
to make Jane cry. 

“Jenny, it won't last; it’s too beaut 
ful. Brevity may be the soul of wit 


ld enoug! 


sometimes I think it’s the soul of love. When I see you | 
feel immortal. I feel you’re mine to the end of the world 
Then I have to leave you, come back here to this rotten 
job of mine, and I lose you, as if you had died over- 
night—or I had. 

“This rotten beehive of a factory 
about making cars!--I want to make pictures of you 
and while I’m learning to be my father’s son some other 
Je nny don't 


What do I care 


chap may be learning to be your husband 


laugh! —you'll have a husband some day, and it'd be just 
my luck to have it a day that I'm caught between carbu 


ke a pig under a gate 


retors and ignition, li 

Almost from that second page Jane began to resent the 
other Jenny with a burning and bitter contempt. How 
could she let him suffer so, being not sure of her?» Didn't 
the fool know he was rare? that love itse 
That being able to tell it in words - words like that wa 
rarest of all? 

Nobody had ever told it to Jane T} 
quicken her heart one beat!—in a way to come up to her 
own mad imaginings 

Oh, of course, this young man or that had taken her 


rnton in a way t 


about-—-Jane was not a wallflower, but then neither was 
she a superwoman. She'd had flowers on birthdays, and 
what not. Chocolates--usually of a kind she didn’t cart 
for. She’d even refused a man once; but she hadn't par 
ticularly wanted him, so she took no credit to herself 
letting him go 


*“Jenny’s got no S.A."’--that w Si) 
































She 


“And you've got S.R.O that w brotherly ré tarving for for the ‘ ir? 
hutta I your lace and t ‘ ise i 
The etters pork t i Jenr that neithne SVi i veet Saw ‘ A 
ellis knew poke with an au e voice and clutched wit! who said what 1 name! l ed 
living hands. Sitting there beside the window, with the Miramar after rd 
Ww 1 dimming and darkening beyond the ne, with 3 ‘He w 1 take you whe f 
rryt if Ro m TK « cept tne one ly n the Na 4 Ve fie money AY i whe! ] luke A J 
head, shut intoasilence and a dre twas not! to pre cover charge going to be betore 1 t 
tend those lovely lambent reckless words had been written weren't 1 on this hea arent ide 
for her. To keep her warm and fed against the dand of making me learn the whole w 
hunger of the world. To be arms about he i beating before I get ng expenses, I’d mak 
eart against her breast lip ] n her mt the ir friend B b ke ist wer 
way to heaver nowfall! Don’t be too sweet to hir 
With long pauses, when she it staring into r ning, a Jen: H nd never know where 
flutter in her throat and a mist before her eye ine read __ to get off 
the letters thre ugl Jane et her teet , frstile C 
‘hey were too much alive for her to know A ng she And her kind e muttered, “wou 
it there reading them. The abbed her with what she never show n Don't 
had never had; with what, being flesh and | d and rself, my dear—my dear 
\ man, she nad aliw wanted ait! ly rye gy womarlr He was her dear to Jane reaqalr 
é in't commonly say so and yearning. She would have like 
The ther Jenny had probal Said s Residue I to have his head in her lap, her fings 
PINKISN face powder in odd corners of the 1 nr ttie gilt in nis Nair, crooning over him rT 
wire hairpins coming to light in unexpected places, pro- forting him for the wort} r 
claimed Jane’s predecessor as fran evel ligally my-sweet, wl with Bill i 
feminine. A perceptible and not t subtle perfume yet danced until three at the 
ung to the walls of ( et It ng, al pink-powdered, undoubtedly perfumed 
iguely to the letters lain among her clothe and waved ttle gold-wire alr} 
doubtless. Had some of them lain even against her heart? holding the wave 
( the little flame of jealousy that spurted in Jane t There was one page which was ar 
fancy it! arrogant shout of happiness. Horace 
She hadn't been wort} of those letters the other had come t once again W 
Jenr or she’d never have left them under dust on a was Horace, J: wondered, but didn’t s} 
yy snelt lr 1 Ci set she hadr t peen Ww rtny r he'd or it Horace nad furnished a Chnecr an¢ 
never have written as he did Let that oird from Seattle was the name at the end of each letter 
ride till I can see you again, will you? u're too beautiful train”’ and had “one whole silver-gilt wee 
nd t sweet and too fine for his nd. I know you’ Jenny-his-own 
said he was or an old friend of your family’s; but he ‘I go over and over and over it a he 
ought to be delivering groceries, not taking you out to the factory. ‘The feel of you is still in my 
dance His dancing doesn’t look to be an inducement hands and my lips. You do love me, Jenny 
eithe enny, darling, I will be good! Only here I sit, You will give the others the gate—eve 


Read the 
One 
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Letters, 
Doesn't, 


But 


of Course 


She Did all that he remer ed, tha t 


i I t l¢ ‘ { 
eal the t { i t j 
t ) T i A ‘ ’ 
a | g 
] t ‘ at 
were n i “ 


ontinued on Page 5. 





She Tiptoed 





and Very Gently, 


With a Passion of Gentleness, She Kissed Him 


on 


the 


Cheek 





»e Unhappy She Whispered 
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Al SETTLED PROVISION 


UST has about it a vague respectability JB el ° perhaps forty years old, and that was nearly 
Perhaps this is because an objec,» LOW LOCH LATIMES Wilt AAS  thins'searssgo. sinty-tivenow, perhaps: per 


haps as much as seventy. Cressey could not 






























raer ¢ oliect dust, Must In general 
emain immovable; and immobility has a way FEetgovsT a £428 OD BY WILLIAM £seese2 be so old. True, he looked older; but he had 
ommanding confidence and veneration been with Strood from the beginning, and he 
l for no particular reason except that he has the by his employes, busy upon his affairs. Old Strood did not had been a young man then, or seemed to be. He had 
tting still, is accredited with wisdom, and conceal this fact; but neither did he advertise it. His grown old the more rapidly of the two. He had a heavy 
ere e | erbs in plenty to reprehend the rolling affairs were vast, but they concerned no one but himself. body and a heavy head and hulking, faintly stooping 
e. If cleanliness is next to godliness, then to be mo-_ If a visitor chose to see in him no more than an old and — shoulders; and his thin hair was cropped close above his 
ess is the next thing to being wise. But to be motion- simple man, doing a small business in a small way, and brow, and his eyes were pale and blue. Strood, on the 
ess to gather dust; hence dust is respectable. susceptible of being cozened, that was no affair of Strood’s other hand, was erect and almost sprightly; he carried 
t e of busi- It is not likely that anyone himself with an air, and his cheek was pink with the de 
ess, a e foot of Ver was thus deceived; for every- ceptive color of age, and his eye was mild and quizzical 
non Street, was dusty, & one knew J. L. Strood by name Strood was used to display, day by day, a sort of humor 
ence venerable. It wa ¢ or by repute. Probably Strood but Cressey was a sober man 
some ntrast with Cressey’s accustomed place was at Str 
the buildings that were Strood had partners, and Cressey was not 
ts neighbors; for Ver but the partners were housed in the towerin 
Stree not, take it which overhung the 
i iwi e, dustie thar tie structure n which Strood 
er streets office was. They had their 
gs ire ea 5 quarters there, with gias 
ean t is I i topped desks of fine mahogany, 
tall and respectable of- and tickers In glass Case at 
e buildings, tenanted elbow ind pretty ste 
men whose Dusiness nographners t¢ yme at 
s with that commodity their call, and defe 
4 s the measure of ential office b and 
many other com- private telephone yy 
modit arguably their desks so that 
iter intrizisic Impor- Strood udtell them 
t and it gives Dy what t d Ihe 
row but stayed ther these 
i way upon partne they came 
f the I t Sti d wher 
ere are bar squat S id sent for then 
i pie b aings, upon hu ( re « ai 
tne rners ere ind Was t t corne I 
ere To enter their St ( ind Cres 
doors is to feel a littl sey’s] e was the H 
Was in ! place t 


iwe, alittle greed, and 
your business there day by day 
ist and quite legiti It was possible, some 





mate some small times. to think of him as 
me ire of compla- a man expecting yme 
ency. But no one ever thing; he had the « 
elt complacent upon listening for a footfa f 
ntering the office of J waiting f summor 
L. Stroo He was not of watching tor the 
it Kind Of mat proact tT an event ! 
He eame downtown ticipated You might 
ne morning in June, have thought it wa 


strood whom ne ex 








tlighting [rom his limou- 
ne t he door. cro pected; but he wore t $ 
; e sidewalk with air more particularly 
} , ld gait, nod- when Strood was before his eye 
ling the dus This morning when Strood arrived 
mar and he Cressey was sitting at his desk, and 
7 upproval there was mail before him. He heard 
dim entry ha Strood’s step in the hall and {ted 
was dust in the corner his eyes and seemed to listen; but 
] gh an open door when he saw his employer in the 
or s left he suld see doorway a cloud obscured t}! I 
‘ and underlings tentness in his glance, and he mers 
with matters of nodded in reply to the other mar 
. inting: t were bright greeting 
for the most p of Strood said to him, “‘ Ah, Cres 
me ye and their a fine morning.’’ nd Cress¢ 


nodded; and J. L. chuckled a little, dryly. “‘ Don’t pretend 
it’s too hot for 


“ hot were dusty. He Sat Down at His Desk, and His Fingers Picked Aimiessly at the Edge of the Blotter to agree with me, Cressey. I know 
: a There. ‘‘The Shortage is Thirty:two Thousand,’’ Cressey Suggested Quietly You carry too much blubber, Cressey —too much blu 


wT pbenind 
¥ m and poorly I’m so thin you could use me to stir a fire; but you 
ted; its furnishings were dark and dour; he entered had no mind to deceive anyone. But he had begun busi- off like a torch, I declare you would.” 
f ice with a faint rubbing of the hands, and there was ness in these small rooms some thirty-odd years before; Cressey rose, letters in his hand, and approached t 
i 3 smile and the fact that his affairs had outgrown them did not other’s desk. J. L. put aside his hat and his cane; he ad 


affect his own habits. He preferred to stay where he had justed the pink blossom on his lapel; he glanced ind 


was a certain hypocrisy about these offices. To 
e he had begun. The dark and dusty ently at the letters the other presented to him 





»entered, unwittingly, from Vernon Street, it must started, to finish wh 


have appeared that J. L. Strood was a simple, unpreten- old office was familiar; and he had no need to be con- “‘Never mind those just now, Cressey,’’ he said b 
is old man, doing a small business in a small way. The spicuous, since the world must seek him out wherever he “Or leave them here on the desk. Send for Tomli: 
ta f clerks in the front room had an apathetic, weary cared to hide. So men came to find him here. Cressey--send for Tomlinson.” 
ut them. The building itself was old and infirm, Cressey was before him this morning. Cressey was al- Tomlinson was the architect who had designed that 
‘ a little at the eaves, only three stories high as ways here before him. Cressey was his second brain and his proud and towering building where the partners had their 


inst the dozen or the score of its neighbors. It was a third hand. A man older even than Strood, you would happy luxuries 


I w little building, and it backed against another, of have said. Strood’s age was uncertain. There were men “Tomlinson,” said Cressey, ‘‘is in Europe 
new and dern brick, which towered above it 4 good who remembered well enough the years when he first be- “Crate will do.”’ said J. L **He’s the brains of that 





many peopi ew, of course, that this taller structure also came notable, a marked figure, a man of eminence in his _ office, Cressey 


»occupied own particular world. He appeared at that time to be Continued on Page 100, 


send ior Crate 





belonged to Strood; that it was in large meas 
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Tiallg DEW OF SUSPICION 
































Be sens Terese Keer 
' 
} 
] 
He Thought at First That the Big Stranger Was Guarding Himself With His Outstretched Right Hand 
, Sie ° ; 
HE waves of resentment were sweeping less By Jl rth wr wlrimvger moment to strike a match, at ne himsell was 
ently through Sporran’s gaunt body by S quite as presentable a figure ther; and proba 
the time he had crossed the street and lighted ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT REYNARD bly engaged in as honorable a ans of making a 
i g But a frown was still on his face living, he surmised as the tall stranger stared for 
e | nst a bronze window railing and stared traffic. Maiden Lane, of course, lay below the dead line moment through the plate-glass window behind Sporran’s 
it the doorway from which he had been so uncere- The idle and the unattached accordingly would always be shoulder and then turned and idly regarded the building 
moniously ejected an object of suspicion in such a district. He knew that from which he had so recently emerged. For that stranger 
It wasn’t tl rst time he had been put out of a building well enough. And he might never have gone into that on a second and closer inspection, did not impress the 


ind he knew that the nabobs who kept watch over the — particular beehive of busy jewel merchants if it hadn’t been younger man as an altogether appealing figure. There wa 





welfare of those Maiden Lane skyscrapers had their fixed for Rhoda Cruzan. But he had seen her, valiant in her something faintly furtive about him, something thin 
about peddlers and panhandlers and high-pitch men. close-fitting crushed felt hat and fur-trimmed coat of gestive of inner tensity and strain, for all his quietness of 
wasn't a higgling tray huckster. He wasan honest cadet-gray kasha, from the first moment she had turned movement. He even seemed to breathe deeper as the mo- 
elle tap filt even though his summer suit was show eastward out of Broadway. ments slipped away and the stream of traffic deepened like 
eadbare and the cooler weather of autumn was atten- He had even followed her, without being directly con- a barrier between him and the building he was watching 


/usiness to the point of desperation. Histap filter scious that he was doing it, recalling as he did so that watching from behind the drifting tide of pedestrians like 

















n i been able to do all he claimed for it. But, month at Mountain Rest, when he gloried in the dubiously a red fox watching from the cover of a thicket 
ng him alive in his day of adversity, it had glamorous privilege of serving her at the inn dining table But the thing that suddenly arrested and held Sporran’s 
ed asort of life buoy to his floundering self-respect. She had been glad enough then to forget the difference be- attention was the faint dewing of moisture that showed on 
1, at least, until tha ous and florid diamond tween them and go canoeing on the lake by moonlight. the swarthy face so close to his own. The air was unmis 
t the seventh floor had so promptly pounded a But when, in her father’s office, she had looked up at him — takably cool, and since coming into the open the stranger’s 
tton a ed an underling, who had in turn’ with his protective tap filter in his hand, there had been movements had been neither hurried nor taxing. Yet his 
g superintendent in a ridiculously braided uni- no light of recognition in her eyes. Nor had he seen a_ face, as he stood there, was wet with sweat 

I n again had escorted Sporran tothe street, trace of pity there as her irascible red-faced parent so This touched Sporran with a vague bewilderment. It 
act ly thrown him out, with the sufficiently peremptorily ordered him out of the office and the uni- even kept him anchored to the spot where he stood 
ng that the next time he so much as stuck a formed potentate so ignominiously escorted him out of the secretly and indolently studying that mysteriously moist 

their pr yus building he’d be handed over to the building. cheek. He continued to watch the stranger from under | 
- for a moment was even tempted to go 3ut he’d as much right in that building, in a common- _ hat brim as one of those capricious lulls common to all bus; 
t the big fathead in his silly braided uni- law way, as anyone else. He’d as much right to go and _ streets fell over the narrow canyon that debouched into the 
! d dk m to hand an honest salesman of hygienic come through that door, Sporran repeated, while he stood wider flumeway of Broadway. Then all thought of th 
e! er to any cop who ever carried a night stick. grinding his cigarette end under his heel, as had the bilious- stranger passed from Sporran’s mind. For the momentary 

en! iw, and he had as much right in that looking tall man, for instance, who sauntered so non- quietness of Maiden Lane was disrupted by the sudde 
ng, in one way, as any of the other messengers and chalantly out between the sandstone pillars and quietly — shrill blast of a siren, the clangor of an alarm gong, the 
men who were pouring back and forth through the crossed the street to where Sporran was still being jostled shout of voices from opened windows high al e the 
hed door with the soot-darkened sandstone pillars by the steady stream of pedestrians moving east and west street, the sharp cries of a man in his shirt sleeves rur g 

er le of it along the all too narrow sidewalk. And the young filter out between the sandstone pillars at almost the same n 
But only in one way, he remembered as he watched an _ peddler, as he let an idle eye run over the figure of this ment that iniformed policemen ran into the building 

armored car thread its irse t igh the crowded strect same bilious-looking big man, who had stopped for a drawing their revolvers as they went 
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Rhoda Cruzan’s father, stagger to the stre« He saw hin tore in quest ’ 
come tumbiing out Ipported DY a Clert yiad er ig! | ment ¢ pr nging wat i fhe rite 
he police officer who interrupted their vague gyrations and again, for he ‘ 

It was at this moment, Sporran noticed, that the liet a Clgar that pointed rather ra ip toward } 


moving stranger with the dewing of moisture on his face tilted hat rim And his movements seemed st he lv when t ! 





began to walk unconcernedly eastward He walked w 
out haste, without any outward sign of concerr put the moment at the entrance t Br nb ige, breasting tne lade the 


er peddler, as he stared after him, was cor 





diamond merchant, to watch the outcome o ne drama sroadway irlace ar he) | in did the ame t I ] ind W 


iolsier press of bodies between the sandstone pillar siderately heiping a plump i woman and her three ‘ 





He even hesitated for a moment, torn between two indet« ear-old child 





minate intentions. Then, for reasons he could not at the the rear of the car. He once more, to al! outward appe 


ne ward. That meant the danger of losing his man in the passengers alighted So Sporran felt that wnn the stranger w ng r 
crowd, s Sporran quickened his pace un it was id ments had beer if] r ‘ reened He | é ange the moment 


crously clos oarur Once he had turned the orner get considerat ihead of m, howeve and wa at ed y gam DD 


back But at the corner of Fulton Street he crossed to t} to What It Was all leading to, as to now list r how saga next move l 





i 
more proceeded northward toward Park Row Before had a wayward inclination t iow it ut t might | the street he was! nger 


reaching the Low, however, he stopped again, stepped in course, iead to nothing t nothing more than a waste I Continued on Page 6¢ 
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| When, in Her Father's Office, She Had Looked Up at Him With His Tap Fiiter in His Hand, There Had Been No Light of Recognition in Her Eyes | 
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Lhe Captains and theKings Depart 


R. MILLIGAN would never see 

again, and he was not sorry about that. 

Forty-odd years of life had not brought 

m enough fun to make him want a repeat of 
{ them. He 


forty 


ady utterly 


red of the weari- 


wasal! 


scme and unorig 





inal occupation of 
See€ i daily 
hbread a search 
that became, as 
time went on, 


harder and harder, 
and more and more 
involved There 
ttle reason to 


that he 


was li 
supp se 
would accomplish, 
years that 
remained to him, 
the thing at which 
he had failed so 
signally all along. 
Breadwinning, as 
a sport, grows 


in tne 


wearisome sooner 
than any 


Yet a man has to 


ot her. 


have bread, espe- 
cially a man with 
a family, and one 
of the snags of our 
economic system 
is that a family 
should be so much 





easier te get than 
bread 

Mr. Milligan had 
quite a lot of fam- 
ily. They were 
mercifully grown 
up and scattered 


all over the globe, 





FLLUSTTRATE DOD ay 


By DOROTHY BLACK 


MOWAT 


H. Js 


An ugly look came into Mr. Milligan’s mild 
face. said the 
on the morning train. He was met by 


Mr. Milligan sat staring bitterly out into the 


His Excellency, paper, arrived 


garish sunshine of 
the street He had 








no sun blinds left 
Those eager cred- 
had taken 


itors 
them. Hesaw His 
Eexcelle ney driving 
in his large closed 
car, back to his 
spacic 
ments at Govern- 
House, 


plenty to sit 


us apart 
ment wit! 
on, 
plenty to eat, 
plenty to 
the good things of 
the world to 
man, all the kicks 


to another. One 





man’s corre spond- 
ence composed 
mainly of requests 
that he 


out and eat meals 


should go 


at otner people ’s 
expense; anotner 
man’s nothing 


but requests for 
money he had not 
got, never had had, 
never would have 

‘There’ 
bit in socialism,’ 
said Mr. M lligan, 
aloud, to the spi 


Sa vgood 


ders and the dust 
and the emptines 
of the office in 


which he had not 
become a million- 





children he 
had begotten ai- 


most out of hand. 


those 


It was supposed to 
be a fine thing to have a grown family. Mr. Milligan 
imagined the man who first started supposing that must 
have been a bachelor, because all his family ever did for 
him was ask him for money. From every part of the 
globe, where the young Milligans were being as unsuccess- 
ful as their father had always been at the great game of 
breadwinning, these tedious appeals came. 
Only one person would never trouble him any more 
That was Milly, his wife. She was dead. Her funeral had 
i Looking back on life, Mr. Milli- 
gan often wondered just how it was he had married Milly. 
He had no recollection of any courting, any romance, any 
l zs or desires on his part for anything but peace and 
And fate had sent him Milly, and baby after baby, 
until he hardly knew which way to turn. He had been 
rather comfortable as a bank clerk with no prospects, but 
Milly had goaded him out into the wide world to seek his 
At heart a domestic cat, Mr. Milligan was forced 
by circumstances to soar like an eagle. 
If it hadn’t been for Milly he would never have come 


practically ruined him. 





fortune 


sut to Burma. He would have remained in Tooting. He 
was born in Tooting, and he liked it. He understood the 
people there, and they understood him. Out in the wide 


world he never could be quite sure what people were 
getting at. They said one thing and meant another. There 
nothing like that about Tooting. It remained in his 


mind a haleyon spot where plain men passed one another 


Was 


with intelligible greetings, usually in a slight fog, and no 
man was a nuisance to any other man. All protected by 
by-laws, they traveled on season tickets. That was the 
place of Mr. Milligan’s dreams. 





But fate took him to Burma-—-fate and Milly. Mill; 
had a former lover who had all the enterprise Mr. Milligan 
ked; and this former lover, Maurice Harboard, started 
a tea business in Rangoon which was going to make them 


a © millionaires at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Milli 
gan was made Rangoon manager. 

He hated it from the beginning. He hated the sun 
shine and the noise and the brilliant colors. In the glamour 


He Found Grace in Overalls, Packing, Hot, Tearful and Subdued. He Patted Her on the Shoulder and Said, 


‘“‘Cheer Up, Gracie. It Will Soon be OQuer”’ 


and the mirth of an Eastern city, Mr. Milligan found noth- 
ing but boredom. He hated sweating, and he had to 
sweat all the time. Though he was not clever or full of 
enterprise like Maurice Harboard, he had had his doubts 
from the very beginning about any of them becoming 
millionaires, only nobody listened to him. 

And where had it landed them all? Milly dead, and him- 
self sitting in a derelict office among her funeral bills, and 
the flimsy concern founded by Mr. Harboard involved in a 
sticky and inglorious bankruptcy. Mr. Harboard, who 
had all the enterprise Mr. Milligan lacked, had run away 
before Mr. Milligan had had the idea to do so. In any 
case, he could not very well have gone because of Grace. 
Grace was his one remaining daughter. He was marrying 
her off quietly that very afternoon to Captain Fraser of 
the Irawadi Flotilla Company. In Mr. Milligan’s esti- 
mation Grace had done very well for herself. He was 
fond of Grace, but he was glad that somebody else was 
going to pay for her from now onward. Goodness knows, 
he had had enough expense with the lot of them, one way 
and another. 

The office in which he sat had been completely gutted 
by eager creditors. They had even taken away the chair on 
which Mr. Milligan was wont to sit, so that he was 
perched, at the moment, on a packing case, his inkpot, 
pens and blotting paper on the window ledge before him. 
There was really nothing for him to come to the office for. 
There was nothing for him to go anywhere for, and the 
thought was more than he could face. So he sat in his ac- 
customed place at his accustomed hours, and played with 
his pen and applied for various posts in Rangoon and 
hoped for the best. 

Presently he took up the paper. There was another hour 
to pass before he need go back to his house and change 
into his other suit preparatory to marrying off Grace. 
His eye roamed without hope down the SITUATIONS 
VACANT column. He glanced at the news, and presently 
his eye was caught by the headline in large print: 

GOVERNOR'S STATE ARRIVAL FROM MANDALAY 


aire. 
The governor! 
The thought of him 
made Mr. Milligan 
grow all hot and cold. The governor had had quite a lot t 
say about the flimsy enterprise to which Mr. Milligan was 
attached as Rangoon manager. He had Mr 
Milligan. As Mr. Harboard had run away, there was n 


sent for 


one else to send for. 

He had said, quite strongly, what he thought of the lines 
the business had been run on. He had said it most ur 
pleasantly, without once being rude, without a single per 
sonality, after the manner of great men. 

It hurt Mr. Milligan, even more than the things he said 
that the governor should address him as impersonally as 
if he was a yard of wall paper. It made a man feel mad 
Nothing! And the cruelest part of it all that Mr 
Milligan was in no way to blame. He had been engineered 
into the whole thing. As he sat there be ing talked to, he 
saw himself with disastrous clearness as Sir Hector M¢ 
Kean saw him-—an insignificant, mean, not too straight 
little man in shabb: Sir Hector McKean appeared 
to regard him as the moving spirit and instigator of all 
those dreary schemes, whereas Mr. Milligan had neve 
been anything but general bottle washer to Harboard 
Harboard, whom he had never even liked, but whom Mill; 
after the manner of women, had believed in against over 
whelming evidence because he was once her lover 

Mr. Milligan had wanted to explain, but he had no « 
quence. Everything he tried to say came out quite 
ent from what he intended and only made things 
blacker and blacker against him. Mr. Milligan had a fee! 
ing that the governor disliked him intensely 
‘*And there’s no love lost,’” Mr. Milligan assured hin 
self. Sir Hector McKean was tall, thin and droopir t 
a stoop of the shoulders that gave him a scholarly look, and 
thin red hair, with a drooping red mustache t 
There had been, at the time, two well-fed young men wit 
him, one the private secretary, one the aide-de-cam] 
They sat at desks in an adjacent room and toyed wit! 


was 


y clothes 








mat 


correspondence, as if the miserable case of Mr. Milligan 
was nothing to them. Full of nourishment they all were 
and devoid of sympathy. Whereas Mr. Milligan had been 
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so hungry that morning that if Sir Hector had had half an The policeman w European it r 
ear he could have heard how hungry Mr. Milligan was You've got to give way to His Excell the Gove 
The clock on the Law Courts struck the half hour. He He'll come along tl way in a minute ] 
threw the paper down on the f! took out his cigarette at the barrach 
case and lool drearily. It wasempty. He had “But good Lord, we don't want t ‘ 1 
no money for ven with Grace off his hands, it we're a wedding party. Can't 1 let 
would take | time to Make his money last three one t the en whethe M M z 
weeks more—even living very cheap, which in Rangoon ng a daughte burying é He er 
means very, very nasty orders, which were to permit r r tra etweer l'n 
The postman shot a letter under his door. Mr gan and 2:30. It seemed to Mr. Milligan a t of last straw vw t 
opened it with trembling fingers. It was a short notice to He turned to his daughter N 
say his application for the post of secondary clerk under “Gracie, there are times when I’m almost turne ’ r r 
government was receiving attention, and that an inter- socialist,” said Mr. Milligan. ‘Why should we ave t But Mr. Millig 
view would be arranged for him at an early date. Mr kotow to that fellow—-wait around for him—be put out wa eart t f 
Milligan stared at it for quite a long time before he could him? Why should all this ‘ ng W 
believe it was true. Then he went back home, feeling quite Grace looked at him anxiously, gave and a 1eeze ever get 
light-hearted. It would cheer Gracie up on her wedding ‘Don’t you worry, dad. We shan’t be more than a few Now it wa é ice and Ed | ‘ 
day if he could tell her there was a chance of his getting an- minutes late, and Ed will r us.”’ ¢ N the 
other job. “Why should one man be put in the making hir where ( I f } 
Grace was to be married at 2:30. Mr. Milligan had self a nuisance t whole lot of other met Why should were waving him good I 








_f ’ + 


borrowed a motor car from an Indian dealer for the occa- he have the power? irge two-de 
sion. It was waiting, rather broken down and sad looking, ‘I suppose it’s got to be arranged like at, dad. And avigating the ils and cu ‘ 
under the porch of his house as he walked up through the anyway, what does it matter? Look, here he comes! lrawadi River 








garden. There was nothing about that house to suggest With a clatter of hoofs on the macadam road, the hy Mr. M went 
gay as a wedding, but Mr. Milligan comforted guard rode by, with pennants lances all a-glitter move the furniture 
he couldn’t have done much in any case, with in the sunshin In an open car err t ‘ t t t 
y two months dead, no matter how much money’ wearing a uniform that meant not} ga A 
had been. Beside him sat his private secre word gove t ‘ I i 
found Grace in overalls, packing, hot, tearful and though called by fate to wield nothing mightier than a per r 
subdued. He patted her on the shoulder and said, ‘“‘ Cheer And as the carriage rolled by, the governor turned and trong 
up, Gracie. It will soon be over.”’ looked at Mr. Milligan and at Grace, wearing her wedding I—-I might d mething de t Mr. Millis 
“I don’t like leaving you, dad—all alone.” veil. Automatically his hand went up to his helmet as_ tucking Ss mosquito net 
Mr. Milligan could not think of anything t ‘ven though returning the salute Mr. Milligan had not made é mor g he went : r 











» usual platitudes failed him. ‘You'll be happy, Gracie. him, in a manner that told Mr. Milligan without the office, to scrutinize the newspat i tisemer in 
After all, he’s the man you want, isn’t he?” slightest doubt that the governor had no notion w ‘ Occasiona e we é 


Gracie said, in a muffled voice, that there was nothing was, and it hurt Mr. Milligan to think he was not even no one ever m or Nov vere é 
W yz r. 
“Go and dress yourself then. The car’s waiting and it’s gression of Mr. Milligan had been o 
nearly two.”’ As little, as insignificant, as all that was he As well I did, t iid M f 


rong with Captain Fraser worth remembering for his unworthiness. Even the trans e clerkship under government i f = 


f u htriy ’ r , j na 
lan unobtrusive nature pressed and ei 


‘What about something to eat, dad?” Wild thoughts flocked into Mr. Milligan’s mind. Per- ning, as he | ed 
“IT got something in town,” lied Mr. Milligan haps one of these days he would do something so spectacu-  ¢ I 


Presently Grace came down in her white dress. She had lar and noisy that all the world would notice him. | 







made it herself in the evenings. She wore a piece of tulle suddenly saw a headline 

over her face, which he had given her. He had had to GOVERNOR OF BuRMA SHOT W 

pawn his watch to a Chinaman to get it for her, but he was 
ad that he had done it. The soft white stuff gave Grace ¢ 


a 
misty glorified look; made her, somehow, wonderful. And would be thinking about something f i I} 





Mr. Milligan. He 


iafl 


onder 


many people 
crowded round a 


man that he did 


way to turn, tne 
next he was alone 
No moderation 
about anything 
The car drew up 


' 1 
with a sudden jerk 





ing party “ese Mr. Miliigan Had a Feeling That the Governor Disliked Him Intensely 
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of Liberty 











tressing faults. Some 

f these iults are 

faults that distress only Europeans, so that they 
may turn out to be ets instead of faults. 


however, like the willingness of the 


people to elect from time to time a 











enthusiastic and fi 
Americans for the 
beauty, symmetry 


piece of scenery, 
in which he 


stment. 


has 


arks of Frogress 


LEVER, from Revere 


sachusetts, to Long 


Beac} Calitorr these men are 
illowed free rein with the edges of 
t ean, the ocean promptly loses 
1 large part of its majesty and dig- 
nit and takes on a bedraggled, 
furtive and unkempt air, such as 
might be taken on by the Goddess 


y if she were arrayed in a 


petticoat and a slovenly 
g sack of the sort that 
of the period 


adjacent to the Spanish- 


tne norrors 


American War 
| woo ind templed 
S, wnere they are inprotected by 
malefacto great wealth or the 
casional real-estate developer who 
has known enou to employ a su- 
pe sing architect with brains, are 
berally smeared with hot-dog 
tands, gasoline filling stations and 
a st ng eruption of signboards 
" ylazon abroad the advantages 
f commodities which are obviously 


+ 
{ 


e 


13 


ey 


' 
dough-brained p cian to public office, devour apple pies 
with soggy undercrusts and permit the injection of filth 
into literature and drama, can easily be recognized as faults 
without European assistance 
But of all the faults that are peculiar to 


North 


nent, there is no fault that has caused more 


1atical disregard on 
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With Which the Landscape of the Memorial Was Wrecked 


Ca} 
of 


uv 
gov 


In spite 


v Kemmetl lL. Roberts 


affairs of the United States 
large, it has suffered a series of severe 
blows from time to time, 
cause of the fact that it is one of tho 
that belong to everybody and are « 


more important to their makers than anything ever made 
by Nature. Marks of progress and civilization in the 
shape of more or less symmetrical telephone poles, heavily 
adorned with chaste crossbars and liberally festooned with 
wires, enhance the zwsthetic value of all beauty spots by nobody. 


being erected in large numbers at slightly rakish angles in It has become } 


front of all of them. 


€ 


om cd 


aS Wwe’ 
saci biaa 
ebeeka? 


An Architectural Eyesore—the State,War and Navy Building 





ital of the Un 


ernment of 


ington as one of the most beautiful citi 
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CH PITA L 


Sylvan retreat 
: : ae : invaded by An 
tofa nts } ican enterprise and 
| e ma , transportation fac 
[ ext - , ‘ ilies, turn into re 
Amer W he t fined tourist camps 

A y 
— ag overnight and sub 
: stitute the tents of 
ele { ¢ the tin-can tourists 
; ind the pleasing me! 
i 
. . ’ odaies otf itinerant 
y iid o mandolin playe 
: f the shagg ve 
te re } i dure of wooded | 
a s imagina slopes and the mo 
' , , ‘ 
1, r he notonous plaints of 
Wa l the catbird and W 
) be niv the | 
! son's thrus} 
( nt tT é 
enter of the wor Sob Stuff 
\round it should cer 
1 be . 
Bay ig Sanne a (CITIES, unless 
letters and in a guarded by th 
i ¢ +} ; ‘ strict ns perr t 
, th } the erection of ar 
\ ; bee avored tectural monst 
? 7 
( ( “Ne es and slums in the 
H ‘ ( most exposed place 
De ‘ I 
anda t e sture 
z Amer in re dent 
I x’ 4 eae 
Hf Nort ig al? saa either take no not 
America! "i oot f the resulting 
branch of the — ° ores emit a sir 
i eee 
uman race has, a y a. @ rie pained yelp ua 
may be learned from y .’ bs ther nk back int 
j 1 at od ed - 
bservatior i i s the coma from whict 
earefu perusal of L: f--- , mye 2h the emerged 
ny kuropean jour " : —— Washington, a 
al.a number of d The Lincotn Memorial and the Washington Monument, Showing the Temporary War Buildings of Reenforced Concrete known to the new 


immigrant Is the 


1 States and the fountainhea 


tec 
some 15,000,000 people 
of Washington's importance in the 


and of the 





and breath-taking 
rchitecturally and scenically, be- 
se untortunate oblects 
msequent wned by 
yopular and permissible to speak of Wa 
ties in the world. and 





to emit a few rich and thr 


over such matters as the cherry blos- 


soms that bloom for a week or tw 
in Potomac Park each spring, the 
shining glory of the Lir n Memo 
rial, the heart-rending beauty of the 


Capitol at night, and the sylvan love- 
liness of Rock Creek Parl 


All these t} 


to devote all one’s tall 


rt r ’ ) t 7 
Ings are be< iu 


them when de: 











is as misleading as to devote ; 
one’s time to Scotch whisky wher 
dealing with Scotland or to Braz 
nuts when considering Brazi 

Those who me 1 the beauties 
of Washington do so with evident 





pride; they are pleased to see Was! 
ington beautiful they 


should be vitally interested —in order 


Consequently 


to preserve the existing beauty 


to insure greater beauty in the fu 
ture—in mentioning some of 


ington’s less pleasant features 


Among these fe 





atures, for exa 
should be mentioned the cheap and 
tawdry eyesores that rim the great 
avenue leading from the Capitol to 
the T Building; tl 
yards, trash piles, shacks a 
that surround approaches to the 
crude 
buildin 





reasury 


the and graceless government 


gs dumped down in unforgiv- 





able locations during the war; the 












incongruous 


that rs 


built 


beautiful govern 


privately 
in the face of 


ment buildings because of the fail 


structures f 





of 
experts and acquire for governmental pur 

pe they 
unobtainable parks and boulevards, 


timid Congresses to act on the advice 


ses the land on whict stand; the 
rec 
ommended years ago by competent city 
planners as essential to the proper devel- 
opment of the city, and lost forever be- 
cause of congressional shortsightedness 
and penuriousness; and the square miles of 
rolling tree-covered countryside stripped 
and leveled and covered wit} 


It 


var 


row 


houses 


might be remarked in 


ious Visitors 





to the city 





t 
ton, in the 





early dadavs of its existenc 


were liberal with their protests and criti- 
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ait ile al 


TL 


a 
hd bias 





cisms because of the hogs that were per- = 
mitted to root freely and meditatively in 
its muddy streets. For some strange rea- 

n one hears little criticism or protest ry’ R 
because of a more modern and more offen- | 
sive product—the individual who, con- ‘ 
sumed with a desire for mor is willing f 
to wreck the natural beauty of the nation’s l = — enn aeeeeed f 
capital with architectural excrescences, The Lincotn Memorial Which, its Opponents Claimed, Would Shake Itself to Pieces , ient 

For some equally strange reason many From Loneliness and Ague. Qver Two Million People Visited it Last Year fg 
of the gentlemen who have been re spon- t t ‘ 
sible for the city of Washington in years gone by have _ planners who have been tr g f s to save W { ed An 
been unable to get through their heads the idea that the ton wast ‘ 
capital of a nation is the measure of that nation’s civiliza- “Your ideas ar ery € nsive. We the it we t ng t 
tion and greatness. cannot afford to spend mone n then f is the tects, eng i 

Any suggestion—such as that of President ( lge in courthouses and post offices that mu ‘ ult ir f ] ng he eve 
his December, 1926, message to Congress—to the effect sections of the countr At the present moment we nothing 
that Washington should express the soul of America, has too busy to bother with plans for making Washingtor George Wa t t 
almost invariably brought forth queries as to how much it a great capital. It is a great capital anywa Why dor w 4 SUI and ens 
would cost instead of how it could be done. you look at the nice things about it instead of the unpleas- _ { ng n H i 


The nations of antiq- 
uity had bizarre and 
peculiar — from the stand- 
point of many American 
legislators — ideas con- 


cerning the building of 


In Athens, 


elr Capitals 


for example, there was 
collaboration between her 

lizens, her architects 
and her sculptors. An- 

nt Rome conscripted 
the labors of her masters 
‘ the arts in order that 
the city might be beauti- 
fied. The United States, 
nowever, has been ve ry 
chary of collaboration 


of 


who 


with or conscription 
the mep of 


could show 


genius 
America how 


to express Its soul. 





L’Enfant’s Plan 


Ton 


lands« ape 


greatest archi- 
and 


in 


engineers 
architects 


the country, seeing that 





the future of Washington 
to be 


business, so that the ci 


seemed nobody's 





7 tery, Washington 
was rapidly degenerating 


into an architectural and scenic hodge-podge that expressed 


the soul of a dish of corned-beef hash rather than the soul 
of America, have come repeatedly to Washington and 
begged for the opportunity to do what they could to apply 
first-aid treatment and start the city toward becoming a 


genuine capital. 

lunt, early- 
infant, the 
help of George Washington and 
gr 
hat was ignored for 100 


None of these gentlemen received the rough, | 
American treatment that was accorded to L’] 
engineer who, with the 





conceived the eat orl 


the plan t 
1 almost i 


Thomas Jefferson, 





ginal plan for 
ie city of Washington 
damaged an 
the politicians. 


years, badly rreparably wrecked | 





‘ 
ry 


L’Enfant, having drawn up a plan that is generally re- 


garded today as a masterpiece, was opposed by 





everybody who had anything at all to say about the f 
of Washington. The appreciation that was accorded to 
L’Enfant’s work may be partially gauged from the fact 


l 
rs went unrewarded 


that his labs and that he died in the 
bitterest poverty. 
What the nation’s representatives have said effect 


distinguished architects and 


Saint-Gaudens’ Adams Me: 
morial,in Rock Creek Ceme: 
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The Capital From the Air, 


Showing the Unsightly Temporary Buildings Betwe 


Capitol and the Union Station 
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Al SAGA OF Tile SWORD 


ss table of gray-headed old Pris- over the Danube in just the time it takes to 
fect mmanding the legion march there.” 


jJuniores, second in the list of 


ds of the army of the Fast, the 








them by the half-naked slaves 
igh the lifted door 
spear 
CVT 
t tne 
metal 
rmor 
esun- 
thoug 


C,ra- 
t the 
Vest!’’ 
i Dar- 


with 


ILLUSTRATED 





‘Valens ought never to have allowed them to 


cross the Danube at all; he only let them into 


r otlicers who were his guests iO ° ° Thrace because they were a lot of Arian heretics 
rumentative over the sirup) Iv iF. Bri ttlem Alustin like himself!’’ exclaimed Crispinus, the sharp 


nosed commander of the first cohort of the Her 


SQOULEWN culiani, who was a fervidly doctrinaire Christian 


of the rival Athanasian 
sect 
‘*Heretic yourself 
came a furious shout from 
the other side of the table 
\ It was from Marcellus, a 
cavalryman of the emper- 
or’s bodyguard who was 
| notoriously of the Arian 
| persuasion and had in 
deed received preferment 
from Valens on account 
| of it ‘If the Augustus 
had brought them across 
the Danube to extermi- 
nate you pestilent Nica 
>» done 


ans, he would have 


them should give up his 
arms before he crossed 
Was that to get their aid, 
think you? Bah!” He 
spatin contempt. ‘‘ The 
worst of you Athanasiar 
is that you are all liars 
With a 


Crispinus leaped to his 





feet, half pulled his short 


word from its scabbard 





Priscus reached grimly 


forward, put his heavy 





Romar hand upon his subordi- 

fe nate’s shoulder and 

t, [wil forced him back into his 

ghting seat 

pens!”’ ‘Satis!”’ he said, 

1 small eee harshly and authorita- 
from He Saw Their Blood: Maddened Horses Bare Their Teeth as They Plunged Among Men Whose Arms tively 4 For me the old 
gh up Were Suddenty Freed for an Instinctively Upward Protective Gesture gods of Rome are good 





said behind his back that this year 


states, as well as investing 





licate that purchased Gothic prisoners of 
he glutted Eastern slave markets and 


Sicily, where an epidemic had produced a 


‘Rome can afford two emperors, my friend, only 
never meet. When the Emperor of the West 
Emperor of the East, one of them is going 
bble up the other. And the Emperor Valens 
no intention whatever of being gobbled up by the 


believe me! Brilliant young nephews 
on big victories in Gaul are not very wel- 


ur knock-kneed, pot-bellied Augustus. I'll make 


ghting cocks that Valens attacks before 


ou don’t ruin yourself, Miltiades!”’ laughed 
ially ruddy commander of the second 
reuliani. ‘Valens may not attack at all. 
his Goths may attack us instead, while 
tant. It’s their best chance.” 

said Sempronius, commander of a vevil- 
i I reconnoitered their camp this 
re about half a day’s march off—and they 
ntention of attacking. They had walled 





sund with their wagons in their usual way, 
is, men and women, from behind them. 
cavalry anywhere, and we know pretty 
hat the Goth never fights without his 
hey must be off raiding somewhere. 


Gratian or no Gratian—to attack. We 


em without their cavalry 


is interposed with a growl from the head 


aid Why hurry for that? If they have 
when we fight it only means that we shall 
the vermin together. Cavalry!’”’ He 


empt. ‘Your cavalry, my good 





Sempronius, is all very well for scouting and chasing fugi- 
ves or riding down mobs of archers and slingers, but 
against a solid legion, like the old Herculiani, shields linked 
and spears leveled, it has no more effect than spray against 
It is the infantry of Rome that has conquered the 
world. Cavalry never won a battle yet!"’ He snorted, and 
diluting with water the thick sweet wine in his silver cup, 


it was a thin-faced scholarly looking 
young man in the splendid uniform of the emperor’s per- 
sonal aides-de-camp who ventured the remark 
may believe Plutarch, it was with cavalry 
that the great Alexander won his battles.”’ 
**Pooh!”’ exclaimed old Priscus, setting down his beaker 
Hundreds of years ago, before 
and his battles were against the cow 

ardly Asiatics we chase from our Mesopotamian frontier 
posts! Who ever saw cavalry charge home against organ- 
I should like to see Alexan- 
He spoke suddenly 


“‘How long ago was that? 
Rome commenced 


der’s cavalry charge my Herculiani!”’ 
more seriously, with the vehemence of a man who has a 
grievance. ‘‘ Don’t let yourself get infected with these new- 
fangled imbecilities, my friend. 
the only troops in the army who really matter are swamped 
in hordes of useless light-armed aurilia and cavalry that 
cannot do more than skirmish. 
fellows who get all that’s going. The last thing you clever 
people at the court consider is the old regular legion. 
when it comes to the battle it is the good old-fashioned 
regular legion that stands fast just as it always did, and 
If I had my way I'd reconstitute 
the legion just as it was in the old days before Constan- 
the legion of ten cohorts and five thousand five hun- 
dred men, with three hundred cavalry to guard its flanks. 
Give me half a dozen of the old legions of Diocletian 


The danger today is that 


They’re the fashionable 


wins the fight for you. 


these present-day, so-called legions of a thousand men 


and I'll wager that 1 would push these barbarians back 





enough, as they were good 
enough for my fathers, and I don’t pretend to under 
stand the quarrels of the Galileans. I only know that if 
you had your way you’d tear the empire to pieces between 
you. You ean worship your newfangled gods outside 
Mithra and all the rest of them; here at this table there is 
only one divinity—Roma Dea Immortalis, whom we all 
serve!’’ He raised his refilled beaker “Ave!” he ejacu 
lated with religious solemnity. 
Crispinus and Marcellus continued to glare at each other 
while ruddy-faced Metellus-- who happened to be a Mithra 


] 
¢ 


worshiper—tactfully renewed the conversation with a 


laug 

“Tf only Lupicinus and Maximus had not been such a 
pair of scoundreis!”’ he said. “‘If 1 were Augustus I would 
crucify both of them. One expects provincial governors to 


take bribes; but not to the extent of letting a horde of 
barbarians come into the land with their weapons as they 
did!” 

‘And then deliberately to starve them afterward!” in- 
terjected Procopius, an engineer in charge of one of the 
parks of ballista and catapults. ‘‘ Those two thieves must 
have become as rich as Croesus with selling their putrid 
offal to those famished multitudes. I happened to be sent 
up north on a mission and saw it all. I shan’'t easily forget 
it. They paid ten pounds of silver for a joint of the rotter 
meat Lupicinus used to send along with a heavy guard on 
each cart. Later on it amused him to fill the camp marke 


with dead dogs he requisitioned from all over Thrace— and 


the poor wretches fought with one another to 











male or female, for a carcass. Towar er ‘ 
selling their own sons and daughters piece of a ca 
cass. You can’t imagine the horror of that awful « p 
I’ve seen besieged cities, but never anything like that. e 
wonder is that with arms in their ey didn’t revolt 
sooner!”’ 

“They have made up for it in the last two years, at any 
rate,’’ said Sempronius. ‘‘They’ve made Thrace a desert. 
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You can ride from end to end of it and not see a peasant scramble wn the be f t \\ 
All those Who Nave escaped are be na tne MA ol re ro rm ! } ‘ rr? Y ‘ Vf 
town eve lit they cou think I was the i | ght | 
“They can fight too!"’ remarked Sertorius, commande they were going to te mt ece It wa e gu ed wit 
of the au “in KNOW! a tne ea 1 f Jumpers 1a t eal t me if ' t ‘ t 
“Jove! They gave us a hard day’s work at The W A mar I ( etwee the teet I I 1 
last t« r! 4 Ww le A a ‘ a rie 
Ad Si es! eX iim i face-scarred ivairymar over one eye ind Ke t tne! i ¢ f ne y r t 
ilong the table, repeating the name of that desperat pe e! I promise t the last ( Give me t time te M 
fought inconclusive battle whose heaped skeletons were t t Olle the army ine Greet ‘ easa { hice ! 
remain for a generation or more somewhere in the narrow **Never have I seen ar ything or Ihe y ] r 
tretch between the hinally northward tlowing Danube and The other officers had tu } ipre ( A ‘ ¢ im, glare i ¢ 
the sea. “‘Were you there? I was— lost half my ve io = spoke ready the r b 
in a hand-to-hand slashing match with a rush of their You were there hese men ¢ ea ints getall the _ ticall tumu 
mailed horsemen from behind their wagon camp — we ick! Did you see Astyar of the Gre eat M ] tter that swaye s 
might have been gladiators in the theater He laughed n the last chariot race? our t, his gu n ‘ 
boisterou “It looked at one time, Priscus, as thoug! Miltiades laughed again. ‘*Not only did I see it, but I nga path { m. Animr 
your unbreakable legions were going to break after al von five hundred good golden solidi on it. He threw awa Augustus! Ave Impe Aug 
But you are quite right; so long as they stand firm no |} trace knife and went like a wl wind, while the Re Victor! rose arour ye 
Roman army can be beaten, and the way they closed up and Whites stood up and screamed curses at him— part eager for the ttle t eran 
their ranks that day Was a sight for the gods!’ arly after the wheel of ypnons ¢! t came off att se asqulir ‘ ace 
‘Richomer had the Goths pretty well cornered after turr Marcus nearly went into the sn } Put vou miled insincere t ¢ r 
ward, though,”’ said Procopius the engineer. ‘*That’s the money on the Greens, my friends, for the next races. The his friend ed tl ght I 
way to deal with barbarians- coop them up behind an Whites and Reds haven’t a champion that can get neare them tl until he 
earthwork and turn the engines on them the Greens than their dust! \ moment late f ng | 
‘Bah! There are too y engines in this army al- ‘Rubbish! Listen to him! I bet you my new Armeniar wad tnat wed the imp. 
ready,’ growled old Priscus in his voice, made harshl; lave against your Lkgyptian that Glaucus beats Astyanax headquarter ited ir f 
hoarse by a lifetime of parade grounds. ‘“‘This cowardly at the next games!” Herculiani Junior ft r ‘ 
ong-range business is killing the proper spirit of infantry “*Glaucus? Glaucus hasn't a chance against Porphy- opened it, glanced at tents, t 
foot to foot, push with the shield and stab with the gladiu rion—it is Porphyrion that will beat Astyanax Metellu ommande f the tw 
And your earthwork is only effective so long as there are “What will you bet? I take you egion was divided 
no other hordes of barbarians to attack you in flank and your tablets! A hundred solidi to fifty We n out tomorrow é 
rear and make you scuttle from it as Saturninus had to wins!’’ The whole table was suddenly in an uj rations on each man, fourteen da 
scuttle after Richomer had gone back to Gratian.”’ sionate part iship. Those rival factions of the Hipp« all spears and swords a 
‘**Richomer!’’ exclaimed Edobic, his foreign accent drome, which, at Constantinopolis as at Rome, furnished all armor rey 1. Lool e sa 
naively eloquent of pride in that celebrated fellow bar- each their champion for the chariot races, divided the arn any of the Goths ¢« ‘ } 
i barian who was Count of the Household to Gratian, Em- nturiously antagonistic loyaities to this or the othe sult \ s Z ( 
peror of the West. ‘‘That is a soldier! I vowed an image as they did the swarming populace of the capital. Olt Gratian a 
for Sancta Sophia in Constantinopolis if he should returt ndeed, those citizen adherents fought desperate the 
nd now he is here! He will not let Valens do foolish ti Hippodrome itself, not cea on at least one occas At the same t 
be.ore Gratian arrive He will make him wait, so that unt three thousan i t nm sia lo those var wagor that w G r 
together victory w ll be certain haraened idiers at the t i ) Priscu the hea Aban ‘ ial! i 
Mil s the Gree aughed s niu It was espe wagered Victory, past « iture, Ol some celebrated iri ou i ng ‘ yon 
hd racer was of far more ex ng interest thar e ove ceive blessing and 
miliar routine o he im} mm on mh the ere ym earne pre Zz 
never engaged act there ft rst V ‘ 
. If It was old Priscus who stopped the tumult Listen! Ostrogot! t 
} ws ne ried sudder n nis narst ce Listen! t le 
it Victorious or not, if he waits for Gratian he is fir ned Outside, still at a distance across the amp, there was a great mig Di Y 
He } only one chance to fight and wir re Gratiar continuous biaring ol trumpets, a coniused enthusia nake iren ga t \ 
comes to take the credit The whole Eastern I pire is vociferation from a multitude of mer wa “ y r A 
clamoring at him ou know what happened the Hip he empe goes among the troops,’ said old Priscus feverish 
1} Odrome at Constantinopo 1 month or so back? 7 nodding his head ecognitior the sound Now we gs ‘ ted or rehe 
moment he appeared in the Imperial seat ali the spectators now Sul W ne attack tomorrow Continued on Page 
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The Army, Thwarted in its First Flush of Martial Ardor, Relaxed Into a Wearied Impatience, a Murmurous Discontent That Was Aimost Insubordination 
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Gentlemen of the Box Offfice 





“Entertain an Exhibitor for Seven and One Haltf Dollars! 


sicSmwsiwo'win — By I IRAINIK CONDON 


The last Gil-and-Short 


face 


s new 


/ 


, 
pena, 


TEMPLE THEATER, Kenipec 


ILLUSTRATED 


always go well with our 
f 


w heaven's sake, give somebody else 
irdine 
gs on the 


ALHAMBRA THEATER, Potopoli 


Berr Snow on the shelf a while. She 





i chance and put 


has outlived her usefuine screen and doesn’t do your 
pictures any 


good, 





Wine and Women excellent and Gilfillan seems to get better 
but would suggest a new leading lady. Miss Snow looks terril 
My people want to see pretty girls. Get a new gir 

ACME THEATER, Danbury. 

We are sick and tired of seeing Bernardine Snow trying to 
act kit Gil-and-Shorty pictures. My patrons want 

utl ell Gilfillan to wake up. 

GEM THEATER, Morris Barmer, owner. 

We think it would improve your comedies if you were to hire 

ew leading woman for Gilfillan. 


GOSSMILLER AND RABINOVITCH. 


HERE you are,” said President John O’Day, as he 
stopped reading aloud to his star, Mr. Walter W. 
Gilfillan, and tossed the reports aside. ‘‘That’s a 
few of them. You want me to read you some more?” 
“No,” “that’s enough. Don’t mean anything 
anyhow.” 
““We have here,”’ 
‘reports from exhibitors all over the country, com- 


said Gil, 


continued the big chief, nodding at his 
desk, * 
menting upon your comedies. These men are in touch with 
the public. If the public is getting tired of Miss Snow, 
why be obstinate about it?” 

‘Because they're a lot of weevils,”’ Gil rejoined. ‘They 
don’t know what the customers like, and they don’t know 
what’s Why anybody should pay attention 
to what a lot of flat-headed theater owners think is entirely 


good or bad 


beyond my simple mental powers.” 
protested Vice President Grogan, who 


‘Oh, now, Gil,” 
agrees with John O'Day and has become rich doing 
hat. We must be guided by what 


always 
so, “you don’t mean 
the exhibitors tell us.”’ 
‘““We must, must we?”’ Gil said. “‘ Did you ever see one 
of these mental giants? Did you ever get up close to an 
exhibitor and look down into his eye? That’s what’s the 
matter with this business—paying heed to what outsiders 
*y re not outsiders,’’ Mr. O’ Day said gently. ‘‘ They 
are the middlemen who deal out our wares to the ultimate 
and it seems to me we should consider them.” 
it,’’ shouted the comedian. ‘I tell you that 


onsumers, 
‘Not a | 


the average theater owner doesn’t know any more about 


int than so many Eskimos 


what his patrons w 





BY R. mM. 
foolish to read these reports and ask me to fire Bernardine 
Snow because they don’t like her. What about the ones 
that do like her?” 

“She isn’t pretty, Gil. You'll have to admit that.” 

“No, but she’s funny; and we’re making comedies, or 
trying to. You want me to dash out and get a pretty 
flapper?” 

“Exactly,” said O’Day. 

“Read the reports,” said Grogan. 

“Rubbish!”’ snorted the comedian, and the conversa- 
tion continued, with Mr. Gilfillan losing ground. 

For more than a year Gil had been grinding out com- 
edies, playing the lead in each, with Shorty Hamp to help, 
making up the story and acting as his own business manager. 
For more than a year Miss Snow had been his leading lady. 

It was true that she was no longer a mere child, and 
never had she won a beauty prize; but she understood 
the rudiments of comedy and she was funny, having 
queer mannerisms that seemed to interest and amuse 
the Argus-eyed ones who paid their money at the box 
office, 

3ernardine was pathetic, and pathos is not so far 
away from comedy. She looked sad and so people 
laughed at her. She worked tirelessly and well, 
made useful suggestions to her boss, was never late on 
the set and at no time displayed flashes of tempera- 
mental eccentricity. 

Therefore Gilfillan, who has had experience with 

flighty females, approved of Bernardine and contended 
that her presence in his films was a distinct advantage. 
Messrs. O’ Day and Grogan had arrived at a contrary 
view, due to exhibitors’ reports. They perused these 
documents and insisted that the comedian put aside 
his leading lady and find one who was younger, pret- 
tier and more vivacious. Endless disputes followed. 
The studio officials held that the exhibitors, being on 
the ground, in close contact with the seat buyers, 
naturally knew what their customers desired. Gilfillan 
never departed from his opinion, which was that vir- 
tually all exhibitors were dumb eggs who knew nothing, 
and that sensible persons should pay no attention to 
their silly yowls. 

“That's all right, Gil,” said O’ Day, winding up the 
the men who buy 


series of debates; ‘but these are 


BRINKERHOFF 





Did You Ever Entertain an Exhibitor, Mr. Bowles?’"’ 


what we manufacture, and we r t « ( 
them. You'll have to dism M Snow. §S 
**So am I,” said Gil. 
He retired to the calm of |} wn office, where 
he found his staff sprawled about awaiting orders, 
and there he discussed the utter hopelessne of the 


motion-picture industry and the dey 


owners. 


“Bernardine is 


through,” he ann 





Hamp, Rascoe and Van Hoven, who diligently helped him 


make comedies 


job. 





““snesasure laugh getter, so sne loses her 


It seems that the exhibitors are tired of her.’’ 


He Blew a Sarcastic Kiss From His 
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“Don’t worry about Bernardine,”’ said Rascoe. “‘Shewill oysters, with ears ever cocked 
be out of a job about eleven and a half minutes. If we are word from the outside, but the theater 
a dumb studio, there are others not so dumb.” owners were ignorant and full of é 

“True,” said Gil. ‘‘ And we begin our new picture with and the comedy star tossed off litt 
a pretty girl. Any pretty girl willdo. Got to have flapper blue spar whenever he thought 
with their little pug noses, because the sainted publ them 
demands baby faces on the screen. The dumber they are, Cheer uj] said Shorty Hamy 
the better the public likes ’em.”’ “We're doing pretty fair. I've seer 

“Who says so?” worse movies than we n ‘ 

“The exhibitors. Those business Napole ons, standing “Where? asked WG i £ 
in their lobbies smoking stogies and trying to look like as dejected as a man on the rumble 
Augustin Daly. Read their reports if you can. Ask seat of a roadster 
O’Day. He’s got a rain barrel full of detailed misinforma 
tion, and he’s actually paying attention to it.”’ There came presently, to add to the 

Gilfillan grumbled and his associates mourned with him tribulations of modern life in H 


but when he began his new picture there was a strange wood, the second annual convention of 
leading lady walking about on high heels, looking very the Amalgamated Exhibitors’ Asso 
lovely and young, and known to the world as Gertrude. ation of North America. Long shin 
She was nineteen and much like a doll, both in appearance’ ing railway trains bore down upon 
and mental habits. In sorrow, Gil had discharged Ber California, laden with the owners of 
nardine Snow, telling her that she was one of the true motion-picture theaters from all the 
comics, one of the few of her sex in Hollywood, and that various corners and nooks of these 
her future was bound in hoops of gold glorious United States; and they came, 

“You'll have your own company,” he prophesied. of course, to discuss in formal conven 

“That’s all right, Gil,”’ said Miss Snow. ‘As long as_ tion the great and growing problems 
you think I’m a fair actress, I don’t mind being discharged.”’ of their giant industry. 

The flapper floundered through the new picture, and Gil The executive committee of the 
looked at her somberly and waited for O’Day to see the amalgamated gentlemen selected H: 
result in the projection room. It was not a triumph. A _ lywood for this convention so that the 


silent group beheld it and murmured disapproval owners of small theaters might prowl 
‘She won’t do,’’ O’ Day remarked. through the studios that manufa 
“I knew that,” said Gil. “ But isn’t she pretty?” tured their entertainment and rub 


“Let her go,” said O’Day, and another film career shoulders with the stars, near-stars, 
popped. Miss Gertrude, weeping little black drops of educated dogs, lions, horses and gorillas 





mascaro, received her last money from the studio cashier of thetrade. Ordinary citizens of H 


and stepped out into the great wide world where a girl can lywood paused in surprise and looked ~~ 
be a girl. There began afresh the hunt for still another at all the visitors in derby hats. The ‘That's All Right, Gil,’’ Said Miss Snow. ‘‘As Long as Yo: 
young and beautiful damsel, for Gilfillan was, as usual, be- year before, the exhibitors had con Think I'm a Fair Actress, I Don't Mind Being Discharged 


hind his schedule and striving to catch up. Helene wasthe venedin Atlantic City, where an excel- 








next one—last name unimportant. Helene sauntered into lent time was had by all and resolutions were adopted, much he interferes with t 

the motion-picture business from the ranks of the extras, after thorough discussion, urging that something be done _ be polite and later 

sauntered through a rather sad film affair known as Pota- about depraved patrons who keep sticking gum wads under Fat and thin, they came, with the 

toes and was discharged without formality. their seats. It was shown at that time that if the wads umbrellas. The gged the streets, | thet iW 
Gil despaired, groaned, swore and finally became hard-_ surreptitiously attached to the underside of movie seats luttered up the 

ened. If they wanted to ruin their motion pictures with were gathered into one large behemoth wad, it would easily helpless motion-picturs i e the k 

incompetent young ninnies it was none of his affair. He choke up Mount Vesuvius, with enough left over to sur 1 warm yé 

would do, without protest, as Boss O’Day directed, and prise anyone. They loitered in grou; treet 

things could go to pot. He would, so help him Henry, play In the midst of Walter Gilfillan’s dejection the exhil other what was the matter with the n 

a mongoose for his leading lady and say nothing toa living torial hordes swarmed upon the film capital, knowing full opening session of th nvention they fe 

soul. What was the use, he asked, of trying to accomplish well they would be welcomed with open arms by officials dios amain, pestered directors who were t g to w 


anything in this so-and-so business, with every hand against of all studios; for there is one man who cannot be kept talked at length with pe 





aman? How could you make good comedies with your out of a motion-picture studio, and that is an exhibitor. little yellow badges gay! Everyone was polite ther 
own studio undermining you? It would make anybody ill, You can keep government officials, army officers and Aus- The grouchiest general managers wore fix mile it 
the star said, looking a little ill to bear out his statement. trian grand dukes off the sets, but an exhibitor must be a seven-day convention, and some { ver 


In time his resentment took the form of gloomy hatred allowed to stroll in and bring his gang; and no matter how of calling it Better M e We 


ik 
of all exhibitors, for he felt it was they “This would be a g time 
and they alone who had steered his bark to Gilfillan, “‘to get ‘er 
into choppy seas. O’Day and Grogan em a long way 


he regarded as a couple of weak-spined 





Finger Tips and Stopped, and the Convention Burst Into a Genuine Thunder of Approval Continued on Page 136 
























JADICALISM in Mexico is part of the 
\ » of ultranationalism that has swept 


WAV OO) UilLTe avi 
1¥ the world. It registered first in Russia. 
na u > throes of it The Mexican 
ever, is different from the Russian or Chinese 
: g as a protest against the Diaz autoc- 
racy, it has become a camouflaged agency for the perpetu- 
in office of the small group 
Though nationalization is the 
It is 
ristic of the Mexican mentality that the appeal is 
» three countries that 


rather 


rotation 





the country. 
here is no definite or consecutive policy. 
social but political. The 
ave mentioned have populations whose illit- 
is not less than 80 per cent. The natu- 
few rule the 
many. This is particularly true of Russia, 


s that a 





onsequ 
where Stalin, instead of conserving the 
» of the proletariat, is fast 
himself. 
Eugene 
head of the Soviet-sponsored 


hiy 
the whol 


truth 


works 
known, 


becoming 
if the were 
(hen, 
Cantonese nationalistic government 
n China, would like to do the same. 

Each of these is predominantly an 
agricultural country. Since 
hope of communism 
bl n the in- | 





reposes 





dustrial worker, any perma- 

| 
nent hold is precarious. | 
Hence Bolshevism isdoomed 


eventually wherever it hap- 





ens to be intrenel 


small « 


LUSE In Me 


ymmfort to us, be- 


xico particularly 
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Plutarco Elias Calle 
toward mastery 
he was later governor. He hi: 


word, deed and 


Party was then moving 


of the state of Sonora, of which 
id subscribed by 

Magon tenets 
Calles served as general under Carranza and got his first 
military experience in that way. It is 
that he has never deviated from his original radical views 


purse to tne 
United States along the Rio Grande were closely affiliated 
with the Magonista faction As a matter of fact, the 
Magons really paved the way for the insurrection headed 
by Francisco Madero in 1910, which ended the long Diaz 
régime. 
I have dwelt upon the Magons because they were the 
forerunners of the movement which has reached its fruition 
in the radicalization of the Mexico of today. Al- 
though the Magonistas aided the Madero rev- 
olution, the usual split developed after 
victory had been won. One reason was 
that Madero was not radical enough. 
The Magons and their henchmen with- 
drew and became instrumental in or- 
ganizing branches of the I. W. W. in 
Mexico, which are still active. Vari- 
ous other radically inclined groups 
also sprang up, including factions 
headed by the bandits Zapata and 
Orozco and Antonio Soto y Gama. in 


nteresting to add 
They are as apparent in the drastic legislation that he has 
formulated since he 
he was an onlooker so far as participation in 
concerned. 

The Magon brothers broke off relationship with the Car- 
ranza when the latter I 
propaganda in the United States, whereupon they renewed 
their close affiliation with the I. W. W. and sought to 
establish a communist republic in Lower California. The 


became president as they were wher 


affairs was 


faction refused to finance their 


movement failed largely because of the influence 
to bear against it in the United States. 

The Magons and Librado Rivera then got busy on this 
side of the border. World War 
became so pernicious that they were arrested 
tion of the Espionage Act 
tive draft. 


the 


brought 


Their activities during the 


for viola 


and for obstructing the sele¢ 


They were sentenced to twenty years each 


Federal penitentiary at Leavenwortl Ricardo 


F 





res Magon died in prison 








> The body was sent home 
for burialand a great radica 
| demonstration was Staged 
at the funeral enrique 
| Flores Magor ind Rivera 
were pardoned at the urgent 
request of President Obre 
gon and deported to Me) 
ico. No sooner were the: 






















havoc is being wrought with 


aggre- 


.500 200 000. 


interests, whicn 





e nearly 1 


Analyze the beginnings of 


Viexican radicalism and you 
d that they are really 
‘ooted in the Industrial 


rid, more 
the I. 
The pioneers of rad- 


Ricardo Flores 


Workers of the W 
commonly known as 
W. W. 
caiism were 
his brother Enrique 
nio \ il- 
arreal, Librado Rivera and 
ian Sarabia. In 1905 they 
organized the Mexican Lib- 
eral Party to the 


iministration of Porfirio 


4 . 
; Magon, Ang« 


oppose 
Headquarters were 
established at San Luis Po- 
tosi. One of the Magon pre- 
notorious 
Bill Haywood, once head of 
the I. W. W. in the United 
tates and a fugitive 


from justice in Russia, where 


eptors was the 





now 


he is employed by the Soviet 


Wovernment 





ft : 
Wr 
", , 


back on native soil than they 


assumed their tormer roles 


as radical agitat At the 
time of n sit to Mex 
they were aff ted wit 


ganizations W 


ters near Tampi 


Outside Help 


hen GH the name 
4 Magon no longer car 





ries 1ts one me magic, tne 
wit wi lL Was 
go m hing o1 
now 
thre 





Once in ofl 
proceeded t 
to all his socia 

The principal 


Carranza’s radi 





isin the constitution of | 





around some of the pr 
sions of which the present 
controversy with the United 


mtates rages. 


























In those days no radical 
or pdonutical activities were 


permitted in Mexico. The Diaz government opposed the 
idicals at every turn, and the ringleaders, especially the 


Magon brothers and Rivera, had to fly. They escaped to 


e United State where they first lived as ordinary 
ticai relugees inseque ntly they blossomed forth as 
active radical agitators. Their first base was at Laredo. 

United Under One Banner 
| ATER they moved to San Antonio, and finally brought 
4up atl Angeles, where they became closely affiliated 


and other kindred extremist gr 


rOups in 
[he Magons were made head of the Spanish 


ection of the [. W. W. and 















1 published a weekly newspaper, 
Regeneraciér This was adopted as the official organ ol 
e rad i ga ation whi came t e KNOWN as tne 
Magonista 
Alt igh exiled in t United States, the Magor 
t} nitiated the ret re ut nar movement aga =f 
the D siministration, in 1907 ssing the b« 
! t ng the small town of | Vacas in Coahuila 
I ex lition r started the train of it ag 


Do not think fe 


that the Mexicans, and espe 


A Strike Demonstration at Tampico. eeree-pn 
At Right—Luis Morones, Minister 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor. 
Above—Alberto J. Pani, Minister 
of Finance, Who Opposed the 
Radical Measures 


\ cially Carranza and his radical asso 
\ ciates, were able to project 

ist policy on their own. Then, : 
laced Mexi 


ial and, in the 


an extrem 
“her is 


now, the average high-] 


can Official is a provin 





utterly ignorant of world af- 
/ fairs. For one thing, the Ca 
crowd had advisers among socialistic 
Americans and idealistic up] 

the United States and various Euro 


pean radicals. Some are still 


This last-named individual is now 
head of the National Agrarian Party. 
He is also one of the principal ad- 
visers of Luis Morones, Minister of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, who 


| main, 


is Calles’ right-hand man. 
When Victoriano Huerta over- 
threw the Madero government in 1913 and 


6 


and are among his most trusted ¢ 
But the chief aid and comfort came from Mos 
lidated the 
power at home, they turned their batteries loose for 
Mexik 
in the Western Hemi 
One was that it 





Gen. 
became president, all the radical groups con- 
lidated against his reactionary régime. Later 

on it was natural that they should align themselves with the 
Carranza when he launched his revolution against Huerta. as the 
sphere for two reasons. 
geographical position for the dissemination of 
both North America. The 
other lay in a fertile and receptive soil. 

The Carran It followed, f 


event. Among the early adherents of the Mexican Liberal tionale initiated its propaganda campaig 


cow. Once the Bolsheviks had cons 


conquest of new worlds abroad » was selected 


al base for operations 





With Carranza and his revolt we reach the crystalliza- 
For the first time all the 
proclaimed con- 


had a good stra- 


tegie 


tion of the socialistic sentiment. 


radicals were under one banner, which propaganda to and South 


titutional reform 


a revolution was notable for still another therefore, that in 1919 the Third Interna 


im} nin Mexic 


oO with 




















ee 

















A Public Letter Writer, Mexico 


the establishment of a bureau in Mexico City. Some of 


he most expert workers were sent into the field. They 


ncluded Russians, Japanese and a few Americans. These 


propagandists and their successors are not only still active 


Mexico but use Mexico as the center of operations which 


The Extremist Organization 


HE next step was the organization of the Mexican 
Communist Party, which came into being in 1920, a 
few months after Obreg6n had succeeded in over- 


throwing the Carranz: 
it Vera Cruz, Or 
n Luis Potosi, 


‘nters. 


government. Locals sprang up 


Puebla, Morelia, Guana 





ato, 








rico, Aguas Calientes and other 





industria 


Among the chiefs of the communist movement was 
Felipe Carrillo. He instigated an independent labor 


and political movement in the southeastern states of 
Yucatan, Tabasco, and Campeche. Its tendencies 
|communistic. He also organized the Central 





of Resistance, which was opposed to eve ry- 
thing and everybody that savored of capital. This 


gue maintained the closest relationship with the 





Third Internationale of Moscow. 

Carrillo paid the price for his excesses. During the 
De la Huerta revolution of 1923 he met the fate that 
he had meted out so ruthlessly to others. The 


aftermath of the Carrillo régime exists today in 
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I en n 
e becan ge Mie 
hve ‘ A nr 
tM 

t tT 4 t 

tion and hostility to the United St 
No sooner had the Commur Party ¢ 
than the inevitable row among ra ‘ \ 
though the party was as re ] 
quite suit the rabid element. The ling 
and organized the Confederacién Ger le J 
which means General Confederatior Wor ] 
more frequently referred to as the C. G. T 
Workers. This was the first pretentious extren 
organization in the republic. It wa ed exte 
nation of capital, the church and the arn 
Russian influence in Mexico received a mpetu 

1924 with the arrival of the soviet minister, Star 
Pestkowsky. Most soviet ambassadoria iggage the 
world over is full of propaganda. The minister became 
a leader among the ultra-radical element The soviet 


] 


legation, as elsewhere, was and remains 


of communistic ideas. Pestkowsky 


the various labor bodies which | 


i. &. =. 


assoc 


at 


A characteristic activity was the 


assis 


" > 
ance that Pest- 


1 — 1 } ] c 
KOWSKY and his government gave to the launching of the 


so-called Ar ti-Imperi 


listie Le agi 






really an ally of the Third Internationale 


spread communist propaganda in 


countries and to foster the work « 


in Moscow in its campaign agains 


1¢ 


| 


of America, 


ail 


tne 


e 


Its object is te 


Latin-American 


Communist Party 


[ 


nited States. It 


has branches throughout Central and South America, but 
its main offices are in Mexico City. 


One of Pestkowsky’s friends ar 


Adalberto Tejeda, Minister of t} 
Cabinet. While governor of the 


carried out an extremely radica 


} 
i 


ctate 


! 


ro 


rr 


KI 


r in the Calles 


of Vera C 





am and favored 


the confiscatory policy of the revolutionary government 


A further evidence of the asso 


and Moscow is the Club of Frien 


Mexico C This is the official 


| 





propaganda. The Zionist Club—it 


the Jewish Palestine organization 


the rendezvous for the professional agitators both native 


and foreign. 


} 
1 


center 


has nothing to do with 


( 


+ 


ati 


nf the 


between Mexico 


Soviet Russia in 


of communist 


Same name is 
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A Market 
Place at 


Guadata: 


jara in the 

State of 

Jatisco, 
Mexico 


At Left 

The Burro 
Pack Train, 
a Familiar 
Sight on 
Mexican 
Roads 


Another Strike Demonstration at Tampico 
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Continued on Page 229 
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Wale MIAUSIING Ql Al MIUEIRCIAAUN I 


m be series of events that resulted 


my becoming a merchant on 
began when | 


Mr. 





four years old. 








Stewart's health began gradually to fail, 
making it necessary that he be away 
from the store considerably, and at last 
he decided he would sell out. For sev- 
eral months he ran advertisements in 

e For Sale columns of the trade pub- 

itions, but as is usual in such cases 
t majority of those who responded 
wished to buy on credit, and he would 
consider nothing but cash. There was 





ynly one man, I think, who was in posi- 
tion to make an offer Mr. Stewart 
might have accepted. 


Negotiations with this gentleman 


progressed to the point where he came 
over 
the field, and for a time it 


to look 


to Centreton 


appeared as though the 


deal would go through, 


but a hitch occurred over 


terms and nothing was 
done. It was the same sit- 


that i have seen 
times 
business is thrown on the 
rket The 5 
see his enterprise only as i! 
worth a PT 
premium because of its es- . 
“d But the 


i trade 
buyer sees it 


uation 


scores of when a 





ma owner can 


going concern, 


tablishe 
prospective 
from the standpoint of 


mere phy 





cal assets, De- 
cause there is alway s the 
chance that trade may il] 
off under a change of own- 


ership. 





For a time, after losing 
Mr. 


run the 


one possibile customer, 
Stewart continued to 
business himself, 
though for Gay's at a time 
he could not come to the 


store. At! 


ist he was forced 





t home altogether 
ar r. Troop, who hadfor 
years been hei i salesman, 
was made the manager 
ind placed in full « arge. 


business education consisted in learning 
ough watching Mr. Stewart, certainly I 
e during the managerial régime of 
a bachelor; precise, anzmic- 
I think, been even more afraid of 
Ir. Stewart than any of us others. He was always ex- 
ly polite, and when waiting on trade would repeat 


racguate cour 


Mr. Troop. He was a tall, 


stomer’s name over and over again: ‘This is a fine 


piece of goods, Mr. Smit ‘You will surely be more 
than pleased with this, Mr. Smith.” “I recommend this 
} Mr. § , 

ea \ 


Putting Ceremony Into Business 


ie EN when he did not know the 
4 went through the same formula, but would leave the 


customer’s name he 





] f¢ nto? ; 


end entence, so to speak, hanging in the air. ‘This 
" e plece of goods, Mr * “T recommend this 
eartily, Mr * It was not like a Frenchman's 
Monsieur e frank American “ Mister.” I think 
Mr. Troop’s idea was to flatter the customer that he knew 
f I | but omitted to speak it because of 
some other thought that engrossed his attention. 
Out Mr. Troop’s only social intercourse for 
mal ed of attendance on his lodge meeting 


each Thursday evening. What distinctions were conferred 


ipon him during these secret sessions no one outside the 
der new must have been considerable, be- 
cause on the o« m of lodge funerals Mr. Troop always 
a half day off from his duties at the store to partici- 

pate, ana as e parade went the length of Market Street 





‘ marched immediate ly behind the hearse 
et odge brothers dressed as knights at arms who 
eid crossed spears above his head On these occasions 
Mr id an appe nce of great dignity, wearing a 





TLLUS TRATED BY 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


RAEBURWN VAN 















ewe ne meesite a* 


en 





ae 





‘*Things are Pretty Quiet, Peter, Aren’t They ?’’ She Asked 


yellow robe and a plush hat, and carried a brass tray on 
which was a silver dish full of salt. 

Somewhere in Mr. Troop’s secret soul there must have 
existed a love of dignified ceremonial; for as soon as he 
was appointed manager of the Stewart store he put into 
effect the most extraordinary He seemed to 
think a store should be run formally and majestically, like 
a lodge meeting; and he had full opportunity to carry out 
his peculiar ideas because by this time poor Mr. Stewart 
was altogether confined to his home. 

Mr. Troop’s first move was to do away with the little 
grilled inclosure at the back of the store that had so long 
served as office, and replace it with an inclosed room, on the 
ground-glass door of which he had painted, “‘ Mr. Troop. 
Private.’’ He spent practically all his time in this room, 
though what he found to do was a mystery to all of us. He 


changes. 


insisted that no one should enter without knocking, but 
once I forgot to do this and discovered him standing in 
front of a mirror going through some kind of calisthenics 


that I 
thal 





suppose were a part of his lodge proceedings. 





when any of us went in to see him he was just 
sitting at his desk thinking. 

A rule that Mr. Troop inaugurated was in 
During all the 
in business he was very 


connection 
with the visits of the traveling salesmen. 
iat Mr. Stewart had been 


informal with these callers; a salesman would come in, ask 


years tl 
» was anything needed, and get his answer imme- 
diately. If it was a line sold from catalogue or requiring 
only a few samples, Mr. Stewart would do the business on 
one if a more elaborate display was neces- 
sary he would go with the salesman to the Commercial 
House across the street, where all the traveling men put 
But when Mr. Troop became manager 


of the counters: 


up in those days 


would see traveling men only at 
the card 


e announced that he 


that he tacked on his 


ertair 


specified hours; 





door said, ‘“‘Salesmen received 
from 10 A.M. to 11 A.M.”’ Also, he in- 
sisted that each salesman desiring an 
interview should first 


office 


BUREN hand his card to 
one of us clerks; we would carry the 
card back to Mr. Troop and bring out 
his answer. 

One day, shortly after Mr. Troop be- 
came manager, we had a 
Garretson, who for many years repre- 
sented a Philadelphia jobbing house on 
the territory. Garretson was a man of 
fifty-odd, a little loud in manner, but 
respected everywhere because of his re- 

liability and loyalty to 
tomers, Mr. 
bought from him from the time 
he first started in 
When Garretson came into the 
store on this occasion he talked 
to me a few minutes about Mr. 


; Stewart's illne 


visit from Jim 


nis cus- 


and Stewart had 


business 


ss and said he had 
heard on the road that Mr 
Troop had been made 
manager of the business. 
] said Mr.’ roop Was back 

I and | 


in his private office 





was sure would be glad to 
know Mr. Garretson was 
in town, because we needed 
some things in his line 
Garretson grinned when I 
spoke ol the private office " 


Herb 


Troop would be so sty! 


‘I never thought 





he sald OKINEZ 
sutevery man to hisow! 
taste yy Da il 


No Sale 


M* TROOP had given 
suc! trict orders 
out tra 


about trave ng men that 





I felt | must warn Mr 
Garret r I told n ( 
would ve to give me 
eard, which I wou 

back to the office and bring word when Mr. Troop would 








see him. Garretson fairly 


**You mean,” 


whooped at this 


he demanded, “‘that I, who have known 





Herb Troop since he was a boy in knee pants, must send in 
a card to find out when | can see him? That yme kind of 
a joke, I guess. I'll go back and find out what it mear 
He went to the private office and stopped to read M 
Troop’s placard regarding the hours for receiving traveling 
men. Then he knocked loudly o1 e ¢ nd | ild 
hear Mr. Troop’s “‘Come in.’”’ Garretson opened the door 
‘Hello, Herb,” he said pleasantly. “‘I’m here with m 
full spring sample line. You don't seem to be very busy at 
present. Why not put on your hat and come over to the 


Commercial to look at my stuff now?” 


Mr. Troop sort of squirmed in his chair, then pulled out 


his watch. ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Garretson,”’ he said, “* but it’ 
three o'clock, and my hours for looking at salesmen’ 


samples are from ten to eleven. You read that sign on the 
door, didn't you . 

“Yes, Herb, I read your sign,’’ Ga 
slowly, ‘“‘but I didn’t believe you meant it, especiall 
me. You know I don’t call on anyone else in Centreton, 
h and get out on the e\ ; 

Mr. Troop looked unhappy, but stuck to his 
“Tomorrow | I] 


rretson answered 


wit! 





and I'd like to finis vening train 
guns. 
at ten o'clock,” he said, “I'll be glad to see 
you.” 

Garretson answered, speaking still more slowly: ‘‘To 
morrow at ten o'clock, Herb, I shall be exactly fifty mile 
from here, selling a bill of goods to Everson and Holmes 


in Overburg. If you mean what you say, I guess I shan’t 
try to see you any more. You may think the whole favor 
is on your side when you buy a bill of goods, but it isn’t. 


My house saves the merchants a lot of money by sending 





me out to call on them; and it is up to the merchants to 
If I have to stay in 


r, it adds to the 


help us any way they reasonably can. 





every town a couple of days to see a buy 
expense of selling my goods. If the expense of selling our 
price Good-} 





goods goes up, we’ve got to get bigger 
y99 


Herb, and good luck 




















With that he walked out of the store, and later in the 
afternoon I saw him get in the Commercial Hotel bus with 
his sample cases and start for the depot 

I have never been able to figure why Mr. Troop evi- 
denced such an astonishing change of character as he did 
My only guess is this: He was naturally a weak and timid 
person, but these qualities did not appear so long as he 
held a subordinate position. When he became manager of 
the business he felt his incapacity and tried to cover it up 
by an outward show of authority. Too timid to make his 
personality count, he resorted to rules and regulations. 
Since those days I have seen many little men pitchforked 
into big places, and almost always there was something in 
their actions that reminded me of Herbert Troop 

Whatever the reasons might have been, the fortunes of 
the Stewart store did not prosper under Mr. Troop’s man- 
agement. We had by that time about a dozen employes; 


but as there was virtually no one in command, inefficiency 





and loafing were general. 

Mrs. Mulvey, the faithful middle-aged Irishwoman, and 
myself were, I believe, more serious than the others, but 
even we two were affected by the general laxity and put 
less energy into our work than we were capable of. When 
Mr. Stewart gave up active managership the store was 
doing a business of around $100,000 annually; by the time 
Mr. Troop had been in charge a year we were running one- 
third behind this rate. 


The Manager’s Manager 


( NE day Mr. Stewart sent word that I should.come to his 

house to see him. It was a warm spring day, but he was 
sitting in front of the big base-burner stove, sagged down 
in a rocking-chair, and with a shawl around his shoulders. 
His whiskers had turned entirely white. Looking at him, I 
n. 


The ferocious air was gone He inquired about my 





wondered how it was I could have been so afraid of 


mother, and how I was getting along at the store, and even 
asked me in a joking way if I had found a girl. Always 
before he had called me S|} erwood, but now he addressed 
me by my first name 

‘Peter,”” he said finally, “‘I guess I made a mistake ir 
not selling the store when I had a chance. I couldn’t sell 





**You'’re Steady, and Once or Twice 
You've Showed Some Original 
Ideas. Do You Think You Could 
Run it and Get it Back Anywhere 

Like it Used to Be?"’ 


do something. You're pretty 


for me long enough to know the busine 


and once or twice you've showed som« 
nit and ¢ 
1 think 1 lid rut if 
used to be 


so unexpected | 


} 





Main I recall it, I had a shamed fe 
effort under Mr. Troop’s régime yul 
in the store I had filled every positior 

salesman; but I had sense enough t 


things were no guaranty I could be a 


a business. In my heart I knew Mr. Stewart 


me because there was no one else to fa 
if Mr. Troop was quitting 

‘He’s going to quit as manager,”’ Mr 
grimly; and then added, with a touch 


that had made him successful in spite 


eccentricities, “Troop will be a good deal 


his old job. You needn't worry 
He’s displace d aire ady re 
The upshot of the interview was t} 


Troop’s shoes and he went back to } 


head salesman. As Mr. Stewart predict 


resentment over his demotion; rather 
lieved to be rid of responsibility so he 
himself more wholly to his lodge activ 
less trouble than any of the other cler} 


thus suddenly put in a position of aut} 


Mulvey, in the beginning, had moments of near 


Zinnin 


but from the first day Mr. Troop ado 


and amicable manner from which he nev 


ing the time we were associated t 


ended when he retired on a pe nsion h 





I was manager of the Stewart s 
ment turned out to be more in nam 
Stewart had one son, Alfred, a man ter 
who had 


the 





regularly, for he married a girl wit 


and they lived most of the time near Bost 


wrote pieces for weekly newspapers and 


book on American humor that he never 
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CLOSE-UPS= 'v Norma Yalmadge 




















Hughie Mack, Mary Maurice, Norma, Kate Price and Van Dyke Brooke Norma, Leo Delaney, Van Dyke Brooke, Mrs. Norman, and Rose Tapley 


these rather haphazard recollec- Or to read, comfortably propped up with cushions in the — better quarters, and from Fenimore Street we migrated to 
rly days of the industry which has couch hammock, clad in an old short skirt and sport blouse, an old-fashioned brownstone front on Nostrand Avenue. 
so shaped and colored my life, I feel the same sort of with no prying visitors to observe what the well-dressed Here I enjoyed the luxury of a room to myself, and Cor 
tenderness for the past that a mother experiences in finger- woman of the screen wears in her home. What’s more, I stance blossomed out in little school froc] riginally made , 
ing the first baby clothes or early trinkets of her children. cook my own meals there. No maids rule over my kitchen for her, instead of those handed down from me to Natalie 

In a sense, the motion picture is my baby. When only in demesne. I peel potatoes, carrots and onions, shell peas, and then turned on the other side and passed on t 

my teens I grew up in it and with it, contributing my bit to boil meat, and concoct an Irish stew that melts in your Constance. 

| y and | hy adolescence. Motion pictures mouth, or at any rate, in my mouth. Almost from the start the Vitagraph Company distril 




















are still a long way from full maturity, but no other art of The smell of Irish stew always conjures up my childhood uted a small monthly bulletin to exhibitors, giving a brief 
ression in the entire world has grown up so quickly. days in Brooklyn when every Wednesday night was stew synopsis of each photoplay and embracing the complet 
( aspan of fifteen or sixteen month's release \t t or 
ears separate the peanut i — “ 7 the name t icte 
trew! ore theaters, su as I the ca We Ist but 12 
remember in Flatbush, where the playe nam y t 
children under twelve were ad- pear opposite those I the roles 
m d , kel,” from they} yed. 7 ‘ it 
the pa laces scat- came to know our individual 
tered rica. But | work long before we gained pub 
1 wonde audiences lic recognition They would 
get any more | from the ten- observe the attitude of their 
e] t d screen feature audiences toward certain play 


an did the 1911 audiences from ers, and when a picture went over 
the one-reel life dramas. The 


ity oi the entertainment 


espec ially well exhibitors would 
write to the Vitagraph Compar 
then more than compensated for requesting more productions 


of the period. a | which these particular players 





I ave never been appeared. 
dious to me—I find them ex- 


The other 


A Baffling Report 





day an intimate friend of mine 
NE 


teen cents each and three 





was having tea with me and went SET posters at fif- 
raptures about the flavor 


the pressed jasmine flowers sheets at twe nty cents each were 


and my silver service, once be- issued by the p city depart 








nging to the King of Hanover ment from the executive offices 
who later became King of Eng- in East Fifteenth and Locust 
and Streets, for advertising purposes 
Norma he examining but these contained 
t sutifury mans! Ip ol the names of the pictures 
coat of arms, “how 1 names of the players 
I idder to remember those postal cards of the 
1alid ir it} distribute in the audi 


special Vitagraph night 


size portraits of the more 





nent members 





( y TRE trary,” I re- A Group at Tea at the Talmadge Bayside House. Left to Right—Seated, Norma, Doctor company 10! Mt 
plied, ‘I was just as ippy Livingstone, Constance, Anita Loos, Mrs. Talmadge and Mrs. Gish, Mother of Lillian and however, « y our 

when I brewed my ten-cent pack- Dorothy. Irving Berlin is the Central Figure, Standing this way audience 

age of tea in a ten-cent up with know the names of 





the five-and-ten-cent-store coat of arms,” andI meant this night. Peg and Natalie made out the menus to fit the they saw repeatedly week after week, since 





erit; I am truly glad to have experienced pov- family pocketbook, and it was not until my salary had made between thirty and fifty pictures ye 
erty. It has given me a sense of appreciation that I might been gradually increased, over a period of two years, from Then, as motion pictures became more popular, sales 
never ha know therwise, as well as a sense of values. twenty-five to the munificent sum of fifty dollars a week men were engaged to travel through the more important 
It taught me the beauty of homely simplicity. Often lam that we knew the taste of turkey or a juicy porterhouse territories and boost coming productior In 1910 Mr. 
i with a mad desire to get away from our big house in steak on days other than holidays or gala occasions. Peg Albert Dorris mad ‘ip for Vitagraph expressly to learn 
Hollywood Boulevard—from the servants, the endless and Constance made a little extra money whenever there which players were using the most interest and whether 








responsibilities—and I run away, for a day or two, all by wasan opportunity forthem to appear, and Natalie brought the demand was for tragedy, comedy, historical drama 
myself to my little cottage on the beach at Santa Monica. home an occasional five dollars. Fred was sending small Westerns 

" S 4 
It is glorious to lie there in the sand in a bathing suit, checks from the road and, all in all, things were looking up I learned years afterward that Mr. Dorris’ report or 


the graceful gyrations of the pearl-gray sea gulls. for the tribe of the Talmadges. We decided to move into Norma Talmadge was rather baffling. ‘‘Many of the 











regard her a first-class comédienne, 
while others think her future lies in dramatic or emotional 

les.’ My varied experience, fluctuating between slap- 
stick one day and sob stuff the next, stood me in good 
ead, as it created an argument in exhibitor circles all over 
the States. Most of the other players continued in one line 
work. Flora Finch, Billy Quirk, Kate Price, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Drew and John Bunny were established come- 
Young, Jul 
Tapley, Maurice Costello, Antonio 
Williams, Leo Delaney, James Woods 
le Blackwell and others were classified as 
players of straight or serious parts. Lillian Walker, Anita 
Stewart, Leah Baird, Zeena Keefe, Rosemary Theby, 


most of the less experienced players were 





a Swayne Gordon, Flor- 









among the ingénues. But I was “neither fish, nor fow 





, nor 





Playing All Over the Lot 


j pwr rows of brass buttons, a saucy cap and a tight- 
fitting uniform turned me into a comedy bell boy. Curls 
ral 


down my back, fluttering eyelids and a baby stare made 








me as p and innocent as the driven snow. A beauty 
spot on the left cheek, French-heeled slippers, and a bosom 
padded with three r of ruffles converted me into a 
woman of the underwor A smudged face, torn dress, ill- 

tting old shoes and a half dozen plaits sticking out in all 


directions were sufficient to throw me into the spirit of my 
Sis Hopkins réles; and the same narrow braids neatly 
mbed out, parted in the middle, with a knot at 


1 a little aluminum powder sifted 





n, plus a lace cap, a cane to lean on and an 


expression of benignity, changed me inti 


an aged and sainted grandmother. In 
other words, | was all over the place, 





ater managers ll the girl wno 


played suc! and suc! a part 
in one picture and a widely 
d milar part in anotner 


were one and the same per- 


son. My name began to 
get around, and before long 
I was receiving letters at the 


Norma 
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Maurice soon found 


nor Mr. Blackton kne 
ver propaganda, but soon suc] 
addressed to Costell 


partners decided it was 





Keaton atthe Talm« 


Long Istand, May, 19: 











Sunshine—Brody, Mabel 


Leah Baird, Anne Schaefer 


Photographed 
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PIEOPILIE VIEIRSUS IDIEINILIINIE 


HE records 
Court 
his occupation as building superintend- 
ent for the Ma 
} ‘ 


Gowen Construction Company, 
fined five dollars for dis- 


ILLUSTRATED 





is of the Coney Island: Police 
crow that stew Denine, gv BY Thomas McMorrow 


BY RAEBURWN VAN 


BUREN 


hi rht-fingered 


j 
and Z0U-nnNg 


talked about Dan Fahey 
and strong-backed men. 


preying on MacGowen, and he, by 


This gang had been 
Steve Den 
line, had just caught the redoubtable Dan him 

self with the goods 


his men lr 


were truck drivers 





rderly conduct on Monday, o 
june 9, 1913. He had en- 
tered Day’s Free Vaudeville 
Saloon on Surf Avenue, and 


had sat at a table in the first 
three rows fronting the stage 
free show, had ordered 
beer, had been duly served, 
and had then thrown the said 
beer on the waiter when the 
latter had demanded payment 
of twenty-five cents. Imme- 
diately after the ensuing fight, 
and it being still Saturday 
night or Sunday morning, he 
and his companion—one Ted 
Rorty, alias Chin Rorty 


ed for scalp wounds 





were treat 
Coney Island Hospital; 
there is arecord for that. The 
two merry-makers were then 








removed to the station house, 
languished there until Mon- 
day morning, and were then 
stood up at the rail of justice, 
shoulder te 

This mean in 


» shoulder. 
ident is re- 


counted 


here with precision 
because Steve Denline alleged 
at alater date, when charged 
vith a crime of the gravest 
that he did not know 
laid 


wouldn't 


Rorty, had never 





denied Chin Rorty’s ac- 


r thus gorou 











stioned by Inspector 

Conlin 11,1913; upon 
memory being refreshed, 

e said that he had indeed 
met a man at Co Island 
that day who had treated 


him like a gentleman and who 

id crowned royal treatment 
by offering him a piece of a 
ted robbery, 
ge d that he had rejected the 


ffer with anger, and had been 


} ? 
proje Hut he al- 














they delivered their loads to 


Dan and 


enough, 


new jobs honestly 





generally mi 
up areturn carg< 
of an unguarded bathtub or a 
box of fitting They 
Hudson Dusters, and be 


longed of right ont 








»in the shape 


were 


e wharve 


and waters, where they would 
conflict with the inland 
A telephone tip 

from a Gopher, no doubt 

had done for Dan. He had 
driven up toa MacGowen job 
with 
got his ticket from Steve Den- 


not 


Gophers. 


a load of brick and had 


line in the shanty, and had 
gone around the 
dump, buthe} 


Steve 


corner to 


1ad not dumped 
followed him to the 
Bronx job where he sold the 


brick. Steve called a 


an officer 


telling him to d 
he didn’t 
the police roll of honor 


MacGower 


nis name 





That was what 


and Steve talked about, a 


cording to Steve, and the 
money bag sat: ie While 
steve s Knees in plain ev 


Dan Fah 





up in a day or two, and Stev« 
had urged talking t tne 
leader, who would talk t ‘ 


judge, who would then put 
Dan away hard. There would 
almost certainly be a 
talking for Dan, and the scales 
of justice should be balanced 
MacGowen, a grim and serene 
man, said that 


called him up 


people nad 
and asked him 


to see Fahey 





human pity 
to be knocked 
had told these invisible inter 
that he 
Fahey and didn’t 


cessors didn’t know 
want to 
know him and devoutly hoped 
that the judge would give him 
the chair. 
MacGowen and Denline 
arrived at the office of the 
MacGowen Constructior 
Company, which was on the 


second floor of an altered 





building between Columbus 








Vinning stranger when the 
vaiter intervened and drew 
t. He said that beer was 
five cents per big handle, and 
t the attempted extortion 
i confounded him, and 
the re ilt Ww id nter 
ested it ne i rgot 
en what t Ss | 
icquaintance ud He 
gt im at t 
He said that he was not exactly a building superin- 
endent for Ma wen, but was more in the nature of a 
iw | though better than a watchman. His expe 
‘ n constru n had been gained while acting as 
nN petty street-opening jobs for the Highway De 
rtment. He had met MacGowen in a Tammany club 
to which they both belonged, and the wealthy builder had 
a fa im at the suggestion of the leader. He 
worked for a living, and Inspector Conlin could not find 
t he a ( itside of the Coney Island mishap, 
igh that 1 ‘ening enough because of the col- 
‘ i ( iy t 
it is also a fact established that MacGowen drew eighty- 
e t ind « n cash from the Columbian Bank 
the morning of Friday, July 11, 1913; this fact was 
iter in issue, but four straight, clean American men 


wore to it in a line, and that was good 





rand jury, and is for us. The bank’s people 
vore, too, that MacGowen had a check for eighty-five 
thousand dollars certified to his own order that Friday 


vidence 


morning; the canceiied check was put ine 





ip ‘*There it Goes, Boss!’’ Cried the Painter. 


one thousand 
was put by 


The paying teller testified that the cash 
dollars of which was in twenty-dollar bills 
him into a canvas sack, and that this sack was put by 
MacGowen into a brown handbag, and that MacGowen 
passed the bag to Steve Denline, who was his only com- 
panion at the time. Steve Denline held the bag while 
MacGowen chatted with the teller, explaining to him what 
he wanted the great sum in cash for. MacGowen had said 
that he wished to pay off a mortgage on a building plot of 
his, and that the mortgagee had refused to take his money, 
wherefore it was necessary to tender him his due according 
to the letter of his bond in order to put him in the wrong 
and lift the lien and stop interest. Steve Denline, walking 
beside MacGowen, carried the bag out of the bank and to 
MacGowen’s car. The paying teller knew Steve Denline 
because Steve had been to the bank several times alone to 
draw MacGowen’s outside pay roll. 

MacGowen and his straw boss returned directly to the 
builder’s office on West Seventy-second Street. For what 
happened during that return trip we are indebted to the 
fallible memory of Steve Denline. He said that they had 





The Canvas Had Bellied Emptily; Almost at Once 
a Crash of Breaking Glass Sounded in the Court 





Avenue and Broadway, in the 
front. Steve—the 
agrees—sat 
while MacGowen went with the bag into his sanctum and 
called up his lawyer, Nate Levison. Steve got on the out 
side extension to hear; the talk was none of his busi 
ness, but his eavesdropping was not out of character. It had 
seemed theretofore that he had adopted MacGowen as a 
dog might, being loyal as a dog, but with a dog’s nosiness 
If MacGowen didn’t want him about he’d pu 

“I’m waiting here at the office, Levison,” said 


office girl] 


in the outer office 


him away 
Mac 
Gowen. 

“What for?” 
Doe Nohl’s office 
the cash and certified check, I suppose.” 

“Right here. But 
Doe Nohl’s office? Can’t he ¢ 
like anybody else?”’ 

“Well, he won’t. What Nohl 
wants to do is to give us a squeeze for an extension, and 


asked the lawyer. “C 


that’s where the closing is 


what’s the idea of going down to 


‘ome here and get his money 
We've got to go to him 


that’s why he’s making difficulties.” 
‘You told him that the mortgage 
‘I did, but he th 

and squeezing you myself. He asks two thi 


is being paid off 


ks I’m replacing the mortgage for 








yusand di il 




















bonus for a year’s extension and stands pat on that. We'll 


have to go to him and offer him the money in cas} ist 
what the bond calls for—and after we’ve made our tender 


we can pay the money into court and have the mortgage 


cancelled Say, you’re lucky the bond doesn’t i lor 
payment in gold coin, as many mortgages d You'd have 


to hire a true 





“*I still don’t see why he won't take a certified checi 





**He will; that’s just the fun of it. He'll either refuse 
to accept his money, or he'll take the chech He doesn't 
want all that cash on his har Oh, I guess he’ll come to 
time fast enough when he finds his bluff called. Doe Nohl 
is a double-dyed rascal, but he’s no fool 

**And I have to cart this ton of money around New Yor 
just to humor that fellow?” 

“Sorry Don’t forget to bring the check too.”’ 


‘What for? Let’s jam the money down his throat 


yup. Steve Denline hung up, too, and 


MacGowen hung 
strolled in to MacGowen, who was at the wine 
down into West Seventy-second Street. Steve stood and 
looked down too. 

“Did you notice that fellow hanging around the door- 
Way as we came up?” asked MacGowen. ‘1 don’t see him 
down there now. He may have stepped into the ig 

‘I didn’t notice,” said Steve. 

MacGowen’s manner was undecided. He lingered at 
chin. “*Do 


*s the same 


the window and caressed his blue and s} 





you suppose’’—he began, and halted 
man now, I think—in the sedan that’s trying to get in and 
park behind our car. Hello, what’s he up to? The fellow 
that got out of the sedan.” 

‘“‘He wants to move our car up so he can get in,” inter- 
pre ted Steve, watching 

‘A stall, like as not,”’ said MacGowen. ‘As soon as he 
gets the car rolling, it’s his. Go on down and run him 

Steve hurried down to the street and told the putative 
car thief to mind his own business and be quick about it. 
MacGowen signed to him from the window, and then came 
down to him, carrying the brown bag 

“Anybody,” said MacGowen, frowning nervously about 
as he stepped into the car, ‘“‘who’ll carry eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars in cash around New York is just a plain fool.”’ 

They drove to their appointment with Doc Nohl—who 
was, by the way, no kind of a doctor. His office was in an 
old six-story building in the lower Forties off Broadway, a 
building that had been residential in the days when New 








"You Got a Good Act There, Inspector 





York apartment houses were st ed Fre 
was st large residential, ! that matte t 
had changed it tensible use t t i r n 
to get it from under the tenement-}! ‘ VJ 
and ( U f practiced tne irt ere 4 
new and weird scho t roome er 
W a sprinkling of business men v id te é 
the neighbor dd. The building wa é 

nail was under t 

th o 

gla 

ne |} ea tl g r 

ha ling Le nw 

nger in the pul , 
this building, preferring to come and go unobtru 
Steve Der line stayed downstairs t seer tnat t 
ind-theft insurance on the car had been permitted t 
He went into an alcove lown to a dog-eared 
periodica MacGowen son took the r 
vator and rose from view, MacGowen carrying t 

MacGowen and his lawyer got ¢ ff at the It! 

by a number of house painters who were ting 
scend; the mechanics were knocking off the 
hour. The public halls of the house were being rede« 
When the two men followed the hallway around t 
to Apartment, or office, 5-G, they were obstruct 
scaffolding and impeded by spread canvas. At t 


of the hallway, and about twenty-five fe 


} 


glass-paneled door, was an open windo 





interior court. Paint-spattered canvas was spread 





the window sill. 
at the time. 


This section of the hallway was des 


Levison, who was a slightly built man and phy) 


timorous, stopped his client at Doe Nx 


“I wonder if we oughtn’t to call your 
‘Now don’t get to worrying,” $a 


aggressive grumble. 


“Oh, I’m not worrying,” said Levison. “I dor 


he’d dare attempt anything, because | 
with it, but you | 


we want to be careful.” 


yt 


j 
3 do 


man up nere 


d 


entered a square room in wi 





] t 


man—apparently a clerk—passing t 


know the sort he is. Well, | 


the bullde! 


couldn t ge 
etsg 
zg 

Se enter 


le and against whose walls were straight-ba 


chairs. No one was there to direct them. Levison 


ugh an 


room; Levison stepped to the open doorway and s] 
the man, saying, ‘‘ Kindly tell Mr. Nohl 








that we are 


w 
W a 
) ed 
Saw a 
t. , 
ke 

ere 
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YBO sat, lost in thought, on a bench in the 

great garden of the Salpétriére. He felt an im- 

mense sense of relief, for Lord Llanthony was 
due to arrive that day, was already on his way from 
Cherbourg with Sara. The end of responsibility was 
nearing, and under happy conditions; for he had been told 
within the hour that the patient was almost certainly out 
of danger and that the remarkable improvement had been 
due as much to his presence and devotion as to any med- 
ical aid. He had been warmly congratulated and praised 
by this kind chirurgien of the hospital, and though he had 
understood little of the French, he had found it easy to 
guess the meaning. 

He had talked, too, a little with the sufferer, and he had 
listened to her halting words of tenderness without a pang 
of regret. She had said that nothing mattered now that 
she had her son again, and though he had been profoundly 
moved and had responded with genuine feeling, he had 
had no sense of guilt. As he had sat by the bedside and 
looked down into the unseeing eyes, at the softly smiling 
lips, expressing peace and happiness because he was there, 
because his hand clasped hers, he had been only glad that 
he had done as he had done. He was relieved, too, from 
Her hand had wandered all over his 
head and his face and had been content with what it 
found. There was no resemblance between him and the 
real Tybo, Sara had said, but she had afterward qualified 
that; the shape of the head and the profile were not 
markedly different, she had thought. He had had a great 
fear that as Lady Lianthony improved she might detect 
the imposture; and such detection might have had dread- 
ful consequences. He felt safe now, until the real Tybo 
came If he should be told that Tybo could not be found, 
or could not or would not come— he refused to think about 


that! Of course the father could get the boy 


fear of discovery 


By Kenyon Gambier 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


People passed and repassed, sometimes throwing an 
indifferent glance at the absorbed young man who obvi- 
ously saw without seeing. He was thinking now of the 
approaching meeting with Lord Llanthony. The man was 
despotic, impetuous, Sara had reported; fond of his wife, 
quick of brain, generous outside of business. He would 
know all about the strange situation, for Sara had gone 
expressly to tell him. It did not greatly matter whether 
Lord Llanthony would approve or not. It did not greatly 
matter that he might express censure instead of gratitude. 

The important thing was that, approving or not, he 
should support the situation until the son should arrive. 
Tybo could conceive a man, from a high regard for truth, 
perhaps, cruelly exposing the deception to his wife. That 
motive was ruled out with Lord Llanthony. But the man 
might so profoundly resent the intervention of a stranger 
in his intimate family life, as curtly to reject further help. 
That was possible. If that was to come, well, there was no 
help for that. Sara had said that it could not happen; that 
her uncle would never dream of sacrificing his wife to any 
prejudice. But Tybo had an idea that Sara was gallantly 
hiding some qualms. Nota hint from her; oh, no, that was 
not her way; she had waved him a gay good-by as the 
train had left the night before, bearing her to an uncle who 
was to be told that a son had thrust himself into the fam- 
ily. An incredible tale; and Lord Llanthony was hearing 
it now in all probability. 

“Obese, arbitrary, but able,’’ he recalled these words of 
Sara’s, and then he stared about him, blinking his eyes. 
He had the conviction that a fat man of commanding 
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“IT Don’t Want Him 
to Fali in Love 
With Me,’’ Said 
This Candid Girl 


| 


manner was in sight. He sawno such person, but he 
knew such a figure had passed. That } 

came belated to his knowledge. Lord Llanthony had 
gone by. Ahead of train time by two hours; and he 
was to have been taken to the Archer apartment 
Could Sara have missed him? The startled young man 
hurried back to the waiting room, hoping that all this was 
fantasy; but he was told that Lord Llanthony was in the 
sick room. He did not dare to go up; that was impossible 
But if Sara had missed her uncle—what would this man 
say and do when a broken wife murmured words of a son? 
He passed a bad half hour under the trees; the crowded 
waiting room was no place for such a meeting as was com- 
ing. At last, slowly dragging his feet, the stout man came, 
holding his hat in his hand and wiping the sweat from a 
gray-fringed brow. 

Tybo hesitated; to break in after that meeting between 
husband and wife seemed sacrilege, but he felt that he had 
no choice. ‘‘Lord Llanthony!”’ 

The man stopped dead, staring. His jaw fell. The 
powerful face went slack. Too late, the young man re- 
membered the voice and feared to speak again. He pointed 
to the bench and sat down. He watched, silent, the working 
of a will of iron. He saw the jaws snap beneath the big 


he had seen it 


mustache, the flabby face muscles harden, the eyes focus 
on him with an intent concentration; no antagonism, no 
suspicion; just alert inquiry. The boy could not analyze 
this, but he felt it. He got the quick impression of a big 
man, of one who waited to know before forming judgments 

“So it’s you.”” The voice was almost natural, deep 
pleasant-sounding. Lord Llanthony sat beside him, ap- 
praising him with a directness natural and forgivable at 
the moment. 

“Have you seen Sara?”’ 


he saw the fists clench hard ‘The voice did it,’’ the boy 


The listener did not move, but 





said. “It jars you at first, of course. Have yo 
’” Lord Llanthony shook his head. *‘ Then, ther 
“T thought she was mentally unstrung,”’ His Le 


sara! 





answered. ‘I did not contradict her, of course. Afterward ing automobile he was again the strong man, calmly bear ind of the 

the nurse, then the doctor—my son here, in Paris! I did ing his burden. He surprised Tybo by giving the rrect him by ever 

not deny address of the Archers. He had remembered even that. every utterar I 
The boy drew a deep breath of relief. “‘And you knew “I will drop you there,” said Lord Llanthony Sara itside their sorrow 

that he was not; that he could not be?” train has arrived. It’s due at 12:54. I will see her and the ruir Lord L 
‘Yes, I knew that. You forget Sara; you came with come for you at five o’clock. Will that be nvenient?”’ the most pervers« 

Sara; she was the one to explain.” “Get this, Lord Llanthony. Everything nvenient of. T trong for remorse, t 
The boy, impressed by the self-restraint which had not until Tybo comes.” he thought no nonsenss 

blurted out a denial of an imposture so surprising to a “Until Tybo comes’’—so poignant a sadne wa n- himself that he had beer 

father, told the whole story. He thought at first that he veyed in that utterance, that the boy shivered. A ng chance An r Hundred fn 

had an antagonistic listener, but this brought no note of silence; the car drew up. The young man got out. “I’m at a bedside to find a f 

apology or pleading into his narration. He knew that his sending the car back for you straight away. Take your throned—an honest impostor w n 

telling was not good, that it was jerky, disconnected; he friends somewhere for lunch.” It will be noted that g 

did not know that his earnest candor was quickly winning ““But—but i The breach was inde¢ \\ 

a cynical listener, profoundly distrustful of men, but Lord Llanthony gave some directions in French to the ambition of founding a fan 

trained to quick and decisive judgments. Nota question, chauffeur. Tybo caught the word ‘M fils.” So the gressive degeneracy of a n, | 

not a criticism of this detail or that, now and then a nod son was adopted. mersed himself in gaining money 

of assent. It sounded fantastic to the boy himself, this “Tybo”’—the word came without hesitatior ‘be back neither, but no one knew t 

story of a meeting with Ellis Evans and his bride, with the _ here by five o’clock.” large and daring operations, and these wer 

Finleys, with the Archers. It seemed incredible in the The young man nodded, waved a hand, stood looking taken to kill thought and tims 

retrospect, this story under an alias and pretended rela- after the automobile. He felt profound weariness and an shielded, the boy; t} 

tionship in the same hotel with Sara. But behind every immense depression. He could not understand this. H: Afterward, when the son ha 

detail lay the helpless figure of a woman in a hospital, did not know that he had been wound up tight for days was a sealed compartment in the 

smiling happily when her hand rested on the head of a and had run down with a crash, that his immense relief left mother. That had resulted 

kneeling youth. him with spent nervous force. He felt a deep sympathy had become amiable friends, and | 1] 
“It should never have begun,”’ the boy ended by saying. for this strong man who had faced without flinching a more on her of material thing ‘ 

“Once begun, it could not end.” broken wife and a phantom son and had accepted so gave her ason now, on her bed of pain, wit it hesitat 
‘But now?” promptly an almost impossible set of conditions. The boy If he had still loved her, if perfect 
“For you to say, Lord Llanthony.” went up the stairs slowly, with tired footsteps isted between them, he might perhaps, taking all r 
‘*Indefinitely?”’ Lord Llanthony in that automobile was truly an object have told her the trut f presence would have 
‘Until you get your son here, if you ask it.” for sympathy, but not for the reasons supposed. He had soled and comforted her. N } 
The two looked into each other’s eyes. Lord Llanthony shown more fortitude, more strength of will, than he had with characteristic vision and promptne 

' pressed the other’s shoulder. ‘‘Three weeks; a month been credited with. He had worshiped an idol—his sor the alternative 
i perhaps.’ That worship had died long ago; repeated disappoint- At the hotel he metaphorica Wiped ar ‘ ‘ 

‘If you ask it.” ments and the final death of hope had been put behind over his face, braced his mind, and found Sara, w! te 
“Come.” He took the boy’s arm and leaned on it as him. All revived now, but hope; afresh, bleeding wound, ally leaped at him, just as he had expected she would f 

they crossed the long high-walled courtyards. “Her poignantly inflicted; ason—ason such as he would have knew precisely her state of mind, and he said precis 

broken words were all of you,”’ he said. ‘No, it cannot a clean simple boy with fearless eyes and honest manner, Continued on Page 194 
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u seen end.” He repeated this half a dozen tim metimes forced on hin en 
N ” whispering it as to himself. This was his only moment of _ beer 1 
rdship faltering, this walk to the gate of Salpétri¢re. In his wait A da hourly torment; 1 
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“*Tybo and I Have Had a Long Talk in the Gardens of Saipétriere. 
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THE REVOLT OF PIGTIER PURIDY 


bad day for Senator 


T HAD been a 
} the Tues- 


iserable day. On 
he had dropped in to see 
his doctor, at that absurd person’s urgent, even peremptory 









request, and the doctor had gone over him with sundry 
tappings and thumpings and listenings and applications 
of va cal contrivances; had taken a drop of 


and scowled at it through a microscope, 





ispected and questioned him most 
That morning, by further 





nu thy 
I pudently. 








and equa ive 

juest é to 
see the doctor again; and 
tne loctor had handed 
him various slips of paper 
on which were set down 
utterly unintelligible sta- 

stical information about 
indica casts, arterial 
tension, leucocytes, neu- 
trophiles and other 
strangely designated 
thing 

Peter looked uncom- 
pre hendir riy at the slips. 


They meant nothing to 


but as he shuffled 








him; 

them in his hands he saw 
here and there, wor in 
a mysterious jargon —ep- 
ithelial, hyaline cal 





oxylate, hemoglobin, eo- 


sinophiles, albumen, and 
others of 


similar sinister 


Chese danced be- 


import 


fore his at first curious but 
now frightened eyes, 
lanced out and smote 
him, and the impact of 


them jarred him from his 
isual pretentiousness. 
possible he har- 

such a congeries of 

rs within him? He was scared, but sought to 

iis fears with a heavy jocularity. 

Well, doctor,”’ he said, “‘now that the returns are all in, 





o’s elected?” 

“You are,” replied the doctor, showing a cold unrespon- 
to Peter’s attempt at waggery that jolted him 
and caused him to 


yveness 
from all his poses 


from his 


lapse into the language of his private life. 


pose 


‘To what?” 

“You have a choice,” replied the doctor, with frozen and 
professional impersonality that sent shivers up and down 
the apprehensive bulk of the senator with terrifying deci- 
‘You are elected to a regimen of the strictest sort 
in your diet and manner of life, with certain reconstructive 
medical attention that I shall furnish, if you desire it; or 
you are elected to the principal réle in a funeral within a 


eness. 


measurable time; say, a year, or two at the most.” 


“Great snakes, doctor, what do you mean?” Peter was 


right back at his beginnings now, all senatorial and other 
ittitudes sloughed off —a frightened man. ‘I suppose you 
os 


Is that it? 


thir 


k I’m a few pounds overweight. 





Peter Purdy Hetd That No Cooking Equals Good 
American Cooking,T hat No Food Compares With 


Good American Food 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
z£. F. WARD 


“That’s part of it. Roughly speaking, you are a few 
pounds overweight—about a hundred.” 

“Not so much as that! It can’t be. 
pretty heavy, but ‘t’s heredity, you know. 
father of 

“Your grandfather has nothing to do with it, nor any- 
body but yourself,” the doctor interrupted. ‘How much 
do you think you weigh?” 

“About two-twenty.” 

**Get on the scales.” 

Peter climbed on, wondering why he, a senator, obeyed 
The pointer 


Of course I 
My grand- 


am 


this mere physician in this abject fashion. 
whirled around the dial as if its mission was to complete 
the three-hundred-pound circuit and it intended to get the 
job done expeditiously, and came to a trembling stop away 
down on the right-hand side, a little more than three inches 
from where it started from zero. 

“Look at it!’’ ordered the doctor. 

Peter peered at the trembling hand. 
sixty-seven pounds! 

“Tt ain’t right,”’ he protested. 
with the darned thing.” 

“It’s right to the ounce. Sit down here and listen to me. 
In addition to this enormous excess of fat, you have within 
you the beginnings of organic disorders that will kill you if 
you do not apply corrective and remedial measures. You 
have the makings of a terrible example of overeating, over- 
drinking, underexercising and a general and continuous 
disregard of every principle of hygienic living.” 

“But, great Scott, doctor - 

“Don’t but me, senator. It’s too late for that. You 
must eat less and eat properly, drink less, smoke less and 
do a considerable number of things you do not do, or you 


Two hundred and 


“‘Something’s the matter 


will come to a stage presently where nothing can be done 
for you but ease your way into your coffin.” 

Peter sought to bluff his way out. 

““Pshaw! I’ve heard that sort of stuff before.” 

“‘T know you have, and several times from me. But this 
is the last time I'll tell it to you. It won’t be long until it 
is too late for anybody to tell it to you.” 

Senator Purdy wheedled, defied, begged. 
was inexorable. 

“There it is in black and white,”’ he said. 
leave it.” 


The doctor 


‘**Take it or 





**From Aull Hear, Those Two Votes Will Have 
to Quit Him. They Can't Stand the Gaff"’ 
After a time, exhausted by his dashings 
granite wall of the doctor's 


verdict, Senator 








the meager diet list, a written and inhibitory Ctio 
about liquor and cigars, a set of nauseating details cor 
cerning exercise, and various other monastic regulatior 
that, it seemed to him, eliminated forever all the joys of 
life, provided he obeyed them 

There were minute medical instructions, and 
omened determination of enforcing them apparent in the 





doctor. 

Protesting, cursing his ill fortune, he went to his sena 
torial office and shut himself in his private room. There hi 
read and reread the repulsive details of the hideous fate 
that had befallen him; 


sank to a lower level, until finally he slumped inert in hi 


and with each reading his spirits 
massive chair, his mind working dully and disconnectedly 
I’m well —at least, pretty well. Of 
course I’ve had some palpitation and some buzzing 
ears and so on; that’s nothing; 
that. Really, I’m pretty spry. But there’ 
probably nothing but lumbago. But my appetite’s good; 
I can eat as much as I ever did. Still, my knee 
creaky. Huh, that’s nothing, either! Had an attack of 
vertigo last summer. I forgot that 
no doubt. Still, I do get wooz; 

focated the other night. That 
maybe net, though 


“It ain’t possible! 


In m 
every man my age ge 


s that backache 
are getting 


caused by indigestior 


now and then —almost suf 





must have been indiges 


tion, too Oh, dammit, dammit, now 
Come in, come in!” 


thir 


I have got toeat hay —hay —hay! 


The door opened and Enos Brewer entered, a tall, 


sideways sort of man, who half whistled and half whis 


pered his words from the corner of his mouth and never 
moved diametrically toward an objective, either physical 
or verbal. 

Brewer advanced with a series of tiptoed 
that eventually brought him to the chair 
held its burden of senatorial misery 


Purdy to translate 


ndirections 
that sturdily 
Long practice enabled Brewer’s 
whistling whispers into, “ 

‘*What does he want?” 

“Didn’t say.” 

**Oh, well, tell him to come in.’ 

Brewer steered for the door by tacking first for the win- 


Senator Paxton to see you.” 


asked Purdy listlessly. 


dow and then past the water cooler, with the quiet of a 


shadow; and the Hon. Peter Purdy pulled himself out of 




















his slump, grabbed a cigar out of the box on his desk, stuck 
it between his pursy , LOOK a long breath and whiried 
the chair to face the door. 

i 
NENATOR PAXTON entered, a robust, rud man of 
J sixty, with white hair that had a curly wave in it, blue 





eyes that had twinkles in them, a mouth that smiled a little 


at the corners, and an air of alertness, good humor and 


tolerant and cheerful cynicism about him 


“Hello, Bill,’’ Purdy greeted him. ‘‘Glad to see you.” 
“Hello, Peter. How are things wit} you?” 

“Not so good.” 

““What’s the matter?’ 

“Oh, I went to see that pessimist of a doctor of mine 


today, and he put me in the cemetery unless I follow his 
instructions.” 
““What’s the matter?” 
lve hing, apparently, from hydrocephalus to fallen 


irom head to foot. 





ryt 
I’m all wrong, he says, 
““T wouldn’ 


t take it too seriously. You know these doc- 





tors. There’s no nourishment 


] 


miadie- 





them in going over a 





and financially responsible man and finding 


him well. 


— 


He probably needs a new car, or his taxes are 


due, or something like that. What is his general trend? 
Did he advise you to have your teeth pulled or your tonsils 
cut out? Perhaps he thinks your gall bladder needs reno- 
vating, or has concluded your liver is cracking under the 
strain.” 


“He hasn’t got around to tinkering with my machinery 


yet. A dod-gasted diet and exercise and some medi 


ali he has sugyested so far 
“*A diet, el Nothing alcoholic allowed, I suppose,”’ said 


Senator Paxton 
“Not a drop.” 
“But you’re not on the diet yet, are you? 
‘Not yet.” 
‘Well, Peter.”’ 
“Well, William.” 
There followed a 


A cedar chest, wit! ostentatiously 





in several places, vielded the instruments an lients 


or it, and the statesmen performed the rite with the easy 


that comes from practice, and with evidences 





of satisfaction that showed a full appreciation Of its beau- 


lies and significance, 
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1e stern manner of 








a } lac r ile 
seemed before him, diverted his He Gave Notice 
+] : 4: 1] wie > Thaton Wednes: 
’ arr e ¢ mes TY i ) | I I 
t oughts at times and he bu lal day Afternoon 
heard what Paxton was saying. He Would Submit 
Presen fter piling up instance 





upon instance where former patri- 


ots had submitted themselves to party discipline a 


rewarded ¢ 





1 } 
demand only to be 





Paxton edged around to the immed 


encing in making their 


then asked, “‘ Peter, how close is the chairn anship ol t! 


Commodities Committee to your heart? 
rhis question startled Pt 


dy into a fuller comprehens 





of what was in Paxton’s mind, startled him and frighter 
nim 

‘*How close?” he cried. ‘‘Closest tl ing there is I’ 
entitled to it by every seniority and precedent. | 








by custom and by 





mine by right, 
What’s the matter? What did you ask that for?” 
“Well, 


Peter, I hate to break it to you, but I don’t tl 


you are going to 5 








Paxton Tried to Appease Him, But He Might as Well Have Tried to Detain an 








er 1 , , 
, recited the difficulties the leaders were exper 


minute majority workable a 


it. McCrowder has run out on us and 


Enraged Elephant 


a 


A 


Feu 


marks on the Pending Measure 


Continued on Page 









Servant Helped Purdy Into His 
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Changing Property Rights 


ROPERTY rights, especially as related to women, 
require frequent scrutiny as the position of the sex 
Not a little f 


women as well as 


changes and improves. of the noisy 


had 
prop- 


so distasteful to many men has 


the 
erty rights granted to women, more particularly in the 


justification in “cabin'’d, cribb’d, confined”’ 


ast. It was not until hardly more than ten years ago that 
n one of our richest states a wife’s personal property was 


really her own possession. Until then a husband had im- 
portant rights over the property even during her lifetime. 
Woman's legal position as regards property rights varies 


from state to state, although it is perhaps most favorable 


to her in that small group of states with so-called 
ommunity-property laws derived from the Code Napo- 
léon and earlier Roman law rather than from the more 


frequently adopted English common law. 
Many 


1} j . 
tili find In its state 


a woman's organization, if it looks closely, can 


‘s legal system evidences here and there 
a classification of their sex with infants, and perhaps 
idiots—if not in express language, at least in 


even with 


ffect. Even in 


‘ommunity-property states, where earn- 
ngs after marriage of either husband or wife become joint 

ommunity property, there is sometimes a feeling on 
¢ part of the feminist organizations that modification of 
he basi statute or court decision results in any- 


idea by 








thing but a complete or absolute equalization. 


Yet we are dealing with an extremely complex and 
» subject. The law cannot inject common sense into 
at least 


An example 


‘responsible contracting parties, or 





y slowly in the attempt. 
10ving too fast in this field is found in the 


proposed laws 


compelling husbands to pay wages to their 


A fixed law along this line would be a foolish thing. 


The fundamental concept of marriage is or should be 


copartnershy One partner does not pay a petty 


to another; if he did, the partnership would be dis- 


wage 


oived at once. There are marriages in which the wife 


manages the entire fund; others in which husband and wife 


manage it jointly like others in which the 


true partners; 


husband would be ruined if he paid his wife even half his 


wages. It is impc to generalize legally or in any other 


ssible 


wa nw ubject 





The complete equalization of husband and wife as re- 


gards legal property rights must proceed slowly, because 


it carries with it an increased liability on the wife’s part 


which can be taken on only in the same gradual manner. 


Rights and privileges always carry obligations. Among 


certain classes wives have done more, perhaps, than their 
share of the work; not so, it may be ventured, among other 
social groups. The controversy now raging over the al- 
A complete 


equalization of property rights might result in less alimony, 


leged abuse of alimony is an indication 


or in its being granted to men more often than now. 


England cannot be accused of undue haste in amending 


its Law of Property. The new law, which went into effect 


on January 1, 1926, abolishes the feudal system, which 


dates back nearly a thousand years. ‘‘Lord Birkenhead’s 





reform,”’ as the new acts are known, is not only a charter 
of freedom for women but establishes for the first time 


legal 


equality of property rights as among all brothers 
and sisters. When, through the courage and foresight of 
Thomas Jefferson, primogeniture was abolished in Vir- 
ginia, a custom was set that all the American states fol- 
lowed. Thus Americans have always regarded it as a fair 
rule that in cases of intestacy all the children should in- 
herit equally. In like cases in England property has passed 
to the eldest son. 

The new English act not only disestablishes the single 
heir but restores the mother to her ancient priority over 
brothers and sisters, excludes second cousins and remoter 
kin, and places husbands and wives on far more equal 
terms than in the past as to each other’s property. 

We need not be quite as slow as England in adjusting 
property rights to woman’s altered position or changed 
conceptions of family relationships. It goes without say- 
ing that gross discrepancies and injustices in legal systems 
are always a spur to reform. But more lamentable by far 
are antiquated or selfish conceptions of marriage and fam- 
ily relationships. Until marriage is a more real contract 
of copartnership, not only in the minds of the contractual 
parties but in their daily living, we cannot expect a wholly 
satisfactory legal reflection. 


More Expert Advice From Abroad 
So GEORGE PAISH, a talented and accomplished 


British economist, has recently delivered in this coun- 
try an address on the state of our commonwealth. Every 
so often Sir George comes over to instruct us in our duties 
He does it 


As is usually the case in such deliverances, the 


to the world and our obligations to ourselves. 
very well. 
address is a mixture of fact and propaganda. This time we 
are informed that the country is going to the economic 
dogs not later than the year 1928 unless we cancel the war 
debts and adopt free trade. Not we alone must do these 
two things, every country must do them. Presumably no 
one will cancel debts and adopt free trade unless we do; 
therefore, inferentially, the fate of the world is put up to 
us. Sir George says these things very politely and by in- 
direction mostly; but the above is the gist of what he 
hands out, neatly wrapped up in the wordings of economic 
history, theory and prophecy. 

One statement of Paish may be used to point another 
moral than the one to which he pointed it. He states that 
since the war we have purchased of our own securities 
abroad and loaned abroad some twenty billion dollars. 
That means nearly fourteen billion dollars exported since 
the Armistice. Sir George, of course, is fully aware that 
private loans have the same meaning for international 
trade as government loans. He does not intimate that 
private investments should ever be canceled; but he does 
intimate that they should be limited. He declared that the 
world in general, and Europe in particular, is becoming 
overborrowed, and that the borrowing countries are begin- 
ning to realize how difficult it will be for them to pay inter- 


free 


est or principal. Certainly, without trade, suc 
payments he would consider impossible. 

The suggestion of an overborrowed world is quite differ- 
ent from the ideas of many Americans, who consider that 
we ought to be in position to invest abroad up to thirty, 
forty, or even fifty billion dollars in the near, or at least 


Not 


is there difficulty in 


distant, future only the 


not 
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borrowers’ making payments and in our absorbing them, 
there is also an inevitable industrial competition involved, 


ed into the H 


gressman Wood reference wa 


In a resolution recently introdu use of Rep- 


resentatives by Cong s made to 


the fact that the products of industries set up abroad wi 


Amer- 


been 


American capital are beginning to make inroads in 
ican markets. Certainly, just what was to have 


expected. Money lent to municipalities does not result in 





production; money lent to industries means enlarged 


production, and some of the goods, of course, enter our 


Yet 


} 
ULC 


market or compete with our goods in neutral markets, 


even when loans enable Europe to buy what she c 


not otherwise secure, and to produce for sale more than 


she could otherwise do, Paish regards the Continent as 
overborrowed. If Europe is overborrowed, we are over- 
loaned. Certainly we are overloaned when billions go out 


» issue bonds 


of the country and American railroads have t 


because they cannot sell stocks. 


Not All Distress Is in Agriculture 


HE prolonged agitation over the McNary-Haugen 
sill and the wide regions involved in farm distress, con- 
trasted with the general tone of prosperity during 1926, 


should not lead us to make the false inference that there is 


no business distress outside of agriculture. Just to avoid 
one-sided assumptions, it is only necessary to consider the 
current difficulties of cotton mills, copper mining and 


coal production. 
Textiles are overextended, many spindles are idle. There 
textile 


is much greater activity, newer 


districts in the Southeastern states than in New England. 
Contrasted with these Southeastern tats the mulls in 
New England stand under disadvantages in costs of fiber, 


power and labor, all accentuated by the effect of 


on the use of cotton cloth. The popularity of rayon has 
had effect on cotton mills. In a sense, the textile mills of 
New England are in much efensive sition as 


that occupied by the mills liquidation 





of older mills is apparently re or less the world 


over, attended, of course, with inevitable pains. Though 


the troubles of cotton growers are due primarily to excess 


production, to some extent they are hit by the depression 


in cotton spinning. 


The position of copper mining is also one of overexten- 


sion. The production of copper in the face of the low price 


is striking when one considers the number of high-cost 


producers. The newer copper mines of South America 


and Africa can produce copper much cheaper than many 
mines in this country, despite our technical efficiency. The 
t 


price of copper has at no time since the war been notably 


above the prewar level, and has been far below the post- 
war wholesale index number. The use of copper is expand- 
ing, but not so rapidly as the new potential production 
abroad. To judge by the current price of copper, the newly 
organized Copper Export Association has been of little 
avail so far as prices and also exports are concerned. There 


has been horizontal integration of copper mines, mergers 
in the interest of lowering of overhead and costs, and prob- 
ably liquidation of high-cost mines will proceed. Many 


] 


mines can turn out copper at lower costs than before the 


war, and these producers expand in the face of low prices 
that spell losses or shutdowns to many other mines. 
In the 


been 


The coal mines of the country are overextended. 


and easiest have 


the 


the thickest seams 


fields 


thicker seams are being opened up and worked 


central field 


largely worked out. In southern newer and 


The costs 


of production vary greatly, with definite advantage in 
favor of the southern fields. Many mines in the central 


field are closed or running part time, and it was only the 


abnormal export demand occasioned by the British miners’ 


strike that prevented the year 1926 from being one of 


widespread losses. 
Surveying these three major industries and agriculture, 
overexten- 


we observe several points of comparability 


sion, high-cost production in part, regional dislocations, 
with liquidations under way and still impending. The 
social problems, outside of strikes, are less acute than with 


rather 


for rr 
fier in Gegree 


agriculture; the economic questions d 


than in kind. 
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T AN 


there was one of those late-at- 


international conference 


night meetings—confidential, 
somewhat secret, and held in the interest, on the whole, of 
the world’s welfare. It was one of the endless examples of 
how the world is run by a little discretion mixed with the 
candor of the old-fashioned diplomacy still acting as a base 
for the making of agreements and policies which later 
can be exhibited in the world’s show windows. 

It was confidential, and yet a representative of the 
United States was there. 
and somewhat tired figure of 


A seasoned, veteran 


Europe’s chancelleries was present. His eyes were red 


with lack of sleep. They had been red like that many times 
before. He was an old hand. He had played the game of 
politics at home and had somehow grown out of that. 


Now he 


kind as a whole. 


was interested in the world as a whole—in man- 
He had been interested in mankind as a 
whole, first as an expression of his own ego. But he had 
outgrown that too. Now he had achieved that rare dis- 
tinction of having become a spectator of mankind’s arena, 
of the rise and fall of the tides of development, of the 
happiness, the achievement of mankind. 
And he said this You do not 


You see yourselves and your nation bit by 


he said to the American, “ 
see y< yurselves. 
bit and piece by piece, without the 


slightest realization of what your 


coming means to the world. Do you 
realize the resources and your oppor- 
Do 


realize your unprecedented 


tunities poured into your laps? 


you 























civilization? kg pt e, Rome ( harliemagne tne 
British Empire, were py; experiments compared w 
yours. You deal with staggering forces—with terms of 
amazement and phenomena of miracles. It enough t 


send any civilizatic 


‘But America will not go to hell,”’ said the 


re presentative q lietly. 


He spoke with some cor tion, and today he would 
speak with increased conviction. He would speak in the 
language of facts, of an audit, of an appraisal. He would 


speak to those timid souls who become apologetic or appre- 


hensive or disloyal to America. He would speak to those 


who, conceiving themselves wise of heart, fail to exer- 


cise any functions of the head. He would speak not as an 


] 


evangelist, but as one who first looks at the facts, not as 


one who thinks, talks and writes so that London and Paris 


will give him the banquets and international honors that 
£ 1 


wise London and Paris so often offer to our picked sus- 


ceptibles. He speaks not as one who craves distinction 
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SHORT TURNS AND EZNCOR 


















































— ee a Ti eS fo Loan Collection 
PS SAVER > thine Addai | 1926 
a Vo ee $eG Rw) ie 
1 Pes aks he AST night we gazed 
SRR — a - at Art 
; Oh, so righteously 
and proud! 
A-tiptoe and a-whisper 
In the big Museum 
crowd 
But what we really 
thought of it 
We daren’t say aloud. 
—M. K. Holmes. 
The Silver 
Ship ———— 
Absent:-Minded School:Teacher: ‘‘Yes, Dear. 
UT from the calm What is It?”’ 
of a cloud lagoon 
A star was towing the earnest zeal that wrenches the grate apart, and he 
Crescent Moon romps his way through a ton of coal with a verve that 
Bound for the utiermost port breaks my heart. The water heater befuddles his brain, 
of sky, for however I preach and scold, the faucets bust into 
' 
} 
{ ; 
| | 
ie Bids 
&) « 
i 
DRAWN BY DONALD MC KE 
“Aren't the Short:Skirt Critics Disgusting? I See No Immorality in the 
Mere Fact of Beauty Revealed’’ 
A Choice Hardy Perennial — vei tied 
git, 
HA T brings the poet's bosom such delight For the old moon's 
{s summer flow’ rets on the summer leas, ghost was all her 
When all the earth its flaming pageant holds ? fre ight, 
> Now break and blow the Mrs. Kerr Sweet And ghosts of moons have 
Peas, little weight. 
And the Electrie Light Dwarf Marigolds, Arthur Guiterman, 
ind all the fields are bright 
With the star- prink led buttere ips, the lou ly A Valedictory 
Cres ping Jennie Lysimachia Num 
: An, see the Evening Star Chry santhen im, H, ’VE given largesse 
And see the Mary Pickford Gladioli! to the furnace man 
through the season of frost 
’Tis sweet to sniff the Belle of Naples Stocks and snow, that I might . 
n the bee~murmuring odorous garden, where snooze in the wintry dawn, Phew, Frank, Sometimes I Read Thuh Editorials. Sometimes They’re 
The Scabiosa huddles in the shade while he wangled the fires Kinda Int’resting.’’ ‘‘Listen, Baby, Don’t Act Intelligent—be Yourself’’ 
And Glory of New Haven Dahlias flare, below; when the mercury 
With bug death and with Cult-Worm Killer took a drop too much he was sure to be two hours late, steam and rust, or the water’s entirely cold. As Marc} 
rayed, and I rose from my cozy bed to dress in a shivery forty- departs in a lamblike mood to challenge his subtlest craft, 
: Nigh the Mrs. Jenkins Phlox. eight; when an Arctic wave swooped out of the West he comes in tight of a Sunday night and leaves on al! 
1h, sweet it is among the flowers to stray! the furnace was banked at four, and I dared not peep, the draft. Come, hounds of spring, come do your stuff, 
But as I write, the ground is frozen hard; or he’d quit me cold and never come back any more. according to Nature’s plan, and I'll end this hell with a 
It's March the first; ‘tis lucky for the bard When mornings are mild he comes at five, and we swelter glad farewell to the demon furnace man! 
That the seed catalogues arrived today! and swear and gasp, for the rule of seasonal ups and Corinne Rockwell Swain. 
Morris Bishop. downs forever eludes his grasp; he chivies a clinker with Continued on Page 226 











Picture Primer for Perplexed Parents. The Girl Who Refused to Have Her Hair Combed and Her Face Washed 
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GREAT ocean liner approaches New 1 liquid food. It is « | I 
York. On board is a celebrity. Perhaps by causing the estive ju t 
a great military leader of world-wide re / - 
nown. Or a girl who has swum the offer a variety and a deliciousn 4 ; ‘ai c 
English Channel. Or a golf champion who has won pot get in other foods. Th 
the British “open.”’ Or an ex-President of the United invigoration to your appetite 
States, back from a triumphal tour of the world. Fame, jt. The appetite and the digest 
beauty, talent, remarkable achievement have lifted function. aa on hebie, Thee will 
them to a dizzy prominence. not regularly encouraged by the right kind of food C 
The streets are lined with 


people. The bands play. The 
ticker-tape flies from the 
skyscrapers. With tumult 
and rejoicing the people ac- 
claim their hero or their hero- 
ine. And through the stirring 
picture — buoyant and happy 

moves the recipient of all 


this acclamation. 


ev 


ND WHAT is it all buta 
tribute to Health? The 
crowd sees but the climax 


1 the reward. But the 


in 
celebrity passing through 
the lanes of spectators, knows 
the real secret. Talents have 
been cultivated. Ambitions 
have been nursed. Hard, 
grinding effort has gone into 
the battle. But always, 
everywhere has been the ne- 
cessity for good, sound condi 


1 


tion—abundant energy, 
steady nerves, sleep, exercise, 
the right food. 

If every woman realized 
thereason soup is sohealthful, 
she would never omit it 


from her daily menus. Soup 


f 


> 
ve 


, 


Ny 
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LG IRI 


we begin with Jeremiah Fairchild. 


bully her. Paul was the first son. 
Midway between them, 


i significance 








re an 


who opened a bank account for him 





when he was born and hinted that he 
1ed in his will. Mary 
was named for her Great-aunt Mary 
Ayling Sprott, the aged and well-to-do 
widow, who gave her a gold cup for 
a christening present--qulite a large 
cup—and promised her a string of 
pearls when she wasmarried. Jeremiah 
was named for his Uncle Jeremiah Ay- 
ling, the magnate. Uncle Jeremiah was 





might be mentior 





I 


omparatively young, positively robust 





ind superlatively eccentric. He sent 
his namesake a tin bank shaped like a 
horseshoe, with one nickel in it for good 
luck. He sent also a letter which little 
mother, outraged and weeping, 
ry in his cradle; little 
Jerry let his four-o’clock milk 





trickle down his chin while he lis- 
tened. The letter demanded that 
when the nickel had been turned 


over to the child's personal keep- 


ing. account thereof should af- 
terward from time to time be 
ende ind expenditure 
hereof, at any hour, should 
omptly and fully be reported 
Only those who can use their 
money t idvantage deserve to 
nave more * wrote | ncle Jere- 
nial 
( raz} uid Mr. Fairchild 
‘Insane,’ murmured his wife 
tn m e delicacy 


It did not occur to them, how- 
er, not to do as Uncle Jeremiah 


lemanded. Uncle Jeremiah was 








Sieaad 
Ne r eport in 
waving capitals, was brief and to 
ep 
’ le 
} EMIAH 
it ve ne wrote wit! 
Fat t 
4 ' hut iv this 
I ne ‘ W ¢ 
‘ f ! ‘ 
‘ ‘ et ‘ 
A 
That was the only time that Uncle Jeremiah ever sent a 
ette T eT He J, te 
If vou ‘ up f 
W ( was 
, 
What's G. L. mear Jerry asked. 


Good lu aid Mrs. Fairchild, laughi 


Good Lord, I'd say,”’ said Mr. Fairchild. 
In spite of | incle’s nickel and the horseshoe bank, 


Jerry was never conspicuously lucky 


| 


measles when all three Fairchilds were exposed 


sled ed into the trolley car 





HOSE books which set about to classify 
the various ways in which a story may 
vegun mention with some favor that 
nedi re In pursuance of this method, 


eremiah Fairchild occupied the middle point in a family 
of five. There was his father, Mr. George Fairchild, and 
mother, Mrs. George Fairchild, who had been an Ayling. 
There was his elder brother, Paul Fairchild, 
Jeremial and his younger sister, Mary Fairchild, who 

lled on the floor and screamed when Jeremiah tried to 
Mary was the only 


was named for his Great-uncle Paul Ayling, the 
advanced in years and feeble in healt! 


JEREMIAH 


He was the only one 


His w tine n eg that was broken when the Fairchil 
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GUMS The GAME 


D Paul was in the architectural school when 
By Ruth Burr Samborrm cain i he araitectural school whe 


the oldest and his mother was dependent on 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. PALLEN COLEMAN him. Mary was a girl. But there seemed no 


reason why Jerry should not go, except that 
he was below the age limit; and even that. as 

































he pointed out with a grin to the recruiting 

officer, was nothing against him personally 
They said in the Army that Jerry had no re- 
spect for anything, but that was not true 
They said that he stuck his head over 
the parapet and made noses at the 
Germans, but Jerry said that that was 
not strictly true either. He « 
the tin bank with the nickel in it all 

tt rou } - 

oT 


to his Uncle Jeremiah, “I always have 








at way,” he wrote whimsically 


money in my pocket.’’ Often 
it was all he did have. He 
sent most of his army pay 
home to help out on the hig} 


cost of ng and of arc} 
ie tectural schools 
r? Jerry came home from t} 


War with two decorations 





one scar and the rank of pri- 
i Vate Twi ¢ ne ne peen 
f 
recommended tor a commis 
; ! the t time I ist 
ru son } ilied to con 
throug e second time it 


Paul settled wn 
chitectura hces not et 
thoroughly upon a paying 
basis. Hefound Mary hay 
ing an affair with Peter Farthing — not 


yet quite certain as to outcome. Mr 


Fairchild sat in a high-backed « 
her long bleak Aylir r jace etcned 
lines of permanent discontent 
“Thank Providence for your return!” she 
murmured for the benefit of the All-Hear 


listening. She lal 


Far in case it might b 


hand over Jerry’s in one of her rare, difficult 
moments of tenderness. ‘I’m glad you're bac 
I feel fer We've had a hard time sir 


vou ve been away 





Jerry felt a comfortable pricking of warmt 
aid I’m going 


l 


and pleasure. ‘We'll get on now,” h 
to strike out in business for myself.” 
He was aware at once of something not quite right 


au jarring note struck 











‘] should think,” said Paul, clearing his throat, ‘that 
with business conditions so unsettled, perhaps a regular 
Jerry Held Himself — Fairchil ee ere _ 
gains Gushing Co irs. Fairchild was more definite. ‘Of course,”’ she said 
to Her, Against to become established in the profession ol architecture 
Seizing Her Hands, and building takes time. I had thought you would go bac! 
Against to McCurdie’s and perhaps help Paul out a little, while he 
is getting started. Afterward, of course, he would be in a 
Jerry did not even have the — position to help you.”’ She hesitated, tapping ringed fingers 
Fairchild dark good looks on the arms of her chair. ‘I understand,’’ she added, as if 
: you have to admit that the she spoke with relevance, ‘“‘that Great-uncle Paul Ayling 
Fairchilds were good-looking has been very feeble through the winter 
that Paul and Mary enjoyed so abundantly. He grew up After all, the thing was fair enough. It wouldn’t be 
tall, with a tendency to freckles, a tendency to redness long anyway. That afternoon Jerry went down to se¢ 
including ears and back of neck—in moments of embarrass- MeCurdie 
ment, and the most hilarious nose in the world. A little “ Well, well!” cried old MeCurdie, shaking his hand wit! 
crooked, that nose was, a little bit tipped up; an impu-_ vigor, as if it were a pump handle in a dry season 
dent nose; a mocking nose; a nose to be thumbed at mis-_ well! Coming back in here? I'll raise your pay a ¢ i 
adventure. Jerry had other features, eyes and a mouth week if you will.’’ McCurdie was never one to be reckles 
and chin—must have, or their absence would have been with his money 
remarked upon; he had a tousle of hair, too dark for red, too “*T’ll come if you'll raise it ten dollars,’’ Jerry said 
light for chestnut— more the color of a ginger cookie, well Old MeCurdie gasped. “‘Oh, come now!” he gasped 


baked and crisp, with crinkled edges. But no one, looking ‘‘Come now! 

at him, ever saw anything but that tipped-up, hilarious “Now?” said Jerry, grinning. ‘‘Sudden t? But | 

nose suppose I can come now as wel 
When. Mr. Fairchild died, there was not much money Jerry Fairchild used to think at first that that extra ter 

left. Paul was halfway through college at the time and dollars a week would simplify everything. It pr 

naturally had to finish. Mary wasagirl. But thereseemed contrary. More money—that and his commissior 








no reason why Jerry should not go to work. He found a_ than he could make, beginning anywhere else, the very 
job downtown in McCurdie’s real-estate office and went to — size of his salary put off from month to twelvemonth the 
evening school; if he learned more there than Paul learned _ start for himself for which he was planning. There was not 
at college, that was the fault of the colle ve Continued on Page 44 
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\®because it’s Cre amery 
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E BRING you this 
VV famous butter while 
it’s creamery fresh. 
From our own creameries in 
selected dairy regions it is 
delivered to cities and towns 
in all parts of the country 
through Swift & Company’s 
nation-wide system of mod- 
ern refrigerator cars. 


Thus it reaches you by the 
shortest, quickest, most direct 
route possible. 


In the creameries, in the 
spick and span refrigerator 
cars—every step of the way 
—cleanliness prevails. 


And so the goodness of the 
graded pasteurized cream, 











From the same dealer who sup- 
plies you Brookfield Butter, 
you can also buy Brookfield 
Cheese and Brookfield Eggs in 
these convenient cartons 


A new delicacy and creaminess 
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churned with exacting care, 
is preserved for you. Your 
dealer gets this butter with 
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all its first, fresh goodness 
of flavor—just as it comes 
from the churns. 


y 7 x 


Brookfield Creamery Butter 
is sold by dealers everywhere. 


These dealers also carry 
Brookfield Eggs, Brookfield 
Cheese, Brookfield-Premium 
Poultry—all supplied through 
Swift & Company’s nation- 
wide food service. 


You can buy any of them 
with complete assurance of 
uniform fineness of quality. 
It is only necessary to look 
for the name Brookfield on 
the package. 


Swift & Company 


Brooktield 


Butter - Eggs 


Cheese 


Continued from Page 42 
much chance for progress at McCurdie’s. It was well 
known that MecCurdie’s young men advanced up to a cer- 
tain point After that he held them down; 
McCurdie did not want the city full of competitors that he 


and stopped. 


ad trained. Jerry was always setting goals for himself 
that backed off Next fall now, 


when the architectural business was better 


as he approached them. 
After the first 
granted. It was taken for granted that Paul should have 
his clothes made at Gilley’s, because dress was so important 


things began to be taken a little bit for 


rn his business, while Jerry wore a ready-made from Bea- 
mond's 

Paul 
and Go hecause he 


nle; Jerry 


creamed mushrooms at the Touch 
had to associate with the right peo- 
on hashed-brown with rolls and coffee—butter 


Paul 


lunched on 


Carney’s Cafeteria. rode in 


two cents extra-—-at 


taxis, because he must seem prosperous if he was to get 
he was always a little late in starting. 


Jerry obtained a car for business at the automobile abat- 


on-—and because 
toir—a thing of uncertain parentage and vicious habit, 
which, before ever it would go at all, he must tickle expertly 
in the ribs with a long-handled buttonhook. 
he explained, when old McCurdie ob- 
“Take a good serious breakdown now, 
it’s as By the time your customer’s back 
he'll buy anything, just out of gratitude for being alive.” 
At first Paul borrowed small sums of money from Jerry 
and them when he could. Afterward he bor- 
rowed larger sums, and it was taken for granted that Jerry 


“It’s an asset,” 


jected to its looks 


nuch as a sale. 


returned 


would not expect itemized repayment. 

Jerry lived at h Paul lived there, too, but he 
never, save for the last quarter of a night, 
re breakfast, a Sunday dinner. Sunday din- 
ner was a rite— Mrs. Fairchild’s. They gathered then four- 
square about the table, Mrs. Fairchild at the head, Paul 
yn her right hand, Jerry at her left. They 


by their arrangement, the four winds of 


me now. 
was seldom in 


the period hef« 





opposite, Mary 
been, 


might have 
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the compass. Mrs. Fairchild would have been the north 
then, chill and.sunless; Paul south, sultry and easy-going, 
quick to smile, quick to laugh, a ready talker; Mary,a little 
steadier, a prevailing westerly, though swinging west to 
south, calm and mild and pleasant and rather lovable; op- 
posite her Jerry, due east, heady and keen, a tingling wind 
right off the ocean, a pranking wind to lift a lady’s skirt so 
high that even a lady would have been embarrassed. 

Paul was the talker at these dinners. He made the others 
laugh. He made even his mother smile. He was out- 
rageously good-looking, with dark eyes and rather full red 
lips; outrageously well set up, and very sure of himself in 
this situation, as he was in every other. When they fol- 
lowed Mrs. Fairchild from the Sunday dinner table, Paul 
moved with that perfection of careless ease that comes 
only to those who need take no thought for the coat collar, 
whether it fit, nor yet for the trousers, whether they shine 
behind. 

It was on such a Sunday afternoon that the news came 
of Great-uncle Paul Ayling’s death. Mrs. Fairchild never 
recovered from the shock of hearing that he had left his 
entire fortune to the Bureau of Ornithology. 

“Oh, well, buck up,”” Jerry encouraged Paul later. ‘I 
just sold the old Trinity place for a poultry farm, and I'll 
see if I can get you the contract for the henhouses.”’ 


mm 

T WAS not long after this that Paul’s name was first 

linked with that of Emilee Pemberton. 

Emilee Pemberton was a little person to have stirred 
society all the way from Boston to Paris and back again to 
Boston; a little person all boyishness behind, with her 
close-clipped flaxen poll, shorn high at the sides to a rim of 
small pink ear; all feminine before, with her soft flushed 
cheeks and soft lips and little soft round chin—that some- 
how had a hint of independence sticking through its round- 
ness. People said that Emilee Pemberton knew her way 
about—but her eyes were round, child blue and wistful. 
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Gossip tossed back and forth a thousand absurd stories 
the horses she rode, the cars she 
Most absurd 


about Emilee Pemberton 
drove, her parties, her clothes, her suitors 
of all was the story about the will, included here only be- 
The will, you see, was her 
Emilee’s grandfather had been a queer 
4 woman, he 


cause it happened to be true. 
grandfather's will 
fellow with said, 


is twenty-one and 


theories about women. 
know her own mind till she 


should not marry; after that she should be about 


does not 
therefore 
it at once before she grows too particular, or too old-maidish 
was to have the 
if she 
married between her twenty-first and her twenty-third 
birthday—nine P. M., October 20, would be 
she was to have it always. Otherwise 


} 


or too ugly ever to marry at all. Emilee 


use of his money while she was growing up; were 


1925, that 


Emilee had a great deal of fun with the will 
was twenty-one, listening to passionate proposals and sug 
gesting then offhand that they be After 
she was twenty-one, there were a thousand rumors always 


she was engaged to Lee Henderson; she 


before she 
married at once. 


had broken her 
engagement to Lee Henderson; she was engaged to Parmer 
id never been engaged to Parmer Dudley; 
In the middle of the rumors stood 
impudent but wistful-eyed 


Dudley; she hi 
she was engaged 
Emilee Pemberton, smiling, 
twenty-two and a half and not engaged to anybody. 
Paul asked to meet her one night at a country-club dance 
Emilee was in a black mood. was a little 
tired of it all, the excitement and rushing about and the 
the millions. Sometimes she wished that ¢ 
be quite simple and natural, and that she 


Sometimes she 


verything could 


never need sus- 


pect anyone of interest in her money. 

“‘How do you do?” she said to Paul. “‘ Heard about the 
will?”’ 

But afterward she liked him—she thought. Paul 


danced with her seven times that night, and at two o'clock 
he took her home, tipping the Pemberton chauffeur hand- 
limousine, 


172 


somely for the ride in the Pemberton 


Continued on Page 
































‘“‘Perhaps,’’ Emilee Was Saying, ‘‘Mr. Myer Would Like to Watch the Play Too”’ 
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How far will 
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your car go 


before the miles begin to tel 


If you buy a new car every 10,000 miles or so, 
almost any car will give you satisfactory results. 


But if you want the same fine service on through 
the second, third and the many following 
tens of thousands of miles, buy a Buick! 
Accurate tests at the great Proving 
Ground of General Motors, where 
all cars are driven and examined, 
show Buick’s sturdy structure and 
powerful Valve-in-Head Engine 
still gaining in efficiency at the 
point in miles where other cars are 
distinctly on the down grade. 





The unremitting care in Buick design—the 


constant tests at the Proving Ground—the 


unceasing quest tor 4etter performance— 
} , ] . , ° ’ 
these safeguards are responsible for Buick’s 
superior etficiency. 


Savings resulting from enormous 
volume make possible both this 
Buick’s 


extensive research and 


superior construction. 
Buick 


satisfaction to their owners. 


cars are built for greater 
Buy a Buick for years of exceptional 


service, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factor MecLa 
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This quaint-patterned floor is one of the Moulded patterns in Goup Sea INvatns. 
A most delightful color foundation for informally furnished bedrooms. 


It’s really a pity to mar the effect of 
pretty furnishings with a drab, com- 
monplace floor. Rooms are much more 
livable and radiant when the floor 
plays its part in the color scheme. 

Certainly the beauty of those mel- 
low mahogany pieces in the picture, 
the summery hangings and uphol- 
stery, are given a most pleasing em- 
phasis by the color-values of the 
floor.* It is one of the quaint Moulded 
patterns in Nairn Gotp Seat INLAIws. 
You can tell them by the way the 
colors softly merge into one another 
at the edges of the design. 

Over and above the charm of GoLp 
Seat INvarps, are their everlasting 
durability, their springy comfort and 


* And it's astonishing how much more attractive your 
rugs look latd over a colorful Nairn Gop Sea INLAID. 


~and let the floor play its part 


quiet, their all around economy. They 
are high-grade inlaid linoleam—of 
finely ground cork, oxidized linseed 
oil, gums and burlap. Properly laid 
they will last a lifetime. 


No varnishing or expensive refin- 
ishing is required to keep them bright 
and new. The colors will not wear off, 
for they are inlaid through to the 
sturdy burlapback. Sanitary, too,with 
no cracks or crevices to gather dirt. 


Let Gotp Seat INvarps put an end 
to the endless trouble and depressing 
unsightliness of wear-scarred floors in 
old houses. Let them safeguard new 
homes from the old-floor problem. 


And when you buy, look for the 
Gold Seal Guarantee. It’s the sign of 
complete satisfaction in linoleum. 
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“Patterns 
for every room 


Is it a formal library or din- 
ing room to which you want 


to give distinction? Or a 
smart sun parlor, dainty bed- 
room, cheery nursery? All 
kinds of suitable patterns 
await your choice in Gotp 
Dignified, 


Seat INLAID 


This Belflor pattern in GOLD 
Seau Ina makes a digni- 
fied yet delightful background 
for colorful furnishings. 


rich effects in the delicately 
mottled Be/flor patterns, 
sharply contrasting designs, 
cool pastel hues—something 
for all parts of the house, in 
cluding, of course, the kitch- 
en, pantry and bathroom. 





7 Laura Hale Sh pman 


gives numerous practical sugges 
tions tor carrving out enchanting 
color schemes in ‘Creating t 
Charming Home.” Just send th 
coupon or write to Congoleum 


Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NAMI 


ADDRESS 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 





AL INLAL 


Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 


Cleveland, Dallas, Pittsburgh, New Orleans 





; and Linoleum Rug 





OTHER TUARANTEED GOLD 
Seat Propucts: Jaspe, Plain, 


Battleship and Printed Linoleums 











N THE world of 


trade 


present the picture of an enor- 
inous business concern that has 
been forced to reorganize under re 
ceivership proceedings rhis the 
way it impre 
the writer when, 


as an economic ob- 


dweit 











ver, he ' 
n tne country 
through the long 
dark days of the 
Ruhr occupation 
As a result of the 
war the national 
wealth, as esti- 
mated by Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, de- i. 
clined from é ; 
$73.000,000,000 to , - 
$55,.000,000,000. 
Not less than | 
2? 000,000 men i. rn 
were reported lost 
on the field of bat- 
tle, of which 85 per k j 
cent were between 
tne ages i nine- t 
teen and twenty- ! 2 
nine, or on the ex 
very threshold of 
their highest pro- 
ductive capacity. t 
The cessions oj] ter- , 
ritory amounting 
to 27,000 square . 
miles meant an A Piant in Norway that Manufactures Hardened Fish Oils, Inctuding Hardened Whaie Oil ‘ " 
economic loss far 
out of proportion to the actual area involved. It meant goods? The question of meeting these obligations become ratory in ! n ! 
the loss of the great German enterprises in Upper Silesia a problem in foreign trade. It is a matter of selling more ‘‘catalyst”’ | ‘ 
by far the most important industrial concentration in German goods abroad the Germar emist ! 
Europe east of the River Elbe. The territory ceded to Po The story of Germany’s will to conquer foreign markets tone wl trar r ’ 
and included some of the best beet-sugar lands in Europe is not without dramatic interest. Up to a year ago our gold. The human ir t t 
This explains rather fully the breakdown in Germany's Tariff Commission experts considered British India our transformat tr 
profitable prewar export trade in sugar. Before the war principal pig-iron competitor. It is rather certain now trilogy C. T. P ! 
Germany could easily place 1,000,000 tons of sugar onthe that Germany has become our principal competitor. So of 
world market every year. But since the war the country — tartaric acid, a by-product of wine making. Up to within The Matchmaker of Chemistry 
has hardly done better on the average than supply the a few months ago Italy was considered our most { 
demands of its own population midable competitor, but today it is a question whether A TOW what \ 
he country has lost about 75 per cent of its iron-ore Germany through her superior chemical technic has not electricit \ 
reserves, approximately 30 per cent of its blast-furnace wrested this age-long primacy from Ital) can make t ! 
capacity, about 26 per cent of its coal and about the same One may read, without perhaps understanding its far- the cat t \ 
percentage of potash deposits. To this must be added the reaching significance, that the Chilean nitrate producers — scient m: 1 n 
loss of the heavily mineralized Saar Valiey, which is being have cut prices about 5 per cent. This means that Chilean cataly é ! 
exploited by France for a period of at least fifteen years. nitrate dug from the earth is encountering sharpened com- certain com] W é en \ 
Other write-offs have to do with the loss of colonial estab- petition from German trates drawn from the atm two diverse sul ure 
lishments, a cut of 50 per cent in merchant marine, with a phere. Our wood-aleohol people are complaining that ur t ! 
burdensome mortgage laid upon the taxpayers of the’ they are no longer able to stand up iinst the compet pe ns in we W 
country for more than a generation to come under the’ tion of German synthetic alcohol which now ente our catalyst is to take ar 
Dawes settlement country in large ime und¢ the name methar I t D ly r 
Germany takes unappetizing fish oil ich as Whale tance ] t 
The German Scientific Trilogy and converts these « nto solid fats by the use of a cat to mix with mir n ' \ 
alyst. These fats are refined, put on the market a ob ‘ Now 
LL these losses become imperfectly apprehended truths margarine and appe n the table as butte e catalyst, n r that 
which float obscurely in the mind as one travelsthrough Germans ot m¢ g con inds produc r to unite and form n 
Germany today. Smiling villages, magnificent forests, the priced, delicate perfumes which compete disastrou with Thus throu t ! 
moking stacks of busy industrial plants untouched by the delightful flower ents obtained by distillation of One may enter G 
war--these are the things we see in journeying through — violets and rose observe a serie ! ! 
the land. Beyond these things lie intangibles having to Under the dut e articles in the present tariff act are power of falling w mé 
do with the industry, skill, patience, inventive capacity listed no less than 1710 paragraphs, with many of these second, water is decor ed int ! ‘ 
of 60,000,000 homogeneous people occupying the heart paragraphs embracing scores of separate items. A a- and hydrogen | ele t 
f Europe. In the struggle to recover lost ground the _ betically the eut begins wit etic acid and ru hydrogen ar n 
Germar inlike the French, are not handicapped by tl th thousands tems to worn it and zaffer. It ture d unde 
usions As a trading people the Germans occupy an would be teresting to ngie it e items in t t the 1 ol a cat | r 
unrivaled corner-shop location among the teeming pop- whic! ite in Germany as the principal competing turn forms the e fort 
ilations of Europe. The country is girt around by custom-  countr) For examplk et d, the first item on the commerce as ammonium nit 
ers with doors thrown open for the entrance of sea-borne _ list, is now produced synthetically in Germar Starting r the Chile 
traffic through such natural trade arteries as the Rhine with acetylene a e raw material, the trick is done by npetitor w I 
the Elbe and the Oder. Along with these str lis ed in sulphuric acid as a catalyst than from the eart ! 
vantage f geographical position the country has beer High-strength suly d n turn manufactured syr et troger 
richly blessed with the most important prerequisite of ir thetica n Ge iny from t inion of sulphur dioxide luce 
dustrialisn namely juxtaposition of iron and coal and oxyger t nt itinum as t t su er I grin ( 
Depend upon it, about the best chemica: intelligence phu xicde | t t trar n w he and Gert r 
which the world affords today is being applied by Germany combined with water forn ilphur Government he 
to the problems of extracting wealth out of earth, sky and These istrations are hardly more than a peep at a measure m an ex 
water. It isa matter of necessity. How can Germany pay — swiftly moving picture film. It e flashing the light of nitrate e | ed 
ff the enormous foreign mortgage except in service i tallov ind rou the dar mmensitie tf endle Continued on P 4° 
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Continued from Pave 47 
of this struggle, since American farmers have 
an annual tribute to the Chile: 


in Government I about 
$10,000,000 a year in export taxes levied on ¢ 
Methanol furnishes another illustration of the « 
al importance of the catalyst in the hands 
Methanol is the 


1 alcohol, a colorless, highly 


chemist 


scientific name for 
flammable liquid 
synthetic product meets our refined wood al 
Methanol 
ss than three years ag 


Anilin. Such « 


ructive was 


competition 





1} 


hemical trust, the 





was undreamed of when our latest tariff law wa 
1922. The German synthetic process has str 
mestic manufacturers like a bolt out of a clear 





tic methanol produced in Germany thr 
reactions of a catalyst upon gases deriv 
industry is equal in quality to the | 


illed 


guishable from it chemically. 


alcohol dist from wood and is 


Twenty years ago we were obtaining 8,000,000 or 
9,000,000 gallons of crude wood alcohol from our distilla- 
tion plants. We have exported annually upward of 
6,000,000 gallons of refined wood alcohol with a price aver- 
age for the five-year period, 1919-24, of more than one 
dollar a gallon. In this period imports constituted no 
menace to the industry. For example in the year 1922 

nly twenty-seven gallons were brought in; in the year 


1924 but forty-eight gallons. In 1925, h« 


of German met} 


wwever 


500,000 gallons anol were 


U country at a price 


n New Yorl 


K, aS against 


of around forty-eight cer 


acost ¢ 





1al1d Gown 





ve cents a gallon for domestic wood alcohol 


imports 


yr the year 1926 ran in even larger volume lain case 


destructive competition emanating from the German 
laboratory is thereby presented 

l, | 
ol, be 


f 


i1ulacture ol 


it said in passing, is employed in 

coal-tar dyes. Individuals craving 

have made attempts to substitute 
en a 


rve ol 


Our wood alco! 


the mar 
mulant oct asionally 
ol for grain alcohol as a beverage sults 
the 
drinker is destroyed and he goes blind; 
tl fourth, the 
alcohol to embalm the body. 


wood alcot 


these, if persisted in—first, optic ne the 


second, he goes 


rd, he dies; undertaker employs 


working in the fetid at- 


ylue com- 


Some pale German student, 
sphere of his laboratory, produced a synthetic t 


nar 
pal 


‘able in every way to the vegetable dye known as indigo. 
Indigo, be it most de- 
pe ndable aye for either cotton or wo« a lor y been 


The new 





t known, has been the fastest and 


‘ 1 } 
and ! 


as 





¢ 


regarded as the king of 
the market for a few cen 


colors. indigo 


synthetic 


put on nd dried up by the 


ts a pou 


ts the indigo plantations in India which were worth 
millions of dollars a year to that country. The word 


‘aniline”’’ is derived from the Spanish word ani 
Aniline derivatives already known run up in the 
1 of As is well-known, 


a ol 


meaning 


indigo 


neighborhoo 10,000. aniline is pre 


duced from benzol, which in turn is distilled from coal tar 


or obtained from coke-oven gas, coal tar being a product 


f ndustry 


of our important coking 


Capturing the Rainbow’s Colors 


NERMANY’S indigo exports to China alone ir 











J amounted to more than 32,000,000 pounds, with a value 
$12,000,000. It is rather interesting to note that China 
the world’s best customer for indigo. Here v ive 

350,000,000 souls pent up within the Great Wall of China 

Blue is the Chinese national color and cotton th the 

iniversal fabric 
Korea, originally under Chinese sovereignt v a 

eavy purchaser of indigo, but white, the badge of mourn- 
ng in Cl , has been deliberately adopted by the Koreans 
rr economic reasons. Some generations ago these people 
yst several members of the royal family in swift sucee 
si0 The poverty-stricken people found it too expensive 
to oscillate between blue and white, and have stuck to 
their mourning color ever since 
Germany before the war flooded the world with her d; 





tuffs. We stand astounded at the miracle t ext t 
ndreds of delicate hues from blac né WW n it 

ame to dyes the ancients were limited to the prin 
rs, along with sundry variations extracted from a few 
ant and animal organisms. Among the ancient civiliza 
tions of the Eastern Mediterranean the favorite dyestuff 
r the rich and powerful was the purple obtained from a 


fish called the Murex. Nature revealed exquisite tints 





mals, insects and flowers, but these colors coi 


the evanescent afterglow 


more be captured and fixed than 
ent 





e setting sun. Romans were accustomed 





to bring mullets o their banqueting halls. The 
mullet, because of nk and yellow hues, furnished 
pleasure to the eye as well as to the palate. The struggles 

e dying mullet brought out other beautiful tints of 
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purple and bright 1. Guests ¢ 
I ( te ( ‘ 1 b t t t t 
eT ( | ‘ Wa i rY ‘ T ine ‘ 
as the lading I a rainbow I iay we t ‘ 
ae ence of fish scales as linerabie t time is the | y 
brilliance of a dying mullet and presse e its tint ( 
permanent beauty of synthetic pear 
With the disappea e of Gerr dyes s t t 
war an acute world tage 
ne leve whereupor ] k 4 
the United State ( t } 
‘ ped dve r trie t " 
f m SO Tf OO) me nt + ‘ 
ives from Germar G were 
hi iluedatn an$ 0,000 
lantity 32 per ce ind by value 85 
per cent of the 19 figure 
Germany's foreign trade today as a w e make p 
only 8.5 per cent of the total w it le, whereas i) 
it comprised 13.1 per cent. Germany’s ses in w i 
trade have had to do chiefly with semi-raw mater ] 
as coal, beet sugar and grain. German manufactures have 
suffered heavy declines in former enemy countries such a 


Great Britain, France and the United States. ( 


other hand the country’s business wit} 


ower 


Holland, Finland and Spain is expanding all the whil 

over 1913, exports to Asia show an increase of 33 per cent, 
45 per cent, to India 28 per cent and to the Dut 
lies 7 per cent 





Internationalizing the Cartel System 


‘OR years German trust organization has provided a 
convenient cutting edge for the penetration of foreigr 











markets. The modern German trust usua functions as 
a cartel. Under the cartel system the domestic market 
may be charged what t bear 1a portion ol 
the profits on dé mest 1 to capturing foreigr 
markets. Under the cartel system losses on goods that are 
sold at cut-rate prices to foreign customers may be re 
couped by controlled higher prices exacted of domesti 
consumers 

It takes a highly coherent, disciplined people to worl 
the cartel system succe ssfully. The dis« 
the ones who inherit the choice places 
integrate, unorganized people, such as 
Australian Bushmer ive been driven t 
portions of the gl be and compelied to 
into odd, bleak corners where life is hard an 
cipline is a winning quality in trade as 
caulay justly observes, ““Many an arm 
with a bad commander, but no army has ever succeeded 
under a debating societ) 

The typical German cartel is organized on the prir 











of a joint-stock composed of representatives of 
the principal firms ir ’ particular industr I entral 
board, or syndicate rtions to each unit its share of 


product ion, sees 








price and div s profits among members In | orcion t 
their output bonus, or compensatior s given to a 
firm whic! S not produced the whole of its allotment and 
fines exacted from any which exceeds its tment 
Theoretic the competit e posit r {f the Germar 
cartel is not unlike the overgrown American trust of a 
generation past Most any man who has passed middle 
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pon we lependent At I ar ireta 
ross tl treet trom trugg¢ £ endent and 
it m to the point of ext t ‘ g Sst 
on ! gner } es i ‘ i t! r « VW t mpe 
tion has already be | In sec ‘ eig 1 
the German ¢ tel may ac t tne meé 
Not less than 1500 industrial cartels were establishe 
Germany the cart t ‘ mn 924 
A good example of a f wl f the y ‘ . 
sociation formed in N m be 924 N 
t n fixes ¢ mest 1 ¢ t | Let 
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The Economic Solidarity of the World 
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Watch This 
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If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
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CARL LAEMMLE 


You dear “Old Timers” who 


were young men and women back 
in the early 70’s, don’t you recall some 


sweet romance or dramatic story or play 
that would make a good moving picture? 
Let your minds wander back, dig into the 
recesses of your memories and tell me 
what you find. 


I am sure there is some story 
which thrilled you when you read 
it—or some play which left a lasting im- 
print on your mind. Don’t you know that 
many of the most beautiful and spectacu- 
lar pictures produced were based on the 
days of long ago ‘“‘when blades were out 
and love afield?” I’ll appreciate it deeply, 
if you will write to me, Old Timers, but 
please don't mention anything that has 
been produced. Let’s have something that 
has never been done and | will go with 
you to the limit. 


Areyouawarethat Universal 


serves ten thousand theaters, and 
that at some time or other its pictures 
reach the 110,000,000 people of this 
country as well as the millions in other 
countries? It is a glorious thing to create 
entertainment and mental recreation for 
the whole world, and it thrills me when I 
think of it. It’s better than making a bar- 
rel of money, living high and owning two 


pairs of suspenders. 


As a favor to me | wish you 
would see ‘‘ The Collegians’’and 


then write me your conclusions. These 
stories of college life were written by 
Junior, the “heir to my estates’”’ whom I 
am training to follow me and continue 
the work of making the world happy. Also 
I want you to see ‘‘Michael Strogoff’’ 
and ‘‘Les Miserables’’ which | brought 
here from foreign countries. 


More than anything else I 
would love to hear from you no 
matter what you write. I love your letters. 
They help me amazingly. Have you ever 


(arl faemmle 


President 


writen? 


(To be continued next week) 
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of the members is a hurt done to the whole. 
Let the commercial prosperity of a great 
nation be seriously affected and business 
suffers throughout the world. When the 
Bradford wool buyers in 1920 found British 
stocks excessive and withdrew from the 
market, there was not a sheep herder on the 
lonely plains of Argentina or New Zealand 
who did not feel the pinch of hard times. 
Prices quoted at a St. Louis fur sale af- 
fect the fortunes of Eskimos and Laplanders 
living in wretched igloos within the Arctic 
Circle. The bobbed-hair craze in America 
deprived of their jobs 16,000 women hair- 
net makers in Chefoo, China. 

What are some of the salient facts in the 
international steel trade? Although we 
produce considerably more than one-half of 
the world’s steel we have fallen from second 
to fifth place in the export-trade race. We 
are beaten by Great Britain, France and 
Germany more than two to one. Even 
tiny Belgium greatly surpasses us in the 
export of steel. But the fact must not be 
forgotten that our great market lies among 
our own people, our exports being inci- 
dental thereto. In the case of European 
producers the industry must command a 
heavy export trade as well as the domestic 
market in order te maintain itself. During 
the past twelve years the consumption of 
steel has increased by more than 50 per 
cent in the United States, and taking them 
as a group, by less than 6.5 per cent in the 
five leading foreign producing countries. 
During the same period the consumption 
in world markets outside the United States 
has declined by 8 per cent or more. That 
is to say, outside of our own country world 
steel consumption has not done better 
than climb back to what it was in 1913. 
It is to be realized, therefore, that the ex- 
port market is « far more serious problem 
for foreign steel industries than it is for 
our own. European steel masters would 
have to export from 50 to 75 per cent of 
their output in order to maintain full pro- 
duction schedules. Our steel industry 
could live and prosper if we withdrew en- 
tirely from the export trade. 

In the case of steel products one must 
go back through the steel ingot to pig iron 
in any cost inquiry. Since raw materials 
form the main item in the cost of making 
steel, quality and accessibility of iron ore 
and fuel constitute the central facts in 
the industry. Though the ore and coal are 
of good quality in the United States the 
principal deposits are separated by 1000 
miles or more. After our steel is made it 
must travel on the average some 500 miles 
from mill to market. It is hard to over- 
estimate the importance of the freight 
factor in the manufacture of iron and steel. 


The Price Competition 


Men now living can remember when 
Pittsburgh beyond all question was con- 
sidered the most advantageous location in 
the country for steel manufacture. But 
the frontier of steel making has pushed 
westward and southward. Both ore and 
limestone for fluxing are freighted eastward 
at heavy expense from points as distant as 
Michigan. It is estimated that the pig- 
iron-assembly costs on ore, coal and lime- 
stone in the Pittsburgh district are fully 
ten dollarsaton. Pig-iron-assembly freight 
costs in the great Middlesbrough Yorkshire 
district in England are not more than half 
the Pittsburgh district costs, with assem- 
bly costs in Continental Europe probably 
somewhat lower than the costs in England. 

On the Continent of Europe the West- 
phalian coal deposits are linked with Lor- 
raine ore deposits by waterways and rela- 
tively short railway hauls. The waterways 
which thread back and forth through this 
region not only facilitate the assembling 
of raw materials but also provide a cheap 
means of egress to the sea. Under these 
circumstances, and even assuming that 
higher wages in the United States are fully 
compensated by better machinery and 
better plant layout, most American steel 
plants are unable to compete on a price 
with sritain, Germany, 


basis those in 
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France, Luxemburg or Belgium, either in 
foreign markets or in the coastal regions of 
our own country. 

If our national industry as a whole were 
as favorably situated as the plants in the 
Birmingham, Alabama, district, there would 
be nothing to fear. The cheapest pig iron 
in this country is produced in this district, 
where the mills literally sit astride of coal, 
iron ore and fluxing material. 


Cooperation in Steel 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Jamshedpur, India, has long been regarded 
as the cheapest pig-iron producer in the 
world. Here lie high-grade ore, fuel and 
fluxing material in close juxtaposition, with 
cheap and plentiful labor thrown in. But 
what has Tata pig iron on the other side 
of the globe to do with our own industry? 
Simply this, that a ton of pig iron may be 
freighted by water from Calcutta, India, 
to New York at cheaper rates than it can 
be hauled overland from Pittsburgh. More 
than this, the ocean freight on steel rails 
from Rotterdam to New York is only three 
dollars a ton as compared with the hauling 
charge of $5.70 from Pittsburgh to New 
York. The Rhine steel masters are able to 
freight both rails and shapes across the 
ocean, pay the duty of $2.24 and $4.48 re- 
spectively, and land these products in New 
York cheaper than they are freighted from 
Pittsburgh. 

Recently we have been encountering 
severer pig-iron competition from Germany 
than from British India. The Continental 
steel combine undoubtedly possesses the 
power to invade our coastal markets and 
extinguish our export steel trade. Having 
this power, will they use it? Will this huge 
Continental cartel prove benignant or ma- 
lignantin character? Will the international 
cartel led by Germany persist in selling 
cheaper abroad than at home? 

The fundamental consideration with 
Germany, Belgium and France is the neces- 
sity for attracting gold in exchange for 
goods. The great Continental producers 
have drawn together because of ruinous and 
futile competition. What these people most 
require is a profit on their goods, particu- 
larly on goods sold abroad. If the cartel 
raises prices on raw steel this increased price 
will be reflected in higher steel products. 
Billets of steel are not manufactured to lie in 
warehouses. They are made to be converted 
into a multitude of products from locomo- 
tive boilers to embroidery needles. It must 
be understood that the international steel 
trade is based for the most part upon steel 
products and not upon raw steel. If the 
cartel cuts prices on export steel products 
it will lose money eventually and fall to 
pieces of its own weight. On the other 
hand if export prices are raised we are 
favored. The marginal producer in any 
cartel must live, and in order that he may 
live the more successful producer within 
the cartel must be restrained from swin- 
ishly increasing his own output at the 
expense of his less-favored brother. Other- 
wise the marginal producer would be 
driven out of business. The same principle 
holds in the case of the international steel 
cartel. It will be difficult to keep the com- 
ponent parts of this gigantic structure in 
line if any one of the units, such as Belgium 
or Luxemburg, operating on higher costs, 
finds itself getting the worst of it. 

Britain remains outside the Continental 
steel trust and is therefore in the position 
of an independent competitor producing 
40 per cent of the structural iron and mer- 
chant billet requirements of imperial 
dominions scattered throughout the world. 
England is in a position to make trouble 
for the cartel in the four quarters of the 
globe, but the chances are that Great Brit- 
ain will prefer to sell with rather than 
against the cartel, unless the latter starts 
a price-cutting war. Owing to the 
strike and other misadventures a price war 
is about the last thing the British steel 
makers are seeking at this time. 

One may suspect that the Germans are 
from the British restraint and 
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moderation in the conduct of international 
business. Under the pressure of the Dawes 
payments, Germany, if she is to pay repara- 
tions, must continue to export increasing 
quantities of goods. The accomplishment 
of this lies beyond the power of individual 
manufacturers. The thing must be done 
through some form of coéperation The 
cartel represents a groping effort v.oward 
codperation. It is a matter of business and 
not of politics. 

The British trusts have found that it is 
not good business to hack a way through to 
foreign markets by dumping goods. In 
Britain the idea of fairness to the consumer 
and to the small competitor seems to be 
pretty well grounded in the conscience of 
the average business man, as is also the 
feeling on the part of the public that in 
dustry is entitled to its keep. 

One may reckon that the European steel 
producers are about at the end of their 
tether when it comes to dumping goods on 
foreign markets. The international steel 
cartel by ruthless price cutting might pick 
up 1,000,000 tons of new business a year at 
the expense of Britain and the United 
States, but our loss in exports would hardly 
cause a ripple on the surface of our enor 
mous steel business. Further, the products 
of the cartel might be summarily excluded 
from our markets by a Treasury order in 
execution of the antidumping laws. Later 
a more permanent injunction might issue 
from Congress in the form of an impene 
trable tariff wall against European steel 
Finally American capital has gone into a 
great number of foreign steel plants. The 
German Steel Trust—Vereinigte Stahl 
werks—was financed largely by a single 
powerful New York banking house. 

In our national steel business we have 
profited through stabilization rather than 
through price wars. Mr. Carnegie re 
marked that our steel business in his day 
was either a feast or a famine, running 
through the cycle of gluts, low prices, shut- 
downs, scarcity, high prices, overproduc- 
tion and demoralization once more. Under 
the leadership of the United States Steel 
Corporation acting as a stabilizer, produc- 
tion has been throttled down to somewhere 
approaching the limits of consumption. 
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The independent marginal producer has 
found hospitable protection under the um- 
brella held over him by Big Steel, all of 
which has meant better times not only for 
the steel maker but for his customers. The 
manufacturer who is out to buy steel for 
sewing machines, typewriters or automo- 
biles desires above all things to know how 
and at what prices he may cover his future 
needs for raw materials. He cannot afford 
to gamble on the violent price fluctuations 
in his raw materials as they alternate be 
tween feast and famine 

International trade in manufactures to 
day by no means involves a battle to the 
death between competitors. There is room 
enough for all in developing the latent and 
unsuspected markets of the teeming mil 
lions of diverse people who dwell upon this 
planet. The gradual recovery of Europe 
has helped our trade in the four corners of 
the globe. As the South Americans 
more of their meat, wheat and hides in 
Britain and Central Europe, they are in a 
better position to import our agricultura 
machinery, typewriters and automobiles 
For example, our sales of $30,000,000 worth 
of automobiles in Argentina in one yea 
were directly stimulated by the steady re 
covery of European demand for Argentine 
meat, wool and cereals 

We appropriate German triumphs in the 
field of chemistry and make them our own 
A dozen years ago we thought ourselve 
absolutely dependent German dye 
stuffs. Today we are making 90 per cent 
of our dyes and exporting a respectable 
surplus to the far ends of the earth. Have 
we been hurt or helped by German syn 
thetic indigo? In the old days our great 
textile industries were importing natural 
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G E N E R A UL M O 


The symbol “Body by Fisher” is found on every Fisher 


body. Fisher first distinguished its bodies thus, that the 


public might unmistakably identify them. Practically all 


America recognizes the presence of that emblem as positive 


assurance of safety, enduring quality and supreme luxury 
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indigo from the Far East, and paying a 
dollar a pound for it. Today our own 
chemical plants are supplying all the indigo 
we need at a price as low as fourteen cents 
a pound. Germany is the cheapest pro- 
ducer of synthetic nitrogen in the world. 
German synthetic nitrogen is likely to 
break the Chilean nitrate monopoly. Is 
this causing any distress to our farmers? 
German methanol threatens the prosperity 
of our old wood-distillation industry, but 
old methods based on handicrafts are 
yielding continually to the devices of in- 
ventive and mechanical genius. Who would 
say that the weaving industry has been 
hurt through the substitution of the modern 
automatic loom for the archaic hand loom? 
Does anyone doubt that with our abundant 
raw materials and active American brains 
we will not be producing synthetic wood 
alcohol on a broad commercial scale within 
the next two or three years? 

The world in these latter days is coming 
to see that we prosper in international 
trade through the prosperity of our com- 
petitors. Even in the highly competitive 
steel business we prosper by selling with our 
European competitors rather than against 
them. Potentially they are our customers 


happy as kings! You were born to be 
loved, and I was born to love you.” 

Jane had dreamed of words like those 
no one had ever written them to her. Of 
course, her brown hair was long, and her 
skirts—a trifle. She didn’t rouge much. 
She looked like any other nice girl of twenty- 
four or so who’s never had her name in the 
papers, except at birth, graduation, and so 
on, and who will never get it there, most 
likely, except by marrying or dying. There 
was nothing about her, perhaps, to evoke 
that song of songs: ‘‘ You were born to be 
loved, I was born to love you,” but it 
woke an echo in her heart—a sighing echo, 
a dying fall of beauty. 

It startled Jane that she came to the 
bottom of the packet so soon. And that 
the last letter of all was so brief. He had 
seen her again, and he had seen Bill Gross. 
He had not been able to have her all to 
himself, except for a little while, because 
Bill Gross had been so much in evidence. 

“If you ask me,” he wrote bitterly, “your 
friend—the old friend of your family 
needs kicking. He’s got the manners of a 
traffic cop on New Year’s Eve, and doesn’t 
know it. He seems to feel at home with 
you. I thought you told me you'd eased 
him off some time ago. I don’t mean to be 
a crab, Jenny— dearest darling Jenny—eand 
that last moment in the hall when you 
kissed me good-by was worth anything 
although I hated like hell to have my last 
moment with you come at the end of a 
rotten studio party— but I wish you’d keep 
away from that whole crowd. You're so 
far above 'em—it’s funny! I'll write to 
you again—maybe tomorrow. I picked up 
a cold on the train coming back—feel like a 
grampus— isn’t that the thing that blows 
such a lot? Well, no matter how things 
break, I love you. I'd give this world and 
the next, if you were my wife—all mine.’”’ 

There wasn’t any more. Jane sat with 
the letters in her lap and looked out of the 
window, where darkness had settled, slashed 
with oblongs and squares of misty gold 
light from other people’s windows. Room 
379 was very still. Had Ricky ever seen it, 
Jane wondered. He might very well have. 
The day bed, being covered with a nonde- 
script sort of tapestry piled with pillows of 
nondescript pattern, made the place a 
sitting room of sorts. Had Ricky looked 
out into that cavern of a court? Had he 
sat in the chair where Jane was now sit- 
ting? Not unlikely. 

Tall, was he, with deep-set dark eyes and 
thick smooth dark hair; a mouth, half 
humorous, half ardent? No, two-thirds 
ardor! Very little humor, in a lover, will do 
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rather than our rivals. As international 
traders we have more to gain if Germany, 
Britain and France are prosperous than if 
they are depressed. In the meantime steel 
making in this country has approximated 
50,000,000 tons, a new record for all time. 

We may go on as we are, employing a 
wealth of money and mechanical genius in 
applying the scientific achievements of the 
Germans, but some day we shall have to 
establish for ourselves a great pool of pure 
science on which Americin business may 
draw. Mr. Hoover, among other great 
American engineers and scientists, would 
convince you in a few words that American 
industry can find no better use for $20,000,- 
000 than to establish a national fund for 
the support of research in pure science. It 
is a confession of weakness on our part that 
we are compelled, particularly in the field 
of chemical research, to follow the lead of 
Germany. The American business man 
thinks in terms of his own individual needs. 
Mr. Hoover, whose chief business is look- 
ing after everybody’s business, thinks na- 
tionally or in terms of our business as a 
whole. Generalizing the proposition it 
seems apparent that we must train work 
ers willing to pursue research for its own 
sake and not for its immediate rewards in 
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for any woman, His voice, not too de¢ Pp, 
but with an undertone of caress. 

Jane got up and hid the letters in the 
bottom of her trunk—not yet entirely un- 
packed. She laid an ivory-lace shaw] which 
her grandmother had left her round them 
and about them, tucked them into it with 
tender fingers. The frowzy pink: ribbon 
she slung into the wastebzsket. 

She had her dinner and read a book and 
went to bed—the first night of her freedom 
from family routine. But couldn't 
sleep as she should, and when she did sleep 
she was restless, because all night long 
Ricky and Bill Gross and Horace and 
Jenny-my-sweet walked in and out of her 
dreams, tormenting her. 

She thought, lying awake in a grayish 
dawn, with only the groan and grunt of ar 
elevator somewhere for reassurance of other 
life upon the planet: ‘I’m where I always 
wanted to be. This is my room— all mine. 
I’ve lived till now in other people’s houses. 
They were my father and mother, but they 
were other people. Whether I was welcome 
there or not, the room I lived in never be- 
longed to me. This does.” 

That the room she had lived in most of 
her life had been lerger and airier, better 
curtained and carpeted, with a view other 
than court walls inclosing a miscellaneous 
assortment of windows, mattered very 
little before Jane’s passion for possession, 
for individual existence. 

She thought: ‘‘And the first day I’m in 
my own place I find a beautiful page out of 
life, with my name on it. It looks like fate 
It looks like an omen. It looks like 
hunch. I can get what I want if I go or 
looking for it. It exists. I believe in it 
She lay with her arms crossed under her 
head and and 
“TI wish I could see him, 
There’s never been anyone I 
myself to really, never anyone who 
himself to me that way.’ 

She didn’t see Ricky, but about noon 
that day, just as she was putting on her hat 
to go out, the telephone rang and the clerk 
at the desk downstairs said, “Miss Jenny 
Thompson to see you.” 

Jenny Thompson— Jenny 
Jenny would it be? 

Jane said coolly, “Miss Thompson had 
this room before I came, didn’t she?” 

The clerk said yes, that Miss Thompson 
had had 379 until a few days before Miss 
Thornton moved in. 

“Will you ask her to come up?” 
Jenny. 

After that—some five or six minutes 
that—there was a knock at the door, 
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(Continued from Page 52 
manicured. ‘ You find it very comfortable, 
don’t you?”’ she added irrelevantly. 

“The river?”’ said Jane. 

“The room!”’ said Miss Thompson. 

She moved uneasily under Jane’s imper- 
sonal glance, under Jane’s brisk rejoinders. 
“You have your hat on. I know you were 
going out—I won’t keep you a moment.”’ 

‘Quite all right,” said Jane. } 

‘“*You see,”’ said Miss Thompson appeal- 
ingly, “I think I may have left something 
when I moved out of here. I am frightfully 
careless, and I had to do all my packing 
myself.” Her great gray eyes besought 
sympathy. 

“‘T haven’t found anything,” 
the Pirate Bride speaking. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have been apt to find 
this.”’ 

“Was it something to wear?”’ 

“No, no, no! It was nothing of any im- 
portance—some papers, that’s all.”’ 

““That’s all’’—poor Ricky! 

“Where did you say you left them?” 
asked Jane, polite but not obsequious. 

““You’d never imagine—might I look?” 
begged Miss Thompson. 

“Certainly,” said Jane. 

“Don’t think me a frightful nuisance 
it was in the closet.” 

“Oh,” said Jane blankly, “‘there was 
nothing hanging there, I’m sure.” 

“This wasn’t hanging. It was—do you 
mind if I look?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Jane, adding pleas- 
antly, ‘Shall I switch on the light for you?”’ 

She switched on the light. She said, 
“Have a look!” throwing open the closet 
door. 

The other seemed to hesitate. 
have been on the shelf.” 

“Really?” said Jane. 
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said Jane 


‘It would 


“Can you reach 
it 

“T’m afraid I'll need a chair.” 

‘Let me get you one.” 

“Oh, please!’” murmured Miss Thomp- 
son. ‘‘I hate to give you so much trouble.” 
Jane fetched a chair and stood by with an 
expression of well-bred interest. 

Miss Thompson mounted with a danc- 
er’s swing and thrust a hand across the 
shelf till she touched the large white pipe 
against the wall. She felt around it and 
behind it very thoroughly. She inspected 
the shelf from end to end. She came down 
off the chair, looking startled, and smiling 
sweetly. 

“There’s nothing there. ° 
been mistaken.” 

“Too bad. I’m afraid you’ve got your- 
self rather dusty,”’ said Jane. “‘Shouldn’t 
you like to wash your hands?’” When the 
caller had washed her hands, Jane inquired 
further, ‘“‘Papers, you said? Shall I look 
out for them?” 

‘*Please don’t,”” said Miss Thompson. 
“Tt really doesn’t matter in the least. The 
chambermaid who cleaned up after me 
must have thrown it out. No good asking 
they’re all such liars.” 

**Aren’t they!” said honest Jane. 

‘“‘I’m so sorry to have troubled you.” 

“It’s been no trouble.” 

“You know what it is to leave things 
lying about. One forgets so easily.” 

“You would!” cried Elaine in Jane. 
Aloud Miss Thornton said amiably, ‘Of 
course.”’ 

Miss Thompson went away like smoke 
rings on the air, like foam in the wake of a 
ship. Jane locked the door and sat down 
on her trunk, which was of the steamer va- 
riety and had stood all the time near the 
She put her elbows on her knees 
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aay bed. 
and put her chin in 
dreaming of the letters, with an outrageous 
smile on her mouth. mouth was 
nothing to be ashamed of. If she'd used 
the same tricks with it as the other Jenny, 
almost as beautiful; 
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perhaps not quite. 
‘She didn’t deserve to have them,” said 
Jane to herself. ‘‘She should never have 
had her hands on them. She didn’t seem to 
mind frightfully, not finding them. If I 
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Jane rarely deceived herself. She had a 
certain quality of ruthlessness which came 
of not being an only child. She had had, 
all her life, to grapple things she wanted; 
and she wanted those letters with a hunger 
and an ache she hardly cared to admit. 

Of course had moments—uneasy 
argumentative moments—when she 
sidered calling Miss Thompson on the tele- 
phone and saying to her, ‘I have found a 
package of letters—is that what you were 
looking for?”’ 

Eventually she decided it couldn’t be 
done, for the simplest most unanswerable 
reason: Because she had thrown the frowsty 
pink ribbon into the wastebasket. The 
chambermaid had thrown it out, and one 
couldn’t very well go begging a cham- 
bermaid to bring back a thing like that. 
Equally, one couldn’t, without it, return the 
letters to the person who had so tied them 
together. It would involve explanation, 
at the very least 

So Jane had her luncheon and went for 
a walk and went to see an editor who had 
once written her that a certain manuscript 
was not quite suited to his present pur- 
poses—he regretted to say——but wouldn't 
she sometime send him something else; 
and the editor, who was plump and patient 
and knew his stuff, gave her five minutes, 
then gave her the gate—in Ricky’s delight- 
ful phrase—but so gently, so altogether 
charmingly, that until reached 379 
again, Jane almost considered that she had 
effected a landing. 

As soon as she realized what had actually 
happened she gave a short and bitter laugh. 
Who wouldn't? But by that time the 
wound had closed and she could contem- 
plate with calmness inviting the 
treatment from another editor next day. 

“Tf I can’t make a living at that,’’ she 
thought doggedly, “I can get work in a 
bookshop.” 

She had worked in a bookshop at home 
and had been a great success, allowing cus- 
tomers to browse undisturbed until just the 
right moment, then pouncing hawklike. 

“*But I shall,” thought Jane, “get away 
with fiction.’”” Race memory sustained her, 
stretching back into Neanderthalian twi- 
lights. When was fiction not the easiest 
get-away of the long-haired and helpless 
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con- 
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ones? 

She sat in her chair by the window, 
dreaming and planning; thinking occa- 
sionally, with a shade of uneasiness, about 
Miss Thompson and the letters wrapped 
in the white lace shawl; thinking, with a 
sort of wistful tenderness, about 
who hadn't been able to believe love would 
last, and the dusty high shelf where his had 
come to rest ignominiously almost 
fancied the perfume of Jenny-my-sweet 
hanging on the air again. 

Jane got up and opened the window, 
letting in a gust of chilly air for relief. Six 
o'clock by her wrist watch, small but busi- 
nesslike upon a gray leather strap. Five 
minutes later the telephone rang. 

Jane was doing her hair in the bathroom, 
had just about put in the final pin. She 
meant to change her frock and go out for 
dinner. She had observed around the cor- 
ner a tidy little tea room. The telephone 
startled her, not altogether pleasurably. 
It couldn’t be the plump and patient gen- 
tleman. { 


Ricky, 


one 


He didn’t know where she lived. 
He hadn't even asked her to leave her ad- 
It could be—although the thought 
repelled —it could be Miss Thompson wish- 
ing to make another and more thorough 


dress. 


search. 

“Hello!” 
Miss Thompson. 

A man’s voice, curt but pleasant, i 
quired, ‘‘ Miss Thornton?” 

Jane didn’t know a man in New York 
She said more coldly yet, “Jane Thornton, 
Who is this speaking?” 

I haven't 


said Jane coldly , in case it were 


yes. 
““My name is Lindsay. 
you, Miss Thornton , 
““T see,’’ said Jane-—she hoped not too 
apprehensively. ‘‘ Well, in that case ss 
‘I am very anxious to see you,” he in 
sisted, “‘upon a matter I can’t very well 


met 


discuss over the telephone.” 
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“Have you a letter to me?” asked Jane 
an inspiration she instantly regretted 

He replied at once, ‘It is 
letters which you have ” 

A lawyer from Jenny-my-sweet!—the 
plot thickening along perfectly orthodox 
lines. A lawyer—more likely a detective? 
Jane caught her breath. She didn’t know 
what the law could do to her for taking an 
other woman’s didn’t 
just what she was in for. But she 
unknown gamely. 

She said with aloof dignity, ‘‘Who told 
you, if I may ask?” 

“TI was sent to you,” said the unseen 
Lindsay distinctly, ‘‘by a Miss Thompson. 
I am downstairs now, and if you will see me 
for only ten minutes 

“T’m afraid it can’t be 
assured him, “‘ because I was just about to 
go out.”’ 

“Thanks. 
gested. 

“You may,” said Jane. 

She pushed the steamer trunk under the 
bed before he got there. She straightened a 
pillow or so on the tapestried day bed and 
turned on the lamp on a table beside the 
wall. It wasn’t a bad little 
thought. She had time to think that, in 
the midst of her apprehensions. She had 
time to think that if 
calling up 
dinner 
where he’d have 


about some 


letters; she KNOW 


met the 


Jane 


7 ” 
longer 
ionger, 


May I come up?” he sug- 


room, se 


this were on y 
coming up—to take } 
somewhere. Oh, not 

to Know the coy 


before he went in —poor darling! 
homely rotisserie—a sandwicl 
What li that would 


Women like Jenny-my 


some 
coffee even. 
sweet get all 
breaks. 

Down the hall the 


grunted; its door snarled, opening 


elevator snored 


and clanged, closing. If that were 
and if Ricky wer 
dark, with moo 


A knock 


to which Jane 


e--as he must be tal 
iy deep 


et eyes 
on the door —a curt businesslike 
knock opened slowly. Thi 
man who stood there was reasonal 
reasonably dark, but . 
and kindly. Never hav 


tive, Jane didn’t know if | 
He inquired, while she 


» looked like 
garded him with 
surprise and disinterest neatly con 

equal proportions, 

‘I am 
luctantly she 
in?’’ She 

He took the 
day bed. Sh 


ing her ankles and tippi 


Jane 


waved 


foot gently back and to or 
feel the edge of the stean 
almost like feeling the | 

“Miss Thompson 

“My name is Thorntor 

“Sorry!” he looked a lit 
brusqueness. “‘I know 
that Miss Thompson ser 
**Really?”’ 


ing Lady Caroline 


said Jane How 
Lamb 
proletariat in its pla 
her to a question, loftily 
sk when you saw Miss T 
‘“Why, I saw her only thi 
‘Only this f 
until 


something she'd left in Room 


afternoon! 
alter she came 


nadn t calle 


y, “H 


1 in th 
OWeV 


to find it sne 
He was saying grave 
spoken to her on the telephone last nig! 
“Last night!’’ Last night she couldn't 
have known the letters were gone! Sh: 
must still have supposed them to | 
that lofty shelf. 
which did not make four 
ad take , Mr 


e Sale 


Here was a two an 


you.” 

“Haven't the leas 
le ntly. 

He corrected he - author- 
appall 
must, 


more 


ity and a faint flavor of something 
contempt, “I think you 
My errand is no 
Can’t we lay 


ingly like 
Miss Thornton. 
pleasant for me than for you 
tabl 


all the cards on the 
? Without stall 
Continued on Page 56 


and get over 


with 








x *VERYTHING but the 
d ! menu, probably! 

\ Waiting for the wait- 
} ) ress and scanning the 
A—-w==K card that offers him to 
day’s choice of dishes, does the 
average man think once about the 
kind of nourishment he'll get trom 
the meal he’s going to eat? Not 
he! Nourishment is nourishment, 
and that’s that!... When a man’s 
not hungry any more, then he’s 
well-fed...’ Take my order, please 

~I'm in a hurry!” 


On second thought, however, 
it’s not fair to say “average man” 
and let it go at that. “Average 
man below thirty-five” would be 
nearer the mark. After thirty-five 
the majority of men readjust their 
diet and their views on diet. Some 
do it because they have to 
“Yes, my stomach’s gone back on 
me!’ . . . Others do it as a delib 
erate step in a certain direction 
a move toward greater mental and 
physical efhciency, greater hap- 
piness and greater success. 


Men of the latter type have as 
much respect for modern scien 
tific knowledge of nutrition as 
they have for any other science 
that contributes to the welfare of 
the human race. They use such 
knowledge for their personal 
benefit. They make it guard their 
health. 


A perfectly balanced diet is the 
best health-protection that can ever 
be devised. Scientists know that 
now. They are shouting it from 
the housetops. And the wiser part 
of the world is listening very 
respectfully. 
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Continued from Page 54 

“Be good enough to say what you 
mean,” said Jane. She sat very straight, 
with her chin in the air and her brown eyes 
blazing. His contempt faded, but the 
authority remained. 

“If you are after the letters 
Jane. 

“Tam,” said Mr. Lindsay. ‘‘ Thanks very 
much for allowing me to be frank about it.” 
“T allow you nothing.” 

He smiled. Washington 
Delaware would have smiled. 
small and so proud and so prickly. 

“Miss Thompson,” he told her—his smile 
did not last long, and when it went the 
lines about his mouth and his eyes grew 
deeper—‘‘ Miss Thompson said she was sure 
you would be only too glad to let me have 
them—she said you were not very serious 
about Ricky.’ With the name the strained 
mouth twitched suddenly and painfully. 

‘She said that, did she?”’ said Jane. Her 
brain whirled. She sat looking at the floor 
and thinking fast. What had Miss Thomp- 
son told him? What was she up to? Was 
this man a detective or wasn’t he? Evena 
sketchy acquaintance with criminal litera- 
ture suggested to Jane that detectives didn’t 
commonly wince, discussing the object of 
their investigations. 

““You seem,” said Jane carefully, ‘‘to 
have got a good deal of information from 
Miss Thompson.” 

“T might explain,” he offered rather 
tiredly, ‘‘that in the first place I thought it 
was Miss Thompson I was looking for.”’ 

“Oh, did you?” said Jane. Then the 
erra’ was his own—Miss Thompson 
meré,, a side issue. 

“Your names,” he 
rather alike.” 

“Perhaps. That’s as far as it goes 
likeness.” 

“‘T dare say, but you see it wasn’t until 
she set me straight a 

**Good at that, isn’t she!” 

“She was very kind.” 

“And she told you I had the letters?’’— 
daringly —“ Ricky’s?”’ 

“She said, although she hadn’t seen 
them recently, she was quite sure you had 
them.” 

Jane folded her arms and looked at her 
caller for some moments in silence. Rage 
mounted within her for Miss Thompson’s 
smooth knavery. It was one thing to ap- 
propriate those letters; something else en- 
tirely to have them planted on one. One 
thing to desire sweetness another had mis- 
prized; something else, emphatically, to be 
left holding the bag while that other pro- 
ceeded safely upon her languid way. Far 
off a light broke—which is to say, the dawn. 

“Did you, by any chance, meet a Mr. 
Gross with Miss Thompson?”’ asked Jane 
silkily. 

Mr. Lindsay seemed a trifle impatient 
and tireder than ever. “I believe I did. 
Rather heavy set? She introduced him as 
her fiancé.” 

“That’s it!”’ said Jane, very nearly crow- 
ing, to see the thing unfold itself so thor- 
oughly in accord with all the best precedents. 
“That's undoubtedly it!” 

“‘T have no interest in Miss Thompson,” 
said Mr. Lindsay, and looked it. ‘‘ My only 
interest is in my. brother’s letters.” 

Jane gasped. She felt her heart stumble 
and pick up again. “Brother!” 

“Certainly. I am Horace Lindsay. 
may have heard Ricky speak of me.” 

“‘T have heard of you,” said Jane, groping 
her way dazedly out of this least looked for, 
although most natural, complication. 

Horace, who from time to time had come 
through with a check, ready, even now per- 
haps, to come through with another to get 
his wild kinsman out of a muddle. After 
the letters, was he? With his tired, busi- 
nesslike voice. Taking that perfumed slat- 
tern’s word for it that Jane was the one 
from whom his brother would have to be 
saved, from whom his brother’s brave 
black-and-white promises would have to be 
rescued, so as to have no breach-of-promise 


’ said 


crossing the 
Jane was so 


‘ 


continued, “sound 


the 


said Jane. 


You 


suit, no gold-digger’s scandal in the respect- 
able house of Lindsay. 
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They deserved a sweeter fate, those let- 
ters, than to fall into ungentle hands, under 
contemptuous eyes. If Ricky were weak 
enough to connive at the desecration of the 
shrine himself had wrought, Jane wasn’t. 

Inwardly she ran up the black flag, broke 
the Jolly Roger to the wind. “‘ Yes,”’ she 
said, ‘I have the letters, and I expect to 
keep them.” 

**How much will you take for them?” he 
Jane looked at him without a word, 
“* Per- 


asked. 
until he reddened and withdrew it. 
haps I shouldn’t have said that.” 

“Quite all right to say it, if 
thought it.’’ 

He shook his head —there was a touch of 
gray in his dark hair which she found rather 
distinguished. “I don’t think it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you’re different from what I ex- 
pected, from what Ricky told me.” 

“What has Ricky told you?” 

Jane couldn't choke it off. Ricky seemed 
so real to her. Through the letters she had 
watched his heartbeat, like a vein on a 
man’s temple, swelling and subsiding be- 
neath the skin. She felt she knew him far 
better, just through those letters, than the 
man sitting there talking to her would ever 
know him. He was too tired, too cold, too 
practical ever to make contact with a flame 
like Ricky’s. 

He was saying, “Ricky said you never 
really cared for him.” 

Jane nodded, almost forgetting the 
speaker in the thing he was telling her. 
Ricky had known then, when he wrote, 
“How can I ever keep you?” He had 
known in his soul he wasn’t going to be 
able to keep her —his Jenny, my sweet. She 
was slipping away, and he had known it, 
to Bill Gross, who would take her where 
he could spend the most money. Bill Gross 
had almost got her then. He had quite got 
her now, “‘and good riddance of bad rub- 
bish!"’ thought Jane savagely. Of course, 
Ricky had known, but that hadn’t stopped 
his wanting her, with the devastating hun- 
ger of youth. 

“Infatuation,”” said Horace Lindsay, 
“that’s all. Still, somehow, I will say 
you're not 4 

Jane said nothing at all, afraid of a mis- 
step. She looked so small, sitting on the 
side of the day bed, so slim and so clean and 
so cool, in her tailored frock with its round, 
schoolboy collar. 

Horace Lindsay scowled wearily and 
shrugged his big shoulders. 

“You won't let me have them?” he per- 
sisted. ‘Ricky thought he’d like them 
destroyed.” 

“Then why didn’t he come and get them 
himself?” said Jane impudently. 

At which, like the wing of a monstrous 
bird, something brushed her with deathly 
chill. The grim and tortured dignity of the 
mouth that answered her, the suffering in 
the look that met hers—suffering and re- 
proach! 

“There was hardly time,” said Horace 
Lindsay. 

All at once, under her eyes, he went to 
I’m sorry!” he 


you 


pieces. “Oh, good God 
said brokenly, and put his face down in his 
hands with a deep gulping sob. 

Jane went blindly into the bathroom for 
water, came back and stood at his shoulder 
till he looked up and took the glass from 
her hand, trying apologetically to smile. 

She said imploringly, “I didn’t know 

He nodded, pathetically boyish, ‘It’s a 
horrible thing to ask, but can you lend me 
a handkerchief? I’ve lost mine.” 

Jane fetched him the largest she owned, 
the plainest. It looked small enough 
sheer enough in his big brown hand. 
1 she put away the glass while he blew 

When she came back he had 
steadied himself. 

‘I must be pretty well all in to pull a 
stunt like that. Haven’t had much sleep 
this last week. You say you didn’t 
know about Ricky?’ 

“No,” said Jane, ‘“‘no—nothing.” Her 
throat hurt her, wat« hing those bloodshot 
eyes, that doggedly controlled mouth, wait- 
ing to hear Ric Ky ‘s brother tell her what 
she hadn’t known. 


nose. 


’ 
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“‘Ricky’s dead —pneumonia—a week ago 


yesterday. He was sick just three days. 
Caught cold on a train 

That was in the last letter of all —it came 
back to her like a knife thrust 
to remember. “I picked up a cold on the 
train ’’—he had joked about it—‘‘I feel like 
a grampus isn’t that the thing that blows 
such a lot?” And death, at the moment, 
just three days away from him! All that 
bright fire of living, snuffed like a candle. 
That singing voice, dumb. That 
heart, still. 

Unbearable suddenly to Jane, that she 
had lied! She said, locking her hands to 
gether in her lap and looking at Horace 
Lindsay out of dark steadfast eyes, ashamed, 
“‘T didn’t know, you see, because I didn’t 
know him.” 

He stared, baffled and weary. 


” 


cruel now 


“But you 

said 
“I know. I said I had his 

have. I'll give them to you.” 

“‘How could you have 

“T’ll tell you,” 
listen.’ 

He sat with his arms folded, slumped 
wearily back in his chair, watching her 
while she told. She sat on the edge of the 
day bed, hands clasped tight between her 
knees, and her little. It 
wasn’t so easy, telling. 

“You see, I moved into this room day 
before yesterday. I’ve just come to New 
York from Georgia.”’ 

She didn’t quite get a mutter of his at 
that point, so she explained carefully, “‘ My 
grandmother left me money— not 
much - 

“I said you looked more like Georgia 
than New York,” said Horace Lindsay. 

““Give me time,” said Jane. ‘‘ However, 
about the letters. I found them—first day 
I was here—on a shelf in that closet. A 
high shelf, way back ai 

“You found them! Well, how did she 
know ?— Miss Thompson.” 

“‘Because she’d left ’em there, that’s 
why. They were hers. He wrote ’em to her. 
And she cared so little she and 
left ’em behind a steam pipe, covered with 
dust. She had this room before me, you 
know. Then, after you telephoned her, she 
came back here to look for them; and she 
couldn’t—she didn’t—as a matter of fact, ”’ 
said Jane defiantly, ‘‘I had put ’em away!” 

“You had? To give to her? 

“No,” Jane flushed deeply, but she kept 
her chin up. ‘“‘I wanted them for myself 
to keep. They were beautiful.’ 

‘“Hadn’t you any let 
His eyes crinkled— if he 
tired 

“No,” said Jane stubbornly. 
any like They were the kind that 
take you straight off your feet; the kind 
that every woman dreams of getting, but 
most men don’t write. He must-—he must 
have been wonderful.” 

“Ricky was a great kid,” said his brother 
huskily. He cleared his throat abruptly, 
then he got up and walked to the window, 


letters. I 


she begged, “if you'll 


voice shook a 


some 


went away 


ters of your own a 
hadn’t been 
“*Ne ver 


those. 


stood there with his back to the room. 

“50 I let her think,” Sal 
to Miss Thompson, “that 
maid had thrown ’em out.” 

He was coming back now, over the hard 
place, diverted, as Jane had intended he 
should be. 

“Then why did she tell 
inquired. 

Jecause she 
the chambermaid. 
thought. She used so much scent, that 
was what fooled me.”’ ‘ 

**Good Lord, it’s dreadful— what is it she 
uses?”’ asked Horace Lindsay. He came 
all the way back to his chair and sat down, 
very nearly amused. When he was amused 
he had the nicest look about his mouth 

Jane said sedately, “‘It’s probably called 
Night of Love, or Give Me Your Soul 
something like that— and it would come in a 
black glass bottle. Anyhow, whatever it is, 
it’s protective odoration, d’y’ see? 
she’s really very sharp. She was sure I'd 
taken the letters, and directly 


1 Jane, returning 


the chamber- 


me ” he 


didn’t believe it—about 


She was cleverer than I 


s;ecause 


you came 


Continued on Page 59 
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looking for them she told you they were 
mine—to get rid of you, and of them.” 


He Look hold of the 
himself. ‘‘She said the name wasn’t Thomp 


tangled web there 


son, but Thornton, and I couldn't be sure 


I hadn’t misunderstood Ricky on it, be- 
i toward the 
guessed himself he wa 
told me 
fora moment 
he’d like de stroye d. A girl that lived 
here. He wasn’t too clear with the name 
and address. He said what I told you about 
knowing she never really cared, then he 
went off again. I hadn’t much se 

“You told her that?’’ 

“*T dare say she got it out of me.” 

“And she admitted that she knew him 
or not?” 

“She said you’d both known him. 
seen his death, of course —in 
But what I still don’t get is why wouldn’t 
she want his letters? Why wouldn’t any 
girl be proud 


** Bill Gross,’ 


cause it was last, when he 


s going, and he only 
there was no one else in the room 
that there were some letters 


to go on 


She’d 


the papers. 


’ said Jane. 

Horace Lindsay 
His mouth twisted in a slightly cynical 
smile. ‘‘No incriminating correspondence, 


eh” 


““T see,” said slowly. 


ticky hated him. Ricky was afraid of 
him for her. She fooled Ricky about him 
from the start. I’m sure of it. She always 
meant to get Bill Gross if she could.” 

‘You know him?” 

Jane had the grace to look startled. ‘‘ No, 
I don’t, but you forget I read the letters.” 
She added, in extenuation of a sort, “‘ You 
see, I’m called Jenny, too, sometimes.” 

He echoed musingly, ‘‘Jenny—well, you 
look it. She doesn’t.” 

“There were no envelopes, you know. 
My name was right across the top on 
every one”’—‘‘ Jenny, darling —Jenny-my- 
How long ago it seemed since she 
had climbed down from the ir with 
those incredible scribblings in her hands. 
A bruptly she admitted, ‘‘ There’s no excuse 
at all for me. I just did it.’ 

Horace Lindsay shook his head. “It 
doesn’t matter. I dare say Ricky’d have 
liked you to. He was a crazy youngster.” 
She saw him steel himself against remem- 
bering too vividly the crazy youngster 
Ricky had been. ‘‘ He never did things like 
He never wanted the things 


sweet.”’ 





anyone else. s 
most people go after—money, success, all 
that. He was impatient as the devil—al- 


ways broke. 

‘You were awfully good to him, weren’t 
you?” said Jane. ‘‘ Yes, you were! It’s in 
the letters. He said you were one of the 
best o 

**Did he—did he say that?”’ 

Jane wanted to cry 
surprised and so pleased. 
wound, being touched, began 
bleed, he broke into explanation: 

“He was ten years younger, you know. 
I sort of gave him a hand now and then. 
My father’s got pretty rigid ideas about his 
sons inheriting the job. That worked all 
right with me—not with Ricky. Nobody 
but me understood the kid. Mother never 
could get him. She’s pretty close to my 
father anyway. I’m not temperamental 
myself, but I could always find Ricky, 
when the rest of *em couldn’t. He used to 
come to me o 

““And you used to come through with a 


His eyes were so 


Then, as if a 


afresh to 


check. 

“Is that in the letters too?”’ 

“Yes. He used it to come up here to 
her.” 

“I don’t care what he used it for. I got 
a big kick out of having him count on me.” 

‘You would!” said Jane 

As for the Thompson girl,”’ 

Lindsay, ‘I was always afraid he'd fall for 
something like that. I tried to tell the old 
man so—no good! Wouldn't listen to me 
Ricky hated the work he was doing. He 
was an artist—he was a poet! If he’d had 
a chance at painting or writing 


said Horace 


of thing he always wanted—he wouldn't 


have been so easy for women.” 
“You think we're 1ust one more outlet 


He pulled himself up 





isked Jane wistfully 
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with a start, smiling apologetica and got 
to his feet ‘I don’t know anyt ng at aij 
about you Been too bu a r tt I 
only knew Ricky 

**And he was your outlet,”’ thought Jane 
to herself, ‘‘and now he’s gone and you're 
all shot to pieces You're al ul alone, 
aren't you? 

But even Jane didn’t say it aloud. She 
offered instead: ‘‘Shall I get yu the let 
ters 


“If you don’t mind,” he said 
She had to pull the 


{ 
the bed to get them. He helped her wit! 





and stood waiting while she opened it, or 


her knees. She slammed it shut present 
and got up with the ivory-lace shaw] in her 
hands, still infolding Ricky’s closely co 


ered pages. 
‘I had them wrapped in tl 
“It’s a pretty 
Jane knew he had caught his first glimpse 
of the handwriting. Sheslipped the packet, 
once unwrapped, into his pocket 
“Don’t 


shawl,’” he said unstead 


look at them now 
when it’s not all so new 
It'll always be new, losing him.”’ 
“Give yourself time,”’ said Jane. She 
was realizing with terrifying clearness that 
she couldn’t bear him to go away un 
forted. 
He turned at the door, with } 


the knob, and said, as if he were only jus 





realizing something too, ‘‘ You're the o 
human being in this world that knows what 
he meant to me.”’ 

‘Does it help at all?”’ said Jane 

“Tt helps a lot. Queer—you're a little 


like Ricky, you KNOW 
Oh, am [?”’ 
“IT didn’t notice it when I first came in. 
I suppose your hair—you’ve got long ha 
haven't you? 


“Yes.” 





said Jane, “I’m—I'm almost 

obsolete 
“It’s beautiful,”’ said Horace Lind 

‘*You don't mind my looking at it, do you? 
“Not at all,” 


ately grateful that st before he came 





murmured Jane, passion- 


had brushed and combed and pinned it, 


shining smooth. 


‘Like the girl in the old fairy tale,” he 
suggested daringly—-he obviously felt it 


was daring. ‘‘ You could let it down for a 
lover to climb by 

“IT never have,”’ said 

byplay—she wanted h 

“‘Bobbed heads, they're all alike,’’ he 

considered. Then he went back to Ricky, 
washed out 


his half smile suddenly 
“It’s not just the way you look; it’s 


Jane. Not just 


m to know it 





something about you. You're so small and 
neat.” 
“Was Ricky small?”’ 
Jane caught her breath at th 
in spite of herself. Not tall and dark and 
moody? Not pantherish and ardent? 
“T’ve got a picture of him. Would you 








like to see it?’ 





Yes, please said Jane 
He took it out of his etbook witl 
big gentle fingers. Jane took it into her 
hand and looked down at t throug a 


sudden mist 


Ricky 


c a well-worn snapshot of a m 
small chap in rid 





lding Kit, Smail and neat, 








straight delicate ature i hyacint e 
head ‘eats drawn to scale—but the eyes 
were laughing 

“He was a great kid,”’ said the brother 
that loved him, and took the picture b 
clumsily tender, stowed it away, put the 
wallet into his pocket 

‘The letters,” said Jane, ‘were mors 


like you.”’ Lady Caroline Lamb, in tha 





moment no questior rowded her 
to the iront 

Like me! ne stared dowr it } 
credulous 

‘Like you. You may not know yourst 
Heaps of people don’t.”’ 

‘You funr tle thing!” sa Horace 
Lindsay He ed unexpecte ] I 
he drew a lor sich of wearine 1 ‘ 
asperation, and blurted out ea ye 
Ss oolboy, “I wis ] ild ton oo 
somewhere and ta You're the © 
I've id s e tne i t 
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Jane eve Drimmed 1acer Ww 
tea ‘. put ind oO! m sine 
tiptoe a ( 1 tiptoe to the é 
ind er gently Nit a ym of gentie- 
ness, she kissed him on ( ee} 

**Don’t be unhapr ew pered 

Ther ne pushed nim out gently and 
closed the door 

She calculated, not being able to slee; 

ynt either, that he would De 
ng home, and if he wrote 
er his a Vai, wi nh would 
ve } desk and 
what r ern nt 





havior terly ¢ 
gusted 

Jane t Dad time 
toward morning about that kis I ne 


considered it bold, Lady Caroline Lamb 














ound it silly, and the Pirate B t 
frankly that a kiss should be on the mout} 
or why bother? 

Jetween them, Jane writhed. Even } 
marble halls seemed to close in upon } 
c¢ li 

sne was eating a tasteiles preakias 

1in a aressing gown wi! nh iooked 
much gayer than she felt, w a rustle 
and a hiss drew ner attention and a lette 
slid under the door 

Jane simply sat and stared at it at first 


pon the flap of the envelope large 
green syllables said clearly, Empire 
Limited Unbelievably ie had writter 


to her on the train. 

She could hardly bear to open the letter 
His writing was small and clear and con- 
trolled; not at all like Ricky’s 


If it shouldn't be all he had seemed; if, 














reading it, she lost the exquisite sense of 
contact i his letter were just common- 
piace, it would hurt it would hurt 
. \ 
Jane had thought about him night 
n hear- 
good God—I'm 
SOD wit! nis 
y ttle She 
had done that. The only one in this world 
who kne ibout him and R he 1 
Ss 1s 
She tore the letter oper It said 
i j , 
} if ‘ It 
t But I th Iw y 
G ‘ 
Ay 
t 
, , | 
rt 
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} n't se mu ‘ nt 
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| The“Mountie” 
isn’t lonely 


any more | 
N | 
HEN the supply ship | 
steams south from the || 
last outpost of northern civi- 
lization in September, not to 
return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again be- || 
set the lives of the Royal | 
Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild 


| 
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Radio is now brightening | 
the long winter nights with 
music, special programs, mes- 
sages and greetings from their 
“home tolks.” 

And in the receiving sets 
of the “ Mounties” is the best 
equipment obtainable. The 
batteries they use must be 
dependable. They must serve 
until new supplies are brought 
in a year later. 
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of action. He took out one of his tap fil- 
ters, resumed his more professional man- 
ner and stepped briskly enough into the 
tenement-house hallway. He would can- 
vass that human ant hill, he decided, from 
cellar to attic, and in doing so he would 
find out just which small and dingy flat 
harbored this stranger he was so foolishly 
interested in. 

To explore the entire building, however, 
was not altogether necessary. For by the 
time he had worked his way to the second 
floor and was addressing himself to a 
leathery-faced Ukrainian woman with a 
baby on her hip, his alert ear caught the 
sound of a key turning in a near-by lock, 
and over his shoulder he had a fleeting 
glimpse of a tall and swarthy man stepping 
out of a door, relocking it after him and dis- 
appearing down the narrow stairway. And 
since the leathery-faced woman wasn’t 
greatly interested in tap filters, Sporran 
moved promptly on to the relocked door, 
where failure to get an answer to his re- 
peated knock persuaded him that the man 
who had so recently left was, inferentially, 
the sole occupant of those cramped and 
gloomy quarters. He even tried the door, 
to make sure it was securely fastened. Once 
convinced of this, he wasted no further 
time in that narrow hallway. He decided 
to double after the man in the dark gray 
fedora. 

When he stepped out into the street, do- 
ing his best to conceal all signs of haste, he 
caught sight of his quarry standing at the 
corner of Second Avenue, apparently 
studying the side street which he had so re- 
cently traversed. So Sporran stooped at 
the house step to tie a shoe lace which 
wasn’t greatly in need of tying, and re- 
mained doubled up there until the man in 
the gray fedora moved northward across 
Nineteenth Street. Sporran, at that, 
started toward Second Avenue, turned 
north at the corner, and again slackened 
his pace when he saw he was drawing un- 
comfortably close to the saunterer in front 
of him. A moment or two later, however, 
the tall stranger was going forward at a 
brisker clip. He walked like a man who 
had shaken off the last of his irresolution, 
shouldering on through the crowd at 
Twenty-third Street and turning westward 
again at the next corner. 

Sporran, following him into Twenty- 
fourth Street, saw him turn in at the house 
steps of a brownstone front halfway down 
the block. He neither knocked nor rang a 
bell, so far as his pursuer could see, but 
stepped purposefully in through an un- 
latched door and disappeared from sight 
And the only distinguishing feature about 
that faded door, as Sporran ambled leisurely 
past, seemed to be a small black and gilt 
sign which announced, Otto Schoenfeld, 
Optician. 

Sporran, as he drifted on toward Madi- 
son Square, decided there would be undue 
risk in any immediate invasion of that 
brownstone house that had swallowed up 
his enemy-—if, indeed, the stranger in the 
gray fedora could be reckoned as an enemy. 
His better plan, he concluded, would be 
merely to keep an eye on the place and 
await eventualities. And even though 
nothing came of it all, he at least had 
tucked away in his own mind two addresses 
for future use, two definite points of interest 
in case any further information should 
make any later investigation desirable. It 
had not, all things considered, been an alto- 
gether blind trail. 

Sporran’s wait, however, proved both a 
tiring and an uneventful one. For one long 
hour he loitered and doubled aimlessly back 
and forth. And before another half hour 
had dragged by, weariness and a growing 
hunger combined to take the razor edge off 
his enthusiasm. He began to feel as foolish 
as an idle farm dog barking over an empty 
woodchuck hole. So, after one final and 
fruitless patrol of the block, he headed for 
Third Avenue and a German restaurant, 
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where he knew he could dine adequately if 
not over-luxuriously for forty cents. He 
stopped on the corner to buy an evening 
paper. And his sagging interest revived as 
he perceived the heading that ran halfway 
across the front page of that paper: Lone- 
Wolf Bandit Robs Diamond Merchant, and 
below it, in slightly smaller letters: Maiden 
Lane Dealer Mulcted of Almost Quarter 
Million in Unset Sparklers. 

Sporran, as he ate his meal, sat with the 
paper propped against a pewter sugar bowl, 
slowly absorbing the details of a crime 
sufficiently spectacular to command a 
front-page position. At about a quarter 
after eleven that morning, it was recorded, 
a lone bandit had entered the offices of 
Charles Cruzan, the Maiden Lane gem mer- 
chant, and before Cruzan or his chief clerk 
could realize the intention of the intruder, 
had them covered with an automatic. They 
were both ordered into the inner office of 
the suite. 

When Cruzan, ignoring this command, 
attempted to reach the push button of an 
alarm gong, he was struck over the head 
with the pistol butt and stunned. His 
clerk was likewise assaulted, and the legs 
and arms of both men were promptly 
trussed with picture wire. 

Cruzan’s daughter, who chanced to be in 
the office at the time of the encounter, had 
been backed into a corner and threatened 
with death if she lowered her hands from 
above her shoulders. When she first pro- 
tested and then screamed aloud at the as- 
sault on her father, the holdup man had 
promptly struck her on the temple with his 
closed fist or some instrument hard enough 
to bruise the flesh. She was still dazed 
when found gagged and bound in an office 
chair. Her cry, however, had alarmed the 
underclerk in the rear room, who ran to the 
door, to find himself confronted by a leveled 
pistol. He was at once ordered, under 
threat of death, to lie down on the inner 
office floor, where he, too, was quickly 
trussed with the close-woven picture wire, 
obviously carried for this purpose. The 
thief then rifled the stock-room safe, which 
stood closed but unlocked, as more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of cut and unset diamonds had just been 
brought in from the safety deposit vaults 
and placed in an upper drawer tier for later 
sorting and reappraising. The thief then 
backed out of the office, threatening death 
to anyone who moved inside of ten minutes. 

But Cruzan, still dazed and weak, man- 
aged to roll over on the floor until he reached 
the alarm button, which, though still bound, 
he succeeded in pressing with one of his 
finger ends. The robber, however, must 
have quietly made his escape from the build- 
ing before the antiburglar devices had auto- 
matically stopped the elevators. Clerks 
from neighboring offices, on hearing the 
siren and then the gong, hurried to the 
Cruzan suite and crowded the halls and 
stairways. Police and detectives 
promptly answered the alarm and at once 
threw a cordon about the building, where 
a thorough search of every floor was made 
for the bandit, who was believed to have 
escaped in a closed car which was seen 
speeding across Broadway into Cortlandt 
Street. 

The police, it was said, had a good de- 
scription of this car and of the robber him- 
self, who, it was further expected, would be 
apprehended before midnight. But Mr. 
Cruzan, who was hurried to headquarters 
to look over the Rogues’ Gallery in the 
hope of being able to identify his assailant, 
was unable to recognize any picture there 
as that of the holdup man. The robbery, 
however, bore all the earmarks of profes- 
sional work, with a strong suspicion that 
the Pareso gang might be involved. 

Miss Cruzan, at the time of going to 
press, had sufficiently recovered from the 
shock of her head blow to give a good 
description of the offender to the authori- 
ties, though she would carry for several 


also 


days the marks of the cowardly blow that 
felled her. Her father had already offered a 
reward of five thousand dollars for the ap- 
prehension of the criminal, and the Maiden 
Lane Security Alliance had officially stated 
that they would pay a like amount for the 
arrest of the criminal, for producing him, 
dead or alive. 

Sporran, as he sipped the last of his 
brackish coffee, felt an altogether new in- 
terest in existence. He felt less afraid of 
life, without being quite able to decipher 
why. But his shoulders were squared with 
a new fortitude and his lean face was sol 
emn with a new sense of dignity as he broke 
his last dollar to pay for his meal and once 
more stepped out into the open street 
When he saw a bluecoat on the corner he 
was momentarily tempted to step over to 
that minion of the law, place a fraternal 
hand on his coat sleeve and quietly re- 
mark: ‘‘How’d you like to round up a 
diamond thief that a hundred men are look 
ing for at this particular moment? How'd 
you like to put the cuffs on that lone-wolf 
bandit they’re offering ten thousand dol 
lars for, dead or alive?” 

But that wasn’t the way Sporran wanted 
to see it end. He already had his own ideas 
about the termination of that case, and he 
proposed to guard his secret until the right 
moment came. So he trudged contentedly 
southward to the rooming house in East 
Fifth Street where two dollars and a half a 
week still brought him the use of an iron 
bed and a roof over his head -so immedi- 
ately over his head, in fact, that he knew 
of every midnight rainstorm by a stubborn 
drip of water between his lumpy cotton 
mattress and washstand 
with a pine splint on its fractured foreleg 
He went through the slowly darkening 
streets with a stiff upper lip and an obsti- 
nately light heart. He even denied himself 
the luxury of a smoke, remembering as he 
did the strict need now for the husbanding 
of his limited resources. From that day 
forward, he knew, he was a participant in 
big affairs, in affairs worthy of a place on 
the front page of every city newspaper. So, 
in lieu of the consolations of tobacco, he 


whistled as he went. 


his yellow-oak 


im 

PORRAN was up bright and early the 

next morning. Before the sun was above 
the East River factory smoke he had care 
fully shaved with cold water, trimmed the 
ragged edges off his cuffs and triumphantly 
turned his collar so that only the closest 
inspection revealed it as not new. The 
thing that most worried him, however, was 
his hat. One's headgear, he remembered as 
he carefully sponged the worn brown rim 
of his collegiate fedora, could be the most 
betraying feature of one’s attire. And no 
amount of rubbing, he feared, could now 
restore respectability to that overshabby 
crown, the telitale wrinkles were 
deepening into actual holes. 

But that hat, as he sauntered forth, was 
cocked at a slightly more audacious angle, 
and his whistle was blithe enough as he 
proceeded, at the expenditure of a dime, to 
breakfast on coffee and rolls, discounting 
any possible deficiency in calories by stir- 
ring five prodigal spoonfuls of sugar in the 
former and neutralizing any threat of gas- 
tric disturbance by the quiet patience with 
which he masticated the latter. He felt 
better, on the whole, with that food under 
his belt; and as he appraised what re- 
mained of his tap-filter stock, he remem- 
bered that he would have to work with a 
new energy. 

For he knew that his margin of safety 
must be widened, that he must have more 
than a dollar or two in his pocket before he 
could face the tremendously altered order 
of things. An unexpected new obligation 
had been thrust upon him. He had become, 
overnight almost, a man of affairs, and as 
such he must have the means of paying his 


where 
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HE rapid broadening of the Cadillac market is caused 
by the increasing impatience of the great group of 
successful Americans with cars which compromise with 
price. Every car owner,w earied of those roughnesses in 
riding and performance which are always inseparable trom 
attempts to bargain with quality, is keenly aware that in 
the Cadillac there awaits him the unalloyed motoring satis- 
faction upon which he has learned to insist. _ His experi- 
ence has taught him that any automobile which today 
affords less than complete satisfaction is too costly at any 
price—and that no price is too high for the car which 
approaches perfection. He is doubly pleased, therefore, 
that Cadillac enables him to enjoy, for only a few hun- 
dred dollars more, its utter and complete responsibility 
and reliability of performance and undeviating ease and 
rest to mind and body alike. | Thanks to the fact that 
it produces fully half of all the really fine cars built 
in America, Cadillac provides its owners with these price- 
less characteristics at prices which would be 


doubled if the sales volume were less. 
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way went. There could be no more 
drifting. And one of his first moves, he told 
himself, must be to proceed to a certain 
Twenty-fourth Street optician named Otto 
Schoenfeld and be fitted, if necessary, with 

pair of spectacles. It was not that he 
stood in any particular need of increased 
I what he wanted was a 
slightly extended area of observation. He 
was resolved to know the exact nature of 
the house to which the lone-wolf robber of 
Maiden Lane had so promptly repaired 
after his co ip. 

So Sporran worked that morning as he 
had never worked before. There was an 
entirely new earnestness about him as he 
demonstrated his filter and explained its 

peration and expatiated on the unseen 
perils of impure drinking water. He watched 
each and where he caught the 
faintest glimmer of weakness he clung to 
his deluded victims—clung to them until 
e surrender of a mere dollar bill seemed 
way out of a situation that 
hreatened to be endlessly prolonged. 

The result was that by ten o’clock that 
morning he had sold four filters for cash 
and exchanged two more for a neat but 
slightly shopworn felt hat that tended to 
bolster up his sagging confidence in his 
general appearance. He could even afford, 
on his way to Twenty-fourth Street, to 
sick up an early afternoon newspaper. In 
hat, as he rested on a bench in Madison 
quare, he read that all clews had failed in 
the Cruzan diamond robbery, that the 
newer estimate placed the loss in precious 
stones at two hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars, and that the insurance company 
most vitally interested had posted an addi- 
tional reward of five thousand dollars for 
the arrest of the thief. But it was now be- 
lieved, the report went on to say, that more 
than one criminal was involved in the rob- 
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power of vision; 


prospect, 
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the easiest 
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bery, as, earlier in the morning of the 

holdup, a suspicious-looking character, ob- 

iously acting as a scout, had been observed 

loitering about the halls and had been or- 
t of the building. 

Sporran could afford to smile at that. It 
seemed to imply that he himself was a sus- 
pect in the case. But it merely showed how 
much they were all at sea in the matter, 
how they were still shooting in the dark 
and not coming within a mile of their tar- 


He alone happened to know where that 
target stood, and he decided, as he folded 
up the paper and put it in his pocket, that 
he would find out what lay behind that 
target without further loss of time. 

If there was any quickening of his pulse 
as he stopped at the shabby brownstone- 
fronted house with the optician’s sign be- 
side the soiled street door, there was no 
juickening of his movements as he stepped 
juietly in through that door, looked casually 
about him and just as casually ascended 
the gloomy stairway. 

He had reached the top floor, in fact, be- 
fore he encountered a second smaller sign 
lenoting the quarters of Otto Schoenfeld 
Yet he hesitated for a moment before ef- 
tering that essential door, arrested by the 
renewed suspicion that a genuine expert in 
yptics, if such Otto Schoenfeld proved to be, 
might promptly discover his deception if 

falsely presented himself as a victim of 
abnormal vision. And since an obvious 
malingerer would immediately arouse sus- 
rran was almost tempted to re- 
rlier ruse as a peddler of tap 
al as dismissal in that réle might 


picion, Spt 
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threaten to be 
ing there with a frown 
ace as he weighed his 
action, when he 
i he soun voices from the room 
within. He could not hear them clearly. 
But they were contentious voices, and they 
P guarded as the argument in which 
involved seemed to grow more 
When, in fact, Sporran deliberately 
r against the faded door 
hear them with a decipher- 
(nd what he heard prompted 
training every nerve 
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to catch each word that passed between the 
two unseen speakers. 

‘‘And it wasn’t me that weakened, re- 
member,”’ the harder and more nasal voice 
was saying. ‘“‘I told you a week ago a fifty- 
fifty split was the only way we could throw 
this game. And now I’ve gone out and 
gathered the ice, you think you can hog the 
show by hollerin’ for a three-quarter rake- 
off. I go down there and take the chances, 
and you sit here in your damned fence 
corner, without stirrin’ a finger. Then 
you've got the nerve to talk about a three- 
to-one split on my private enterprise! Not 
on your life!”’ 

““D’you realize,’’ contended the more 
placid and guttural voice, ‘‘that every one 
of those bigger stones has got to be recut 
and have its identification mark ground 
off? D’you realize I’ve got three circles of 
itchy palms to grease before I can get that 
stuff out and turned into cold cash? I 
didn’t ask you to come to me with this 
haul, and I’m not asking you now. I don’t 
like the looks of the thing. In fact, you 
oughtn’t to be parading around this town 
the way you’re doing right now. You ought 
to be under cover so deep you couldn’t be 
dug out with a steam dredge. Why, at this 
very minute ——”’ 

“Oh, cut out that squawkin’!”’ inter- 
rupted the higher-pitched voice. ‘I faced 
the music down below their dead line, and 
I got away with it, and I didn’t show any 
yellow streak.” 

“No,” retorted the other, ‘and you 
didn’t show any extra horse sense, either, 
or you’d be three hundred miles west of 
the Hudson right now.”’ 

There was the sound of a laugh—a laugh 
with more sneer than mirth in it. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to kennel right here in 
this burg and they’ll sure be walkin’ slow 
behind any cop who tries nosin’ into my 
little nest. And I may be playin’ a lone 
hand, but I might observe that any out- 
sider who tries hangin’ the Indian sign on 
me is goin’ to grow wings quicker’n he 
imagines.” 

This was followed by a period of silence, 
pregnant and prolonged. 

“Your troubles, brother, will come from 
another quarter,” the more guttural voice 
finally asserted, ‘‘and I’m out of them now 
for good.” 

“And I'll be ready for ’em when they 
come,” retorted the less meditative voice. 

Sporran, with his ear pressed against the 
door panel, could hear the unexpected 
sound of steps within. He had no time to 
deliberate over his retreat, to weigh the 
dangers and advantages of his next move. 
All he could do was to sidle quickly along 
the narrow hall until he came to a second 
closed door. He breathed again when he 
found that it swung back at a turn of the 
knob. And almost before the first door was 
flung open, before the quick and heavy 
footsteps sounded in the hallway, Sporran 
had slipped quietly in through the second 
door. 

He found himself in a small room lined 
with steel shelving—steel shelving laden 
with a disorderly array of small boxes 
marked Plane Prisms and Segments Edged 
and Schoenfeld Toric. But these did not 
arrest his attention. What held him there 
was the discovery that through an un- 
draped arch opening on the wider room, a 
saturnine and thick-shouldered man stood 
regarding him, regarding him with a dis- 
concertingly hostile and searching stare. 

Sporran knew better than to retreat. He 
quietly met and conquered that primary 
impulse toward flight. His smile, in fact, 
was both timorous and fraternal as he 
lifted one of his tap filters from his pocket 
and stepped abandonedly out through the 
broken arch. He kept that grin on his face, 
even though he could feel his viscera turn- 
ing somersaults under his breastbone, as 
he blinked innocently up at the thick- 
shouldered stranger, holding his futile little 
straining apparatus before the glowering 
face. His voice, in fact, was quite steady as 
he began the song which he had sung so 
often, which he could even romp through 


in his sleep. 
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“‘T want to interest you in this patented 
and improved tap filter which promptly re- 
moves all impurities and deleterious matter 
from your drinking water. With this, sir, 
at the small cost of one dollar, you can 
guard yourself and your loved ones against 
the deadly typhoid germ, against the proto- 
zoan impurities which 4s 

That was as far as he got. 

The great gorilla-like figure, staring so 
intently into his still vacuously smiling 
face, thrust out an arm and seized him by 
the shoulder. But instinct prompted Spor- 
ran not to give ground. 

““And at the small cost of one dollar,’ 
warbled the youth with the studiously in- 
genuous eyes, “‘you can insure yourself 
against all those insidious contaminations 
which = 

But again he was interrupted, this time 
by a vicious swing about that left him fac- 
ing the still-open door. The movement was 
not hurried, but it was obviously hostile. 

“‘Get t’ hell out of here!’’ was the unmis- 
takably venomous command that the satur- 
nine mouth gave birth to. 

“But blithely persisted the younger 
man. 

““Get out!” thundered the other, with a 
scoff of contempt slightly touched with re- 
lief. 

So the intruder, with a wounded look in 
his eyes, retreated toward the door. There, 
with a shrug, he restored the tap filter to his 
pocket and put his hat on his head. Then 
he walked slowly and solemnly down the 
stairs. It wasn’t until he stepped out 
through the street door that he straight- 
ened his shoulders and took a deep breath 
of relief. Then a smile of triumph suffused 
his thin face. 

“*Hot dog!” he said under his breath. 


mi 

PORRAN’S movements, once he 

in the open again, were neither irreso- 
lute nor languid. It was now too late, he 
knew, for shilly-shallying. The whole situa- 
tion had gone too far for hesitations and 
quibbles. The sooner he faced the music, 
all things considered, the better. 

Yet fully as he realized that time was a 
vital factor in the enterprise, he deferred 
bending his steps toward East Nineteenth 
Street. Instead, he dropped in at a corner 
drug store, consulted a telephone directory 
as to the Cruzan residence, and five min- 
utes later was in a Subway train, rumbling 
toward Seventy-second Street. There he 
emerged to the light of day on upper Broad- 
way, walked westward to West End Av- 
enue, turned north, and slackened his pace 
before a gray sandstone house which bore 
the number he was in search of. Then, tak- 
ing a deeper breath, he walked up the trim 
stone steps and placed a finger against the 
bell button beside the iron-grilled house 
door. 

His ring was answered by a pachyder 
mous butler with a skin as withered and 
an eye as sunken as an old elephant’s. 

“Might I see Miss Rhoda Cruzan?”’ 
Sporran said, as evenly as he was able. But 
he was not unconscious of the remotely 
estimative scrutiny of the deep-sunken old 
eyes. « 

“Miss Cruzan is not at home, sir,” 
the deliberately impersonal reply from the 
man in uniform. 

“When will she be?” asked the 
man with the significantly frayed cuff edges 

“*T can’t say, sir.” 

But Sporran remained impervious to the 
other’s quiet antagonism. 

““Could you take a message in to her 
me?” he asked. 

“I'm afraid not, sir,’ 
unexpected answer. 

‘‘Why not?” sedately inquired the tap- 
filter peddler, too long inured to all such 
rebuffs. 

“T have been ordered not to,” 
solemnly honest answer. 

“But this,” proclaimed Sporran, 
is tremendously important.”’ 

The faintest shadow of a movement 
flickered about the flaccid old lips. It was 
no more like a smile than a Sound mist is 


was 


was 


young 


for 
10 


’ was the somewhat 


was the 
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like rain. ‘They all are, sir, this last day 
or two.”’ 

Sporran did bi 
ate. “But this is 
Miss Cruzan’s advantage,” 
retaining the wintry smile 
was edging with wistfulness 

‘You are a re porter, are you not 
quired the old servitor 

‘I am not,” retorted Sporran. 

“I’m sorry, sir, just the same,”’ asserted 
the old butler. And to th 
tone was added the unmistakably dismis- 


best to remain deliber- 
omething very much to 
he averred, still 
which anxiety 


>» 


In- 


finality of his 
sive movement of swinging shut the heavy 
iron-grilled door. 

“Wait!” 
step. 

His ery would have 
tual, however, if a clear and bell-like voice 
had not called out behind the pachyder- 
mous shoulder, “‘ What is it, Bridges?” 

Sporran’s heart lightened. He 
nized that voice. It was Rhoda Cruzan 
herself. He could see her in the modified 
shadow of the reception hall even before 
she reached the butler’s side. She was paler 
than when he had her last, and a 
deeper shadow seemed to lie under the medi- 
tative hazel eye confronting the light. It 
was not until she turned her head a little 
and the door light fell full on her face that 
he observed the plum-colored darkening 
under the other eye and the telltale 
tusion between her temple and the arched 
end of her eyebrow. That brought a grim- 
mer look to Sporran’s face, as promptly 
the familiar vivid glint of the chestnut hair 
and the 
cheek brought the familiar skip-and-carry- 
one to his pulse , 


cried the young man on the 


been quite ineffec- 


recog- 


seen 


con- 


as 


the magnolialike smoothness of 


“It’s a young man wh sists On seeing 
7 £ £ 

you,” the butler was 
‘What young man? 


bell-like 


” asked the 
voice 

‘“‘T don’t quite know,”’ was the answer, as 
the heavier figure backed a trifle to one 
side and Sporran caught a clearer glimpse 
of Rhoda Cruzan standing at the 
doorway, the meditative nar- 
rowed a little against the stronger light of 
open day. 

‘I must see you,” 
with all the earnestness at } 


nner 


hazel eyes 


proclaimed Sporran 
is command. 
But 


Was a Signai for the 


She did not answer him in words 
her small movement 
servant to swing the door wider and admit 
the t 


his hand 


hin-faced young man with his hat in 
And her repeated movement, he 
her 


assumed, was a sign for him to follow 


into the shadowy big room on the right, an 
unexpectedly luxurious-looking room hung 
with mulberry-colored curtains 

‘You don’t remember me?”’ began Spor- 
ran, choosing to remain on his feet even 
after she had motioned him to a chair. 

“Perfectly,” altogether unex- 
pected reply 

It took a moment 
with his eyes studying her face 
didn’t yesterday,’ he reminded her. And 
her deepening of color, faint as it was, did 
not altogether escape him 

‘Perhaps it’s just as we 
she finally observed 

‘“‘Why?” he demanded 

“Didn't it occur to you that 
have been rather hard to explain as a ped- 
dler of drinking cups? 

“They wert filters,” 
with dignity 

‘It woul 


Was her 


to digest that, even 


“But you 


you might 


tap said Sporran 


pHeen easy 


yester- 
day the golden-brown 
wing « I’m afraid, it 
would bh 

“W "asked Sporran. 
in my fath- 
r you stepped out 


hat happened 
iinutes afte 
studying him with a 


and slightly fri 


enged 
iene i, 


renewed istrate intensl 
ad Ste 


‘And you know, 


he acknowledged 
beir Z iooKed for ir 
that crime 

He could afford to lau 
nity. “Oh, I’m not worry 
he averred “In fact, it’s 


ng about that,” 
exactly what 
I want to 
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(Soop LIGHTING adds the final touch 
of perfection to beauty. For without light 
beauty fades. With proper lighting you 
add charm to every room in your home— 
at insignificant cost. 

Light up for beauty with the new Edison 
MAZDA* Lamps. They are more efficient, 
yet cost less than any previous type. Frosted 
on the inside, they realize the dream of a 
lamp giving soft, diffused light without 


loht up....for beau 
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loss. They are the latest achievement of 
MAZDA Service, through which the ben- 
efits of world-wide research and experi- 
ment in the Laboratories of General Electric 
are given exclusively to lamp manufacturers 
entitled to use the name MAZDA. 

Keep a supply. Your nearest Edison 
MAZDA Lamp Agent will gladly help you 
select the right sizes for every fixture. He 
displays the emblem shown at the left. 


*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 
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~ DEPENDABLE As A TRUSTED FRIEND 


It is good to know that your friend is ing evolution to make these cars ever 
dependable. No human quality gives and ever finer—each year more beauti- 
greater comfort, more lasting satisfac- ful, more comfortable, mow gratifying 
tion. Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are inservice. 

TU qodmn (eo) oleh ale t-te) (ode Ou lot ele lee Belch Mmer-lemmele 


But dependability is always paramount. 
counted on always. od ility is always p 


And, after all, that explains why each 
This unfailing service continues day in year Dodge Brothers Motor Cars have 
and day out until mileage often runs =smounted to new high sales records, 
beyond six figures, while maintenance —_yntil in 1926, 331,000 of these depend- 
costs remain almost negligible. able vehicles passed into the hands of 


For 12 years there has beenanunceas- enthusiastic owners. 
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Wastes Greatest 
‘Threat Removed 


As if poising evil wrenches over Industry’s 





high gear, Waste continually threatens ma- 
chinery with Friction, Wear, Misalignment, 
Inaccuracy, Low Output, and High Cost. 
Thousands of machinery users and great 
equipment manufacturers in every field 
now find Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 

positive guard against many previously 
defiant forms of waste. 


Timken anti-friction values alone.assure high 
returns from investing in Timken-equipped 
machinery, for power is saved and lubrica- 
tion becomes a relatively negligible item. 


me Sa Bat Timkens are rmaych more than anti- 


‘¥ shéctric seal guard every kin of 
; fig against the effects of thrust and 
hock and speed, as well as against mere 
~ radial load. Timkens do it with such sim 
plicity and compactness that the most 
retined and economical design ensue 
*'Timken-Equipped”’ therefore unerri 
identifies modern machinery of utm«e 
durability and lowest operating cost. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
3ut other people are worrying about 
it,’ she interrupted. She was no longer 
studying his face. Her eyes, he saw, were 
now intent on ascrutiny of his apparel, and 
the deepening frown on her face did not 
add to his happiness. 

‘“Why were you a street peddler?”’ she 
suddenly asked. 

“Tl wasn’t,” protested Sporran. ‘At 
least, it wasn’t quite that bad. I was sell- 
ing tap filters in office buildings. I was try- 
ing to make a few honest dollars until I'd 
tided over my run of hard luck, until I 
could get an opening at the work I really 
wanted. And I can’t see that selling filters 
was any less respectable than carrying a 
tray at that Mountain Rest Inn. You were 
willing enough to speak to me then.” 

She seemed to resent the accusatory 
note in his voice. ‘‘ But some very respect- 
able college boys do that during their holi- 
days,”’ she reminded him; “carry trays, 
as you put it, in summer hotels. And I 
rather thought you were one of them.” 

“‘ And why do you feel you're mistaken?’ 
he demanded. 

She stared at him, unable to fathom the 
source of his quiet assurance. 

“I’m afraid it’s you who will have to do 
the explaining in that matter,’’ she said 
with a returning severity. 

“That's why I came here,’ he announced. 

“But don’t you regard that as rather 
reckless, all things considered?”’ the girl in 
the wing chair was asking him. ‘“‘Do you 
realize that ten minutes after you were in 
my father’s office, after we saw you there, 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of diamonds were stolen? Do you know 
that even my own father has been indi- 
rectly accused of being involved in that 
robbery, that the insurance people are in- 
sisting on an investigation and saying it’s 
absurd that a solitary holdup man could 
get away with a haul like that?”’ 

Sporran, knowing what he knew, could 
afford to smile at her solemnity. ‘‘ They'll 
be changing their tune by tomorrow,’’ he 
proclaimed with his absurdly confident 
smile 

““Why do you say that?” 
new note of sharpness in her voice. 

“Because I know who the thief is,” was 
Sporran’s deliberately casual reply. And 
he was rewarded by a moment of silence 
that prolonged itself into something more 
than mere impressiveness 

“Are you,” asked the girl, with 
ceptibly lessening color, ‘involved 
enterprise?” 

“Not by a long shot,’’ was Sporran’'s 
prompt reply. ‘‘But I happen to know 
who he is, and where he is, and how to get 
him.’ 

Still again silence reigned in the shadowy 
room hung with mulberry-colored silk. 

“And the diamonds?"’ Rhoda Cruzan 
finally inquired 

“I guess we ought to get them too,”’ pro- 
claimed the thin-faced young man with the 
betrayingly frayed cuff edges. 

‘“We?” queried the girl, wide-eyed with 
wonder. 

Sporran, for the first time, sat down in 
the chair beside her. ‘‘ You see,”’ he began 
as he abstractedly brushed his new felt hat 
with his abraded coat sleeve, “I'd rather 
like to clear this up by myself, without call- 
ing in the police. It’s a sort of matter of 
personal pride with me by this time. I've 
played a lone hand so far, and I've a nat- 
ural enough hankering to make good. I 
want to get my man and see that those dia- 
monds are given back to their owner, and 
I'd rather not have outsiders messing up in 
a job that I’m in a position to put through 
by myself. All I want : 

“Wait!” cried the girl with the wonder- 
‘Is this thief a friend of 


she asked, a 


per- 


his 


In 


widened eyes 
yours?” 
‘“Not by a long shot,”’ again repeated the 
grimly smiling Sporran. ‘He'd put a bul- 
let through me about as quick as he'd kill a 
fly. That’s one reason, in a way, why I 
wanted tosee you. There’s always a chance 
of something going wrong. If my game 
gets blocked, naturally I want somebody 
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else to take up the trail and have things put 
right. It’s not . 

‘You mean you may be killed? 
the other 

Sporran’s shrug was a deprecative one 
But the faint light of horror on her face was 
not altogether disagreeable to contemplate 

“T wasn’t thinking so much about that,’ 
he explained. ‘‘ But when there's only 
man who knows the right road to take, 
there’s a chance of everybody running wild 
if that one man gets sidetracked on the way 
So I want to tell you about this while I've 
got the chance.” 

“But how am I to know it’s true? 
the girl, with her eyes still closely bent on 
his face. She continued to study him, in 
fact, even as she rose from her chair and 
crossed slowly to a dark-wooded table, 
where her hand hovered for a moment over 
a push button, hesitated, and was finally 
withdrawn. ‘How am I to believe a thing 
like this?”’ she repeated, confronting him 
once more 

Sporran, fortified with his warming sense 
of power, could afford to smile 
doubts 

“T’'m afraid you'll have to take it on 
trust for a few hours,’’ he 


broke In 


one 


” asked 


at ner 


acKnow ledged 


“and then, I guess, events will speak for 
themselves.” 
“But even though I do that she 


pointed out “‘even though I take you on 
trust, as you put it, there are others who 
won't be quite so generous. At this very 
moment, I mean, there are people searching 
up and down this city for you, people who 
will arrest you the moment they catch sight 
of you oe 

Sporran sat in no way disturbed by that 
statement. ‘‘ Weil, my hands are as clean 
as your own father’s in all this mess. And 
that’s why I've got to get busy and prove it 
That’s why we mustn't lose any more time 
than we have to.” 

Her movement as she sank back into her 
chair seemed 
with frustration. 

‘*But why did you come to me‘ 
manded. ‘“‘Why didn’t you go to people 
who could give you real help?” 

he studied 
‘You can give me real help,”’ 


one of helplessness touc? ed 


’’* she de- 


His eyes as her face were 


quite serious. 


he asserted 

“How?” she asked. 

“By simply believing in me,"’ was his 
answer 

Her gesture at that seemed an echo of 
her earlier movement of frustration. ‘‘ But 


why did you come to me?” she repeated, 
still at sea. 

‘Because I like he 
with a quiet candor that brought a wave of 
color up into her 
liked you 4 

She made an effort to smother the gasp 
that gathered in her throat. Her face even 
hardened defensively as she compelled her 
eyes to meet the honest ardor of the eyes 
with a touch of desperation in them. “But 
emotions,” with self- 
protective cynicism, “‘aren't exactly the 
final factor in clearing up a robbery 

‘They are in this case,"’ averred Sporran 

That, for some reason, seemed to leave 
her more than ever afraid of his ingenuous- 
“Then there’s a great deal about it,”’ 
she contended, ‘‘that I don’t understand.” 


you so much,” said 


face I always have 


one’s she asserted 


ness 


‘I know,” he agreed, vaguely conscious 
of the distress in her eyes. ‘‘And that’s 


what I want to explain.”’ 

“Which?” she asked, and her attitude 
reminded him of Bridges hesitating between 
closing or opening the street door 

‘About what happened yesterday down 
in Maiden Lane,” he had the perspicacity 
to assert, “‘and what happened farther up- 
town today 

The tensity, for some reason, went out of 
her face. ‘Tell me,” she prompted, leaning 
a little forward in her ch 

It seemed irrationally pleasant to Spor 
ran to sit in that quiet and shadowy room 
and watch the play of her face as he told her 
of what he had seen and discovered during 
the past twenty-four hours 

She neither moved nor spoke until he hz 


finished 


air 


Then, after a minute or two o 
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sell-immuring t ug! f 
her feet ]l don’t war Z 
this,”’ she aja wit! nev ‘ 
mination about the rose-pet i 
lips 

You can't stop me ‘ ‘ 
with his inerac , } . 
reacnec for } t 

“But ye might ‘ 
stead of omple gy t ‘ 
stood with he ( e gaz ene 
lace 

OO} I've got to n eg 
thing,”” he said w i sé efer 
ness. ‘‘andt sm 

Wa t she ommande 
toward tne do 

‘I can't he said over } 
the distress in her eves 
awakened no answering distre 
resolute young body 

iv 

QPORRAN Knew he had iost 
b/ calculably precious time, but 
regret that loss As he hurried 
again, n tact, he traveled Ww 
buoyancy of spirits oddly tangle 


a newer grimness of determinati 


So, 


noon 


on 
Twenty-third 


paper, 


emerging trom the 
street, ne 


and while dining fr 


hot dogs and hard rolls washed d 


tepid coffee he read how good pr 


being made with the Cruzan d 
robhe ry case 

The license number of the 
the thief and his accomy ¢ 1 
was being successfully traced, 
authorities, working on an ent 
clew, expected to make important 
before midnight 

Sporran, as he hurried eastwa! 
Second Avenue, could afford to 
that official gesture of optimism 
face was sober enough when he 


southward under the shadowing L 
and halfway down the bloc 


narrow flight of steps leading toa 


dealer 
The 


nized the young man who sought to buy 


in +t 


portly locksmii 


ceVS 


n 


pointediy 


couple of skeleton keys, frowned over 
visitor's frayed clothing seams, and fina 
explained that he not only declined 
handle such things but that the ve } 
‘skeleton key’’ was a misnoms 
article now exist ng onl) n the ye 
popular hetion so wher Spor 
studiously patient, explained that he 
been locked out of his Nineteent} re 
flat and must have a new key for imme 
ate entry, he was permitted to ) 
box of old door keys, at the cost iY 
lar, the six specimens that ! 
plausibly suited to his purpos¢e 

These, however, did not leave m 
gether satisfied with the situation 
made an effort to narrow n 
by entering a second basement store, whe 
from a haggling and thin-beake« eal 
old ironware and general junk he as 
for forty cents an extra-long firn 
with a broken po nt 

With this n his posses or ne t 
of himself. It was not onl ng 
heavy, and possessed of great Ik 
power, but, he reminded himse a 
pushed it carefully up inside } ( 
where he could arr) t out o g 
might also, in an emergency, sé 
very adequate weapon of defense 
would have liked to have a good firearn 
fall back on, such as one of the re 
which he saw displayed in the 
secondhand shops. But that wa 
beyond his means; and his pre} ( 
penditures, he remembered id 
been disturbingly heav; 

Yet as he swung bac! \ 
and struck southward toward N ‘ 
Street, he stopped bef ‘ 
rette stall, tempted 
tobacco to expend another pre ( 
ents f I uge g é He w 
about to be c« nte ¢ ispecte 

mg and tiresome rN 
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The new way to combat the film on teeth— 
the source of many tooth and gum disorders 
—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth 
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now possessed him— anxiety lest his1 


ing should be wrong, lest } 


be already on the wing 








wavered when, from under the 
bed, he drew out two heavy 
These he found to be packed wit} 


and much soiled linen. And he 


irer of himsel 


f 





when from unde 





dulatory mattress he unearthed 


ol snotgun and two d 
: , 
wrapped in a soiled towel 


sporran, Who knew a tr 
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Relief, texture, a true architectural feeling, characterize this new exclusive Armstrong floor creation— 


Embossed Handcraft Tile Linoleum 
place over builders’ deadening felt. The border is Armstrong’s Plain Green Linoleum No. 21. 


d-world handicraft 


inspired this new textured » 


men; the modern virtues of foot com- 


fort, cleaning ease, and a price well 


within even “just-married” budgets— 


in a word, the new Armstrong’s Em- 


bossed Inlaid Linoleum 


This neu 


scattered at random throughout the design in true 
old-world fashion. 

Yet, with all its effect of handcraft, sun-baked tile, 
this embossed floor } OSSEeSSES a comforting sprin rI- 
ness, a quiet ease, so characteristic of all Armstrong's 
Linoleum. It is also an inherently clean floor, kept 
spotless with a regular waxing and polishing and a 
dry-mopping on cleaning days. And when firmly 
cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt with 


} } T } 
floor, design No. 60 7, is permanently cemented in 


bok Gr te 

CIRCLE A 

trade-mark on 

the burlap back 
to walk on it, you 
OOYv would believe It @x- 
pensive. Yet the 


actual cost of this 
newest note in lino- 
leum is no more 
room, 12 x 15 teet. 
layer method of installation, a smooth, water-tight, 


than $65 to $75 for a fairly large 
This figure includes the best felt- 
long-lasting floor 

these new Armstrong Embossed Tile 
and other equally attractive Armstrong 


You can see 
Inlaid designs 
patterns—at good furniture, department and linoleum 
stores near you All are ng’s genuine 
cork linoleum, which can be quickly identified by 
the Circle A trade-mark on the eray | irlap back. 


made of Armstré 








eYF, to the touch, the floor you see pictured © apparent seams, this Armstrong Floor, say archi- 










bove has a natural, realistic texture. Each tile unit ts tects, should last for generations. : =e I | 
framed with at ar-like interliner slightly pressed As you glance again at the colorful dining-room Skilled decorator will help you 

ow the In sunlight or lamy light, this tex- floor on this page, it may look expensive. Were you The Attractive Home —How to Plan Its Decoration. 
tured surf: I of light and shadow. written by Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, will give you 


h, unusual beauty—an Embossed Inlaid No. 6026 -rinted Tile design No. 7183 of modern linoleum floors as well 
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I CUTers Ea He} ae also brings you a unique offer of Mrs. Brown's free, per- 

In color treatment, too, this new type of Armstrong Bos @ & sonal service. It will be sent anywhere in the United 
Floor is outstand [here is no regular repeat of — States on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing costs (1n 
the color tones. To add further interest, heraldic | | i | og Canada 20 cents). Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
€ lem ‘ es, Shields, ships, and knights—are geegee Linoleum Division, 2634 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa 
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for every floor in the house 
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Continued from Page 69 
But he was scarcely conscious of the deto- 
nation or of the quick flow of blood where 
the side flesh of his finger was seared away 


All hi 


s thoughts were concentrated on the 
lackjack in his right hand, on the neces 
ty of bringing it directly down on the 

sallow moist forehead corrugated with its 

momentary lines of ferocity. 
His aim, he felt, must have been a fairly 
accurate one, for he mo 


ment later, of the thick-shouldered figurs 





Was CONSCIOUS, a 


Yet failed to 
meaning of that collapse, apparently, since 
his next movement was to fling himself 
bodily on his unprotesting enemy. When 
he saw, to his surpr that that enemy 
was making no further effort to use the 
black-barreled pistol still held in his inert 


fingers, the man astride him slowly lowered 


Sporran 





the upraised blackjack. 

Then he just as slowly turn 
relaxed body, picking up the broken amber 
glasses as he did so. 

He thought for a moment that the man 
was dead, startled as he was by the blood 
that kept dripping so generously from his 
own injured finger. He wondered, with an 
uneasy gulp, if a mere tap on the head 
could put out the light in so huge a frame. 
He even questioned if a bullet in some in- 


could have buried itself in 


ed over the 


exp! cable way 
his fallen opponent. 

But a sound from the man on the floor, 
half grunt and half groan, promptly brought 


Sporran to his senses. He was conscious, a 








he promptly possessed himself of the auto- 
matic, of the closed eyes opening, of strug 
rling movements in the body which he was 


once more holding down to the floor. And 


much blistering language. We were not 
bothered after that. 

From the start the airship forces, though 
at first numerically small, lived and were 
treated by the civilian populace and the 
other branches of the service as a distinctly 
individual group of men, who, if not cast in 
a more heroic mold than the others, were 
entitled to the utmost consideration, for 
the chances were against their returning 
from a flight over the enemy. 

Within a week I had received orders to 
fly to Potsdam, where we docked the Sach- 
sen for transformation into a military craft 








Like ything else in Germany, our en- 
tire or; zation was now a part of the war 


establishment, and the shop force had al- 
ready started work on a new section of 
corridor for the airship. It contained bomb 
racks, a bomb-release station for the officer 
directing the actual dropping of the explo- 
sives, a vastly improved wireless room and 
similar auxiliaries which had never been re- 
juired commercial flights. Machine 
guns were mounted in the cars slung under- 
eath the big hull, and a platform on top 
of the tail bristled with guns—the 
aerial gunner’s nest designed to ward off 


attacks from above. 


on 


) 


also 


Impossible Missions 
The first thing we learned at Potsdam 
was that we were not to become a unit of 
ny other organization, but were to operate 
independently. The ai and their 
rews—I had three officers and fifteen men 
on the held for. special 
orders from the highest command. That 
meant that we had to take no orders except 
which eame down through chief head- 
juarters and we would be quite free to us¢ 
our own judgment both as to the operatior 
1 the methods of handling the Zeppelins 
We were not to have an air-force organi- 
ation until after nine months of war exper 
with its thrilling adventures and 
tragedies, its mistakes born of unprepared- 
g often, | am 


I 


ps 
il} 





Sachsen—were 


thos 
LNOSE 


ness and official errors resultin 


afraid, f 





rom 


sheer inability 


KNOW ledge 


and lack of 


THE SATURDAY 


as he reached for the coil of picture wire on 


the table behind him he became aware for 
the first time of the frightened faces in the 








doorway and the shr i I ices along 
the narrow hall. 

But it was not until he had uss tne ist 
of his picture wire in securely tying up the 
now blasphemous man on the floor that 


Sporran stopped to write an 


phone number on a slip of paper, to give 
the last of his change to a round-eyed yout! 


+ 


who imagined he was witnessing the final 


act of a gang feud, and to instruct that 
youth to tell the lady to come to East 
Nineteenth Street as fast as wheels could 


carry her. 
‘And some of you dumb-bells had better 
get me a cop,”’ continued Sporran, as he 
proceeded to bind up his bleeding nger 
with half of a handkerchief which he had 
quietly extracted from his prisoner's coat 
pocket 
Sut that 


one. several 


message was an unnecessary 
moments before it 


voice, in fact, a uniformed patrolman, 


Was even 
given 
unlocking a signal box at the near-by av- 
enue corner, was startled to see a fat woman 
in a shawl toward him, 
“* Murder! And when he f 
lowed her back to the second floor of the 
red-brick tenement house, he beheld a big 
and sullen-faced bandit lying on the floor, 
trussed like a French capon, and a thin- 
faced youth sitting on an unpainted kitchen 
him, eating a thick slice of 
bread and butter as he kept guard there. 
There were many features of the case, 
indeed, that were incomprehensible to the 
patrolman in question—features all the 
way from the celerity with which Inspector 
Whalen himself arrived on the scene to the 


running 


en 





’ as she ran. 


chair beside 





Tae ZEPPELINS 


Continued from Page 9 


We had no bombs, neither explosive nor 
incendiary types, though everybody had 
taken it for granted that bombing would be 
one of the principal duties of the Zeppelins. 
The general staff evidently thought so, 
too, judging by its orders. 

I received word that we were to set out at 
night and patrol an extensive area behind 
the enemy lines during the following day, 
returning the next night. Each ship was to 
carry a load of bombs, which would be 
dropped railway bridges or similar 
military objectives. The commander on 
each ship would be accompanied by a 
general-staff officer who should point out to 
him what objects to bomb. This officer also 
was to determine the route and cha 
the situation might demand. 

All this would have been very well with 
better ships, say the improved types which 
we were to have two years later. Then it 
was utterly impossible. Our prewar types 
could not carry enough bombs, could not 
fly high enough, fast enough or far enough 
to accomplish the missions which the gen- 
eral staff at first assigned to them. But 
they tried it. They could not carry suffi- 
cient fuel for long patrol flights into high- 
enough altitudes, and when it was carried, 
the heavy load held them close to earth, 
so that they were exposed to enemy fire. 
Three ships were lost on their first flights 

Early in August the Z-6 set out to assist 
in the attack on Liége. She carried a few 
six and eight inch artillery shells in lieu of 
bombs. They were to be dropped on the 
forts. Her crew got her over the forts at 
Liége all right, and they dropped the shells, 
but clouds and overweight combined to 
keep her at a low altitude. She was struck 
by shrapnel, and even made a fine target 
for the infantry behind the forts. On the 
way back to her hangar at Cologne the 
had to set her down in a forest near 
landed, a complete 


on 


ye itas 








crew 

Bonn, and there she 

wreck 
The Z-7 


daylight and if possible locate the French 


was ordered to reconnoiter by 


army, which was then retreating out of Al- 
sace with such speed that all trace of it had 


been lost. The Zeppelin negotiated some 
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ere ¢ wading « t y , 
door that the girl direct ‘ 
ag the thin-faced it t , 
bare clothes 
“Why won’t you take the rewal 
she demanded 
“It’s not what I w vas | ron 


retort 











That seemed to pi le he ‘W vO 
join father’s staff, when he asks you?” wa 
her next question 

“Who suggested that?”"’ he inquired 

‘“‘He did,”’ she assured him, smiling 
spite of herself 

“On one condition,” was Sporrar 
slightly delayed reply 

“What condition?” she challenged, con 


pelling herself to meet t gaz 
“*T don’t think we can g¢ 
he said, a slight quaver in his voice 
Instead of Saying more, ne mere 
turned and gave him her hand. Yet he felt 
as he took it that she was also giving him a 


promise. 


Mountains 


formed a bad 


rough country in the Vosges 
Clouds and mountain pe: 


handicap to a ship that could not fly mu 


ins 


higher than a mile above sea level, and 
weather conditions made navigation un 
certain 

Early in the day the Z-7 passed over 


several French encampments, which wert 





bombed Then she went into the ouds 
again 

When she emerged her crew discov- 
ered themselves less than a mile 
high, with the main body of Frenct 
army directly underneat} uir im 





mediately was filled with burst 


nel, and every 


ing shrap- 


seemed, was bent 


sm! be 
soidier, it 


on making a hit on the broad hull. She 
limped off out of range I l 
leaking like and 


5 
near St. Quirin, in Lorraine 


with her gas ce 


sieves, dropped 


Down in No Man's Land 


The Z-8 had also been out that same day 
Passing over our Own troops, she was su 


jected to an intense fire from their rifles 
This prepared the crew for their encounte 
with the French a few hours later. They 


ithout ning 


enemy W 


I Wal 
undred feet up. They 


came upon the 
and while only a few h 
had rifles and artill 
went over, let the French have ev 
Of course the enemy had the best of it fr 
the start. The Z-8 presented a most vul- 
nerable target 


shells, and as they 





Her steering gear was shot away and tl 
gas cells punctured by thousands of bullet 
and shell splinters. Luckily the Frer 
then had no incendiary shells, or the hig! 


inflammable hydrogen with which she was 
inflated would have sent her crashing dow 

in flames. Instead, t} 
no man’s land, which was then an indefir 


strip many miles across. She settled dow: 
on the ground in amountainous and wooded 
region near Badonviller, where the com 


mander expected to find German troops 
} 


All documents were destroyed and every 





effort made to burn the wreck, but so ¢ 
gas remained in the cells tl it would not 


At this juncture a juadror 


ignite 
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NLY on the Monroe is it pos- 
sible to depress keys and Pius 
(+) or Minus (—) Bar simulta- 
neously, That is why users cail it 
“Monroe Short-Cut Addition 
Instantly, the amount is register- 
ed in the dials —the figures stand 
ing out like headlines in a news 
paper. An interruption does not 
mean repetition of work. The 
naant the amouat locked 
on keyboard is the last amount 
added. 


nou 


Speed and Accuracy in Monroe 
Short-Cut Addition are also secured 
by: (1) the ability to short-cut on 
Repeat Figures; (2) Zero Keys mak- 
ing keyboard clear-outs unneces- 
sary; (3) immediate Mechanical 
Correction of total after a wrong 
set-up without the necessity of re- 
adding the entire column; (4) rapid 
One-Hand Clear-Out, etc. 

Fea 
Monroe at the 


best award 


and scores of other 
tures earned for the 
Sesquicentennial the hig 
among calculating machines 

Mail 
Monroe office near 
marvelous Full Automatuc in action 
on your own figure-work, and for 
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ORDINARY LATHER 


This lather - picture 
(greatly magnified) 
of ordinary shaving 
cream shows how 
large, air-filled bub- 
bles fail to get down 
to the base of the 
beard, and how they 
holdair, instead of wa- 
ter, against whiskers 
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COLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Col- 
gate lather shows 
how myriads of tiny, 
moisture-laden bub- 
bles hold water, not 
air, in direct contact 
with the base of the 
beard, thus softening 
every whisker right 
where razor works. 





Small-bubble lather 


attacks beard at base 


? 


— 


ot 


pictures above. 
How “small-bubble’’ 
lather works 


The moment Colgate lather 
forms on your beard, two things 


happen: 


i. The soap in the lather 
breaks up and floats away the 
oil film that covers each hair. 


OLGATE 
‘*small-bub- 
‘ ble” lather seeps 
between whisk- 
ers. Myriads of midget bubbles 
douse every hair at the base— 
soften it ready for shaving. 
“Small bubbles” hold more 
water than large bubbles, and 
water is what softens whiskers, 
science says. Look at the lather 


Softens every whisker close to 
skin, right where razor works 


bubbles bring and hold an 
abundance of water down to 
the base of the beard, right 
where the razor does its work. 

Because your beard is prop- 
erly softened at its base, your 
razor works easily and quickly. 
Every hair is cut close and clean. 
And your face remains cool and 
comfortable throughout the day. 


A WEEK’S SHAVES — FREE 
Try this unique “small-bubble” 
lather at our expense. The cou- 
pon below will bring a generous 
trial-size tube—free. 

EXTRA DIVIDEND! We will 
also include a sample box of 
Colgate’s Talc for Men—the 
new after-shave powder that 
keeps your face looking freshly 
shaved all day long. 


2. With the oil film gone, 
millions of tiny, water-saturated 


SOFTENS 


Est. 1806 








COLGATE & CO. 
‘Dept. 500 D, $81 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the FREE sample tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. Also sample 
box of Colgate’s Talc for Men. 


Name 
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| French cavalry came dashing into the 


woods, and the Zeppelin men had a lively 
fight on their hands, using their rifles and 
pistols until they managed to turn and re- 
treat through the forest. 

They trudged along for eleven hours, due 
eastward, before they saw a detachment of 
German soldiers encamped on a farm. En- 
tering by way of the back yard, they came 
upon the colonel, who was having his boots 
cleaned. 

‘Where do you come from?”’ he asked, 
surprised. 

“From the French,” they replied. 
“Twelve hours from here.” 

That was the first inkling of the speed 
with which the French were retreating. 
Fearing a trap, the Germans had hesitated 
to pursue them too closely. It was now 
seen that the French army had plenty of 
time to get back to predetermined positions 
unmolested. The colonel got busy at once. 
He telephoned the news into headquarters. 
Soon the entire army was on a forced march 
toward the west. Within twenty-four 
hours the gap had been closed and no 
man’s land remained in German hands. 

That one unlucky flight of the Z-8 justi- 
fied the faith of her captain when he had 
made a futile request to go out and scout 
over the battle area during the first week 
of the war. He might have kept the Ger- 
mans so close on the heels of the retreating 
French that they would have been com- 
pelled to accept battle in the open field 
before having a chance to fall back to their 
numerous rearward fortresses. 

Potsdam had always impressed me as an 
orderly, quiet place, and I found no change 
in the atmosphere when we arrived there 
with the Sachsen. There were more uni- 
forms, of course, but the old city remained 
as tranquil and sleepy as in the hot summer 
days of peace. 

I had finished iuncheon on the terrace in 
front of the Hotel Kénigsberg one day, 
when two officers came out and approached 
my table. The taller of the two was Baron 
Max von Gemmingen, a general-staff officer 
detailed to represent that body on our ship. 
I was delighted when he said that he had 
asked to be assigned to us because he knew 
we were the best-trained Zeppelin crew. I 
mention that because Gemmingen and I 
were to share many adventures together, 
and, as if I had been warned before of what 
we were going through, I ardently desired 
this officer to be of the right caliber per- 
sonally. Of his technical knowledge I had 
no doubt, though we had never met until 
then. He was Count Zeppelin’s nephew 
and had worked with him throughout the 
long years of struggle. 


An Officer in the Civil War 


It is not generally known that Zeppelin 
was a volunteer officer in the Union Army 
during the American Civil War. He had 
been a young lieutenant in the Wiirttem- 
berg Army, and tiring of garrison life, had 
come to the United States to fight. I had 
heard him explain that he had first con- 
ceived his idea of a rigid airship while act- 
ing as an observer aloft in a captive balloon 
with the Union Army here in the United 
States. 

Later, in the Franco-Prussian War, he 
had seen the numerous free balloons leaving 
besieged Paris, and the idea persisted that 
if they could be powered and controlled a 
revolutionary medium of transportation 
would result. It was not until 1894, when 
Zeppelin was fifty-six years old, that he de- 
signed his first rigid ship. There were many 
failures and disappointments from then 
until 1906, when his third ship was pro- 


| nounced a success. 


Gemmingen knew as much about Zeppe- 


| lins as anyone in the organization, and we 
| were fortunate indeed that he had come 


with us, instead of our having another gen- 


| eral-staff officer as observer, and in part, 


dictator of our military activities. For the 
others had no knowledge of Zeppelins, and 
I believe this accounts for some of the dis- 
astrous results of the early war flights. For 
example, the observer had authority to 
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order the commander of the ship to take 
his craft over a certain position, no matter 
whether it might be physically possible 
or not, or when it could barely fly high 
enough to avoid hitting the mountain tops 

Baron Gemmingen was then past mili- 
tary age and did not have to serve, but he 
had volunteered and had asked to be as 
signed to the airships. There never lived a 
better man for the hazardous duty which 
was to be ours from the moment the Sach 
sen was outfitted for war. He was an 
aristocrat, sincere, able and frank, utterly 
without fear or hesitancy. Those qualities, 
combined with a radiant personality, were 
calculated to inspire confidence, and every 
member of my crew came to love him. He 
and I became close friends. This was more 
remarkable because we shared the responsi 
bility and there was every chance for dis- 
agreement and bitterness because of the 
divided authority. 

I refer to him in the past tense because 
he fell ill near the close of the war as a result 
of exposure on some of our most arduous 
flights. The strenuous life weakened his 
constitution and he was suffering acutely 
with stomach trouble in the spring of 1917 
when he left me to succeed Count Zeppelin 
as head of the company. He died in the 
spring of 1924, while planning to come to 
America on the transatlantic delivery flight 
of the latest Zeppelin, now the Los Angeles 


Dropping a Mile to Bed 


The officer who accompanied Gemmingen 
at our first meeting was Lieutenant Acker- 
mann, who was to be our bombing officer 
the next few months. He was a wealthy 
sportsman who had become a Zeppelin 
pilot some months before through sheer 
love of flying. Poor high-spirited Acker- 
mann! He was to lose his life the following 
June in the first engagement between an 
airship and an enemy airplane. He had 
been transferred to another ship shortly 
before that battle, and I was able to learn 
the details from the sole survivor, the cox- 
swain, who owed his life to a freak incident, 
one of many that happened to war flyers. 

“There were ten of us in the crew,” he 
explained when I visited him at the hos- 
pital. ‘‘We had been out on a raid and 
were flying back near Ghent, Belgium, 
which we thought a safe distance from the 
lines. 

“*Some of the crew had a premonition of 
impending trouble, but this was attrib 
uted to the strain of flying so far on the 
short summer nights, when dawn might 
find us still over the enemy country and 
fully exposed to their fire. 

“That was why the engineers were con- 
stantly tinkering with their motors. They 
knew that they might require the maximum 
power on a moment’s notice. We had 
started late the night before because the 
weather looked doubtful and the captain 
had waited for the latest reports. We went 
up from the station at Brussels, over the 
North Sea and then swung back over the 
northern end of the front line in Flanders 
Near Calais we dropped bombs on an im 
portant railway junction behind the British 
lines. They fired at us, but missed in the 
darkness, and as they could be guided only 
by the sound of our engines, we were not 
particularly worried, so long as it remained 
night. 

‘*But the night was passing, and to avoid 
running into their fire again, we made a 
detour which delayed us somewhat. Then 
we ran into heavy head winds which held 
us back, so that it was daylight when we 
reached Ghent. Here, however, the strain 
on our nerves was relieved, because we 
thought we were out of the danger zone. 

‘‘Imagine our surprise, then, to find an 
airplane coming at usfrom the rear. I had 
the wheel which controls the lateral fins on 
the tail. We were more than a mile high 
Suddenly the speaking tube whistled. The 
gunner from the platform on the top re 
ported: 

“*Airplane in sight 700 yards astern 
and above the ship.’”’ 

Continued on Page 74 


























Make this 
Convincin g 


Test 


ERE’S a test every car owner is 

urged to make. It shows the im- 
portance of using a Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap on every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader No. 
880 Valve Caps at any accessory store. 
Next—inflate a tire to its proper pres- 
sure. Unscrew valve inside until you 
hear the air escaping. Then—attach a 
new Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap firmly 
by hand. (Do not use pliers.) 

Immerse end of valve in a glass of 
water. You will find the valve abso- 
lutely air-tight. The reinforced dome- 
shaped rubber washer inside the cap 
forms an absolutely air-tight seal at the 
mouth of the valve stem. After above 
test, screw inside down tight and Te- 
place cap. 

Should the valve inside become worn 
out or damaged, the Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap will prevent escape of air at 
mouth of valve until you can reach an 
air line and insert a new Schrader Valve 
Inside. 

Schrader productsare sold by more than 


100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 


GUARANTEE 
TO MOTORISTS 


We guarantee Schrader No 

30 Valve Caps (sold in the 
red metal box) to be air-tight 
at any pressure up to 250 
pounds when screwed down 
tight by hand. If found not 
to be air-tight when sub 
jected to the test explained 
in this advertisement, the 
dealer from whom they were 
purchased is authorized to 


replace them free of charge 
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A Luxurious Shave— 


A Glorious After-feel 


Switch to MOLLE for 
‘one monthand you will 
understand the enthu- 
siasm of men who, at 
home and traveling, use 
this delightful beard 
softening cream, instead 
of brush and lather, for 
shaving. 


MOLLE and your fa- 
vorite razor will teach 
you the art of quick, 
easy shaving and show 
you the road to a glori- 
ous new feel of all-day 
face comfort without 
lotions, balms or talcum. 


“Spread on—Shave off— 
That’s ali with Molle” 


cAt all Druggists 


Generous Trial Tube Free 
Name___ 


Address 


Mail to Pryde Wynn Co.. New Brighton, Pa 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“That meant it was an enemy plane al- 
ready in the best position to attack, for we 
could not fight him from the control car. 
Only our gunner on top had a chance at 
him. Before the captain could give orders 
to fire, the gunner was at it, sending a 
stream of machine-gun bullets to meet the 
on-coming plane. 

“‘An instant later I felt a shock. The 
ship trembled. My wheel went dead. There 
was no feel to it, and I knew our controls 
had been shot away. As the car lurched 
sidewise I was knocked flat, and it must 
have been while I was trying to regain my 
feet that the rest of the crew either jumped 
or were thrown out, for I saw none of them 
again. And well might they have jumped, 
for the great hull of the ship was now a 
roaring, blistering hell. We were falling, 
a blazing mass. 

“Without thinking, I flattened myself 
on the floor and gripped the boards, trying 
to escape the unbearable heat from above 
which was actually roasting me. I won- 
dered how long it would take to fall a 
mile. That would be the end, I knew, but 
it would be a blessing, for then I would no 
longer feel that terrible heat. Then it let 
up. The car had torn loose from the ship. 
But everything went black and I came to 
my senses here in the hospital.”’ 

The car with the coxswain in it struck 
the roof of a convent, plunged straight 
through and down. He was hurled out of 
the car at precisely the instant it struck 
the floor, and landed squarely in a bed 
which had been vacated by one of the nuns 
only a few minutes before. That saved his 
life. 

As soon as the Sachsen was ready for 
duty on the front we received orders to 
fly to Cologne and replace the Z-6. There 
the high command forgot all about us. Evi- 
dently headquarters no longer had faith in 
Zeppelins since the loss of the first three 
ships. We waited for weeks, but no orders 
came. One day Gemmingen climbed into 
a car and set out for Coblenz to stir things 
up at headquarters. And he did. 

He told them that they had been ill- 
advised in ordering the relatively crude and 
small ships out on day duty over the front 
lines. 

The officers, who had been nonplused at 
the destruction of the airships, then or- 
dered Gemmingen and me to join them in 
conference to decide on a future policy. 
We were free to make any suggestion. That 
was what we wanted. 


Confidence Misplaced 


General von Beseler was then preparing 
for the siege of Antwerp. The Belgians had 
retreated to that city, and it now looked 
as if they might be trapped. Obviously 
they would seek to leave the fortress when 
threatened by superior numbers. Though 
their own troops were important numer- 
ically, the German machine was moving 
irresistibly forward and its overwhelming 
strength would soon be apparent to the 
Allied leaders. Only one exit remained 
open to them. The Germans had cut off all 
means of escape save a railroad which ran 
westward from Antwerp along the Dutch 
frontier. 

We proposed to fly low over a vitally 
important junction on that railroad several 
miles out of the city and demolish it with 
all the explosives that the Sachsen could 
carry. We knew it could be done quite 
easily. Thus the enemy would be held up 
long enough for the Germans to close the 
ring. 

When Beseler heard of our proposal he 
admitted that it was the thing to do, but 
like so many others, he had greater faith 
in his cavalry than in airships. He had 
already sent a detachment to block the 
railroad there, and said that he did not 
want to interfere with it. 

The result was that his cavalry encoun- 
tered Allied troops at the junction and 
proved that it was neither quick enough 
nor strong enough to stop them. The Bel- 
gian troops were taken out of the Antwerp 
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area on that railway and later played an 
important and decisive part in the Battle 
of the Marne. 

We were able to assist in the actual siege 
of Antwerp, however. Early in September 
it had reached a stage where the general 
staff thought that a Zeppelin might possi- 
bly be effective in night raids on the power- 
ful forts. We were prepared for the order. 

During the days of waiting at Cologne 
we had not been idle. Every day we had 
the Sachsen up at least once, and often 
twice, while the officers and men were given 
practice in their respective duties. The 
officers operating the bomb sight required 
considerable skill to make their elaborate 
instruments of any value. They had to 
learn how to check the variation of the 
wind, for any wind will deflect a bomb 
from its true course, and it must be reck- 
oned with in taking aim. Likewise, the 
helmsman had to practice accurate steering 
and perfect codperation with the bombing 
officer. 

Our usual routine was to get up at three 
in the morning, set out on a flight at four 
and remain up about four hours, flying 
back and forth and circling over the field 
where we had laid out various targets on 
the ground. At first we did not have many 
bombs, so the supply would be exhausted 
quickly and we would land, at intervals, 
to pick them up. Sometimes this would go 
on until ten o’clock. In the afternoon the 
crew would have target practice with both 
pistol and rifle. 


The Attack on Antwerp 


The question of procuring efficient bombs 
bothered us exceedingly, for at that time 
we had nothing but artillery shells. To 
make a shell fall head-on we would tie a 
blanket to the other end. We had heard 
that somewhere near Berlin new, ball- 
shaped bombs were being developed, but 
that was no assurance that we would re- 
ceive them before our attack on Antwerp, 
if ever; soGemmingen and I, by authority 
of the high command, called upon a big 
munitions works near Cologne, and there 
ordered a quantity of bombs made to our 
own design. 

These were tested from the ship over an 
artillery practice grounds. Later, when 
the official bombs had arrived, we got into 
difficulties with the officials responsible for 
them because we preferred our own eggs. 
Theirs contained much more metal than 
we considered necessary. This made them 
heavier than ours, though no more effective; 
so we continued to use our own. At the 
same time we made a number of tests with 
various kinds of incendiary bombs which 
several firms had made up at our suggestion. 
There was then no such thing as an in- 
cendiary bomb in any army, but we man- 
aged to procure a type that was light and 
fairly effective, notwithstanding that the 
percentage of duds was rather high. 

We had also experimented with a bomb- 
protection device—a steel net. This was 
designed to be spread out on poles several 
feet over the roofs of important buildings. 
The theory was that the net would catch 
the bomb and it would explode at a safe 
distance above its objective. Many sam- 
ples of nets had arrived at the Cologne 
hangar. 

At a height of 2000 feet, or even at half 
a mile, we rarely failed to hit a net 50 feet 
square. But the nets failed. The bombs 
went through to the ground before explod- 
ing, no matter how short the fuses might 
be. It proved the fallacy of the theory, 
which I have often heard advanced since 
the war, that nets can be used for protec- 
tion against aircraft. We found that a net 
would be prohibitive in cost and weight 
and bulk if strong enough to withstand a 
falling bomb. 

Our first attack on Antwerp was an ex- 
traordinary experience. None of us had 
any idea of what it would be like. Now I 
recall the details chiefly because of the sharp 
contrasts and mixed emotions which they 
aroused. We drifted up from Cologne on a 
warm, moonlight night at eleven o'clock, 
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and followed the railroad line to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which was lighted 
Thence we put the Sachsen into higher 
altitudes, arriving over Liége at eight 
o'clock. 

We had 1800 pounds of crude bombs, a 
tremendous load for the ship, which we were 
now trying to put up to about 6000 feet 
over the surface. We carried no machine 
guns, but the crew were armed with auto- 
matic rifles and pistols. Out of Liége we 
penetrated a cloud bank and rode above it, 
the throbbing engines and whirring pro- 
pellers making the ship a vibrant thing 
moving over a veritable sea of silvery mist, 
for such the thick clouds appeared from 
above, bathed in the clear rays of the moon. 
It was difficult for me to realize the serious 
nature of our mission—that this was to be 
part of a bitter war. 

3ut now we were close upon Antwerp. 
The clouds were thinning out. They grad- 
ually disappeared. We must wait for the 
moon to set, else stand out as a plain target 
for the guns of the fortress. 
around for more than an hour in a corner 
of Belgium between Antwerp and Holland, 
lurking a mile high and waiting until the 
moon should drop, which would be shortly 
before dawn. It gave us only a few minutes 
to strike and get away before daylight. 

At the moment that we 
attack the Sachsen commenced acting like 
a conscientious objector. 
usually warm and we had considerable diffi- 
culty in controlling the big craft. In order 
to keep her somewhere at 5500 feet we had 
to point her nose up so that she was 
pitched at a sharp angle, and we slipped 
and scrambled about in the control car. It 
wasn’t exactly the proper way to begin an 
air raid, as we realized wi 
finally became unmanageable and we almost 
lost control of her altogether. 

But there we were. The moment had 
arrived. Antwerp lay only as} 
ahead. We continued, 
soon as we had dropped a few bombs the 
loss of weight would enable us to control 
the ship more easily. 

We urged her forward. To do this we 
had to approach the fortress with all en- 
gines running at top speed, sufficient warn 
ing to the gallant defenders that we were 
coming. 


brilliantly 


So we cruised 


moved to the 


The air was un- 


en the ship 


ort distance 


knowing that as 


Ready to Answer 


The pitch-black night was 
as the white shafts from 
lights shot into the air. But 
rather inferior. They often struc] 
could not hold on because the 
weak to spot us at our height. We d 
them. When the artillery commenced firing 
blindly the shells burst miles away. Under- 
neath we saw innumerable little fire dots, 
like stars blinking through 
were from the rifles of the infantry camped 
between the first and second lines. They 
did not hit us, but their chance was good, 
as we were well within their vertical range 
of 6000 feet. So we stopped that by drop- 
ping a few ten-pound bombs on them. I 


split asunder 


ignore 


a haze. These 


don’t know whether we hurt anybody, but 
we certainly stopped the rifle fire. No 
doubt the soldiers threw themselves flat on 
the ground to avoid being hit by shell frag- 
ments. 

Meanwhile the artillery fire had attained 
such intensity that it was a real menace. 
A big searchlight, much stronger than the 
rest, now settled on the ship and held 
her exposed in its glare. 
came so close that we could feel the impact 
of the blast when they But we wert 
now ready to answer them. 

The crew had been standing silently at 
their posts in the darkness, for all cars and 
the interior of the ship contained no lights 
during our advance. 
the surface with his glasses and picked out 
the targets—all forts at first. I directed 
the navigation and passed the word where 
to drop the explosives. Menin the fore and 
aft cars stood ready with small bombs which 
they were to hurl out by hand. 


Sorne of the shells 


burst 


Gemmingen searched 


Continued on Page 78 
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“MM! CH IN LITTLE,’ an old Latin phrase, 
aptly describes motordom’s latest 
sensation—the Erskine Six. So much 


motorcar excellence in such compact dimen 


1ons—so much value for so little money. 


So much beauty 


SO Much beaut) in a little car 1s attrib 
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fine custom cars. In the Erskine Six he 
has expressed the quintessence of style. 
Its lines are smartly European—their 
sophistication has made the Erskine a 
tavorite wherever fashionables foregather, 


abroad or at home. 


: 
So much performance 


So much of advanced performance in 
this Little Aristocrat. \ts six-cylinder en 
gine hits 60 without effort. Accelerates 

z ae 


from 3 to 


mile speed in 8! seconds. 


ERSKINE SIX 
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. Growth 


1916-1926 


USINESS MEN aégree with economists 

that the war and immediate post-war 

years were severe trials of the basic sound- 
ness of industrial structures. 





Few, if any, products in any industry can 
show, during the past eleven years, as steady 
a growth as the circulation and advertising 
revenue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The remarkably consistent growth in cir- 
culation and advertising revenue of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal throughout these 
trying years is evidence of the soundness 
and stability that 40 years of supremacy 
have built into this publication. 
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and 1927 


The first four months of 1927 show 
the largest advertising volume and 
the largest advertising revenue in the 
history of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

And the April issue is the largest 
in advertising lineage and in adver- 
tising revenue ever published. 
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in Every Draw— 
Cards or Tobacco 


Pipe-smoking card-player finds 


his tobacco keeps him happy, 


winning or losing 
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Continued from Page 74 

First we made for the obnoxious search- 
light. Some of the men threw their bombs 
at it, while others used rifles, and in an- 
other moment the searchlight went out. All 
our big incendiary bombs, which were cal 
culated to spread fire, were dropped on the 
forts, and we then headed for the center of 
the city to demolish the main railway sta- 
tion. In passing we dropped a number of 
bombs on the inner fortifications and saw 
two fires on ourtrail. I looked at my watch. 
We were passing out over the edge of the 
city just twenty minutes after entering 
from the opposite side. 

It was high time. The eastern sky was 
assuming a lighter tone. But a thick layer 
of fog and thick, low clouds now gathered 
in the valley of the Schelde, and in an in- 








credibly brief period the earth was lost to 
view as if covered with a magic carpet. Far 


below us lay the milky clouds. In the west 
the stars still twinkled, while in the east the 
sun appeared, a fiery golden red from which 
radiated great ribbons of color, some violet 
and purple, and others graduating into 
brilliant orange, pink and green. We 
reached Cologne at eleven o’clock, having 
been in the air exactly twelve hours. 


The British Retaliate 


Shortly before the first raid on Antwerp 
the Zeppelin company turned out another 
army ship, which was flown from the factory 
at Friedrichshafen to the new military han- 
gar at Diisseldorf. Captain Horn, one of the 
best pilotsin the army, was put in command, 
and we worked together. Horn’s ship, the 
Z-9,and our Sachsen made many reconnais- 
sance flights over Antwerp and Ostend. 

All told, we must have dropped about 
10,000 pounds of bombs on the fortifica- 
tions, a bit of military strategy which, if it 
did no material damage to the enemy, ac- 
complished a greater purpose. For we suc- 
ceeded in restoring the confidence of the 
high command in airships; and though we 
had the only two ships then available for 
duty, orders came in thick and fast. 

It was still apparent that the general 
staff remained ignorant of the limitations 
of these early Zeppelins, as witness, for ex- 
ample, this order, which the Z-9 received 
late in August: 

3ombing attacks will be made on Antwerp, 
Zeebrugge, Dunkirk and Calais. Return by 
way of Lille; also bombing attack there. 

It couldn’t be done under the most favor- 
weather conditions. In the warm 
weather the ship could not have taken more 
than ten bombs for all five cities, including 
fuel fer such a long flight. Captain Horn, 


able 
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f ately 


of course, immed asked and received 
permission to revise the order. 
That attitude on the part 
command — to give the 
ers all possible leeway—was most impor- 
tant. For within two months after the 
declaration of war the Allies had so organ- 
ized their air forces that the scout planes 
and heavier bombing machines were be- 
ginning to cause us trouble. We had to 
reckon with them from then on, 
we were in the air or back in the hangar. 
The British were the first to make the 
Zeppelins an object of attack. On Sep 


tember 27, 


rh 


of the h 
feppelin command 





whether 


1914, an English plane flew over 
Diisseldorf and tried to blow up the hangar 
in which the Z-9 was berthed. It was a 
complete surprise, for at that time no pla 
was capable of flying the distance from the 
British li to Diisseldorf, except by 
crossing neutral Holland. 

The English pilot’s first attack was a 
complete failure, and having thus been 
warned, we stationed machine-gun crews 
on the hangar roofs, and set up as much of 
an anti-aircraft battery as could be pro 
vided in those early days of the conflict. 
3ut it was of little avail. 

The English plane returned on October 
eighth and dropped a bomb through the 
hangar roof. It exploded and burned the 
Z-9 and killed a mechanic who had been on 
the roof at the time of the attack. The 
machine gunners on the towers at each end, 
however, were not hurt. I drove over to 
Diisseldorf soon after the raid and was sur- 
prised to find that the hangar itself was 
practically undamaged. The Z-9, however, 
was a complete wreck. Only the engines 
could be used again. Singularly, the bombs 
which had been hanging inside the hull did 
not explode. Of course they had no fuses, 
and when their metal supports had melted 
in the blowtorch heat of 
hydrogen they dropped harmlessly 


ne 





nes 


away burning 
to the 


floor. 


Slight Damage to Hangars 


My that 
airship bases could cause little damage ex 
cept by destroying the hydrogen-filled 
ships were verified on several occasior 
Allied planes made two air raids on the 
Zeppelin at Friedrichshafen, but 
neither raid was suc Several months 
later the enemy made two air attacks the 
same day at different The LZ-37 
was destroyed in the air near Ghent and the 
LZ-38 was wrecked by 
through her hangar at Brussel 

To house the LZ-38, which was larger 
than the former ships, a temporary f 


conclusions enemy raids on 


works 


essful 
points. 


a bomb dropped 


shed of 
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wood and tarred paper na 
Yet this hangar was only slig! 
We found this to be the ca 

Late in October, fol 
of the French fortress at Maubeuge, 


mingen and I inspected the French airs} 


y damaged 





ly 
se generally 
lowing the surrer de r 


Gem 


hangar which they had tried to blow up 
There was so little damage done that 
within a few months the Germans had re 


paired and enlarged it so that a Zeppeli: 
could be sheltered 

Prior to the war none of the Allied na 
tions had a rigid-airship industry, so they 


were ¢ ompelled to rely on the 





rigid types. But because of their short 
cruising rf >and small load capacity the 

could not be used to advantage. Asa mat 
ter of fact, after the few ps which the 
Allies employed at first had proved a rathe 

complete failure, they were abandoned 
until much later in the war, when they 
found an adequate field for successful oper 


ations in patrolling their coastal water 


against submarines. 


Good for Target Practice 


On arriving at Maubeuge we found 
photographs of the French airships whic 


had beer operated from that statior 


ing at the crude affairs, one of our me 
commented: 
“Just good enough for target practice 


And that is what some of the Frenc} 


troops had unintentionally used them for 
The same had occurred on our side. The 
ground forces were not trained to dist 


guish between their 


owt 
craft, but thanl 


KS to the igged quallit 


system, the fire irom our t yy} i neve 
done serious harm. The I nn 

had better light or more expert gu ¢ 
At any rate, they succeeded < t t 
pieces the own and m moderr hit 


irships 915 the Adjutant 
Vincenot tried to bomb towns the Rhine 
Valle but wit it ay eat 1cce 
Later in that year the Frer ft Alsace 
was brought down by Gern ins while 
trying to cross the front n¢ Rethe It 
fell almost intact inside our lines, and of 
fered a striking example of the vulnerabilit 
of that type, which de ) oO 
skin, with very few su for 
the retentior f the 1 the 
maintenance of its shape trengt 
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Indian Basket Grass, Paradise Valley, Rainier National Park, Washington 
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Unique Beauty — a 7-Bearing Motor 


The De Luxe Light Six Sedan 


and an Array of Costly Car Features 


A pronounced advantage the De Luxe Light 
Six Sedan enjoys over other cars in its field is 
its 7-bearing motor. 


As contrasted to a Four or to a Six still powered 
with the older type 3 or 4-bearing motor its per- 
formance superiority is so great as to be almost 
unbelievable until you actually experience it. 


You'll find it trigger-quick in getaway, of great 
power and speed, and with the supreme 
smoothness and quietness inherent only to the 
7-bearing type of motor design. 


Its finely-modeled body, of genuine hardwood 
construction like the world’s highest priced 
cars, is a symphony in blue, with the lighter 





shade of the body proper and the fenders 
handsomely set off by the darker tone of the 
upper body. 


In the interior there is further evidence of 
costly quality, for Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet 
is used for the upholstery, the steering wheel 
is of solid walnut, and the instrument board 
and window ledges are of walnut finish. 


Among many notable attractions included in 
its standard equipment are front bumpers, 
bumperettes, motometer, 4-wheel brakes, and 
5 disc wheels. 


And Nash has set the price so low as to be but 
little more than that of a Four or cheap Six. 
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NOBODY'S CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 21 


At any rate, when the District of Co- 
lumbia was selected as the spot where the 
national capital should be created, Wash- 
ington conferred with his Secretary of 
State, Thomas Jefferson, and then selected 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a young French 
engineer, to make the plans for the future 
city. 

In 1791 a careful survey of the section 
along the Potomac River ‘that is now in- 
cluded in the District of Columbia was 
made. This section, in those far-off days, 
was plentifully supplied with swamps, mud, 
forests, mosquitoes, burs and impenetrable 
undergrowth, and seemed to offer as few 
chances of becoming a beautiful city as an 
oyster offers of becoming a string of pearls. 

L’Enfant looked beyond the turtle wal- 
lows and the great bur plantations, however, 
and planned to supplant them with broad 
avenues and spacious parks and beautiful 
fountains. He indicated the sites of all the 
public buildings that would be necessary 
for the governing of a great nation. 

He fixed the location of the White House 
and the Capitol and designed the stately 
park that was to connect them. 

The city that he designed was planned 
to hold about as many people as were then 
contained within the boundaries of the en- 
tire nation, or a population about one-third 
greater than the then population of Paris. 
When, therefore, the details of the plan 
were made public, the more intelligent resi- 
dents of the United States, England and 
France burst into prolonged laughter. It 
was obvious to the young intelligentzia of 
1791 that anybody who thought that the 
capital of the United States would ever 
exceed 10,000 people, or that the humid 
swamps along the Potomac would ever 
prove attractive as residential sites for any- 
body that wasn’t forced or sentenced to 
live there, was cursed with an advanced 
case of May flies in the belfry. 

George Washington, nevertheless, 
tinued to insist that such a plan was 
needed for the capital of the nation; and 
as a result of his insistence, the necessary 
lands were set aside for streets, avenues, 
parks and public squares. It is fortunate 
that George Washington was left cold by 
the hoarse laughter of the young intelli- 
gentzia of 1791; for, like most young in- 
telligentzia both before and since that day, 
they were wrong on every count, and the 
city grew far beyond the boundaries of the 
L’Enfant plan many years ago. 


con- 


Speed But No Control 


L’Enfant made his plans for a city of 
200,000 people, whereas the population of 
Washington is now in the vicinity of half 
a million. 

It should be remarked in passing that it 
is still growing with phenomenal speed, but 
and that speed 
without control may readily prove as awk- 
ward for a city as for a baseball player, an 
airplane pilot or a debutante. 

For a time the ideas of Washington, 
Jefferson and L’Enfant were followed in 
the building and the laying out of the cap- 
ital city; but by 1825 the persons in 
authority began to lose sight of the fact 
that Washington belonged to all the people 
of the United States. Nobody took any 
particular interest in its welfare. The 
L’Enfant plans for the development of 
Washington fell into disuse, and were whole- 
heartedly mutilated, twisted or ignored. 

The L’Enfant plan called for a broad 
avenue—Pennsylvania Avenue—running 
straight from the front steps of the Capitol 
to the White House. But when, during the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson, the subject 
of asite for the Treasury Building was un- 
der discussion, Jackson himself walked out 
from the White House until he reached a 
spot that looked good to him and there 
poked a stick into the ground. 

“We'll put it here,” said President Jack- 
son, in a voice that invited no arguments. 


He then returned to the White House, and 
the Treasury Building was placed where 
the stick was poked into the ground. 

Infortunately this location caused one 
corner of the Treasury Building to stick 
out into Pennsylvania Avenue and thus 
wreck the main artery of the L’Enfant 
plan—the unobstructed avenue extending 
from the Capitol to the White House. No- 
body cared, however 

In 1846 the people of Virginia grew weary 
of the neglect of that section of Virginia 
across the Potomac from Washington, that 
had originally been included in the District 
of Columbia. They tl cried a 
piercing cry to the effect that the section 
ought to be returned to Virginia. 
amiably agreed to this suggestion, 
though the Virginia portion of the Distri« 
was highly essential for the future protec- 
tion and be autification of the city. Since 
the city, to Congress’ way of thinking, 
longed to nobody in particular 
had no hesitation in closing its eyes to ir- 
replaceable losses. 
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Yesterdays in Washington 


Washington 


brisk energy 


Until after the Civil War, 
slipped downhill with all the 
of an intoxicated carpenter sliding down a 
slate roof. Most of the streets of the city 
were unpaved; the lighting 
pared unfavorably with t! 
benighted Turkish town; the water-supply 
system was almost nonexistent, and sewage 
disposal was left to the ind vidual ils 

unfortunate enough to h: 
the nation’s capital. 

Railroad tracks and railroad sta 
embellished the weed patches that 
on L’ Enfant’ s plan as the great parkway, or 
Mall, between the Capitol and the White 
House. Visitors to the Capitol were 
greeted by the spectacle of a slimy, me- 
andering and odorous creek in its front yard 
The city as a whole being highly flat 
tered when it was referred to as a mess. Its 
population at the end of the Civil 
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< for ot} ted States 

After the Civil War 
rapidly 
and the government 
ington was in the hands of 
Shepherd, an arbitrary high-handed 
gentleman who was known local 
Shepherd. And might be remarked ir 
passing that whenever the city of Was! 
ington has been saved from making itself 
an eyesore, as it frequently has been, it has 
been saved by an arbitrary and _ hig 
handed person who defied Congress 
stuck out his tongue at the 
authorities in a rude and 
manner. 

Shepherd, seeing that was par- 
ticularly interested in doing anything for 
the city, and realizing that its condition was 
sufficiently bad to bring a quiver of disgust 
to the ing-horse, 
decided to change Washington from a coun- 
try town to a modern city. 

Encouraged in this decision by President 
Grant, he began to spend money with fe- 
verish intensity. He graded and paved the 
he moved the Balt and Ohio 
railroad station away from the 

Capitol, so that the hot air in the 

Congress was no longer diluted with 
motive smoke; he 
which ran through the 
and disseminated an 
niscent of a glue factory; he had some 
gaslights installed on thoroughfares; h: 
started a first-rate sewer system, and hi 
planted some 60,000 trees along the city’ 
sun-baked streets. 

He also exceeded by an extremely com- 
modious amount the appropriation that 
Congress had authorized for this work, in 
as much as the appropri not 
sufficient to do the work that needed to be 
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clears, your digestion becomes normal, your old 
listlessness vanishes. Alertness returns. You are 
really well again. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is the simple, natural way 
to counteract intestinal poisoning. Eat it regu 
larly. You can get it at any grocer’s. B 
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done--a state of affairs that is encountered 
as frequently today as in 1871. The Gov- 
ernment, in a rage, undertook to force the 
property owners of the District of Colum- 
bia to pay the bills, and the taxes that en- 
sued made the residents of Washington 
emit screams of anguish that caused the 
wailings of a screech owl to sound, by 
comparison, like the muted murmur of a 
mourning dove. 

There was a terrible outcry, as well as 
the conventional congressional investiga- 
tion which proved next to nothing; but as 
a result of the uproar, Washington was 
placed under a commission form of govern- 
ment, so that no one man could ever again 
have the power to spend money on its im- 
provement, no matter how necessary the 
improvement might be. 

This unwonted outburst of construction 
completely satisfied the persons who had 
been complaining about the backwardness 
of Washington, and everybody sank back 
and carefully forgot that anyone had ever 
formulated a beautiful and orderly plan 
for its growth. 

As the population increased, real-estate 
speculators bought land in what was then 
the outskirts of the city, but what is now re- 
garded as close-in property, and laid out 
subdivisions in any manner that happened 
to strike their fancies. 

L’Enfant, in his plan, had extended his 
avenues and boulevards to certain boundary 
lines, and had not shown the avenues and 
boulevards extending beyond those lines. 
Since nobody was particularly interested in 
the city, it occurred to nobody—when the 
city grew beyond L’Enfant’s boundary 
lines—to place a ruler on L’Enfant’s plan, 
extend the avenues and boulevards into 
infinity and insist that they be protected 
until an extension of L’Enfant’s plan could 
be made by competent engineers and plan- 
ners. The speculators accordingly built 
subdivisions across the ends of important 
boulevards and avenues, running their 
streets at cockeyed angles, with no regard 
whatever for the manner in which the main 
arteries of the city were laid out. 


The Kinks in Connecticut Avenue 


Thus, Sixteenth Street, supposed to run 
straight out into infinity from a point di- 
rectly opposite the front door of the White 
House, was blocked before it had fairly got 
started by a maze of diagonal cross streets 
At a much later date, and at very great ex- 
pense, Sixteenth Street was pushed across 
this maze of stupidly conceived streets. It 
straightened itself out, but left itself flanked 
on each side by pie-shaped wedges of land 
and by involved street crossings of a sort 
to give any traffic policeman a bad case of 
the twitters, the Australian zing, or some 
other malignant nervous affliction. 

Connecticut Avenue, the great traffic 
artery from the center of Washington to 
Chevy Chase, was dammed by one of these 
early developments. On the Washington 
side of the development it is a straight and 
impressive thoroughfare, as planned by 
L’Enfant. On the far side of the develop- 
ment it is also straight. But a drastic 
surgical operation was necessary to join the 
two sections, and the surgeons were not 
particularly skillful. Asa result, Connect- 
icut Avenue has a series of kinks in its 
most important and prominent section that 
wrecks its impressiveness as an avenue. 

Two other important avenues— Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire—were intended 
to extend far out into the country. Thanks 
to the lack of control in the early days, and 
to the stupidity of those who were supposed 
to be guarding the welfare of the city, both 
these avenues come to an abrupt stop at 
the boundary of the city that L’Enfant 
designed. 

For similar reasons, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois and Kansas Avenues are mere 
fragments of the impressive avenues that 
they should be. 

By 1893 so many howls of rage were be- 
ing raised by reputable architects and 
persons of taste and discrimination against 
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the disorderly array of streets that were 
springing into existence, that 
congressional ears began to twitch nerv- 
ously. The beautiful plans for the Chicago 
World’s Fair had been carried out by 1893, 
and there was general recognition of the 
fact that the United States 
architects and landscape architects whose 
work could stand comparison with that of 
other members of similar professions any- 
where in the world. 


sensitive 


possess¢ od 


The Beauty Experts 

Congress, however, called in none of 
these distinguished gentlemen, but passed 
an act authorizing the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to lay out a system of 
highways in the suburbs of Washington 
‘he commissioners hastened to do this; 
and except for two unfortunate mistakes, 
they did a fair job. They made no pro- 
visions whatever for parks or open squares, 
which are highly essential to the beauty of 
any city, and they paid no attention what- 
ever to the topography of the land. If one 
of their streets encountered a picturesque 
ravine or a rolling hill, they filled up the 
ravine or cut down the hill. It might be 
added that the commissioners might have 
had more regard for beauty if the act of 
Congress which authorized them to go 
ahead had given them the chance to con- 
sider anything so silly as beauty. 

As the landscape architects and city 
planners and architects of the country 
awoke, they began to raise outcries and to 
take their pens in hand for the purpose of 
communicating with Congress and 
manding that something be done about it. 
Congress, realizing that they might lose 
votes if something weren't done, began to 
spawn bills providing for the beautifying of 
Washington. Almost congressman 
was seized with a sudden desire to see 
Washington beautified, provided it could 
be beautified in his particular way; but all 
theories of beauty except his own left him 
cold. 

Consequently the bills, after 
written and introduced, were comprehen- 
sively and enthusiastically forgotten, and 
nothing whatever was done 

Eventually, in 1901, the architects and 
the city planners succeeded in obtaining 
the ear of Senator James McMillan, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in convincing him 
that the capital needed rapid action if it 
was to be saved from degenerating into a 
national disgrace. 

Senator McMillan arbitrary, 
high-handed sort of person who did what 
needed to be done and explained afterward. 
If he had waited for the Senate to vote him 
enough money to do what he wanted to do, 
he would have waited a long, long time. 

Senator McMillan proposed to do a 
great many things, but one of the things 
that he did not propose to do was to wait a 
long, long time, when Washington was 
daily being pushed deeper and deeper into 
the quicksands of petty schemes, messy 
architecture and half-baked plans. MeMil- 
lan agreed with the architects that the 
thing to do was to get action, regardless of 
how it was got. That was the sort of per- 
son McMillan was. If he couldn’t get 
action by begging for it, he would borrow 
it. He consequently called in four of the 
best men obtainable in the United States 
and told them to work outa plan that would 
cover the entire District of Columbia, pro- 
vide for the development of the District's 
park system and for the location of all fu 
ture public buildings, and secure a har- 
monious and consistent building up of the 
entire city of Washington in place of the 
careless and haphazard methods that had 
theretofore prevailed. 

The four men were Daniel H. Burnham 
and Charles F. McKim, architects; Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor, and Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, landscape architect 
The first three men and the father of the 
fourth had designed the beautiful build- 
ings and courts of the Chicago World’s Fair. 
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They willingly gave their services in re- 
sponse Senator McMillan’s request; 
and McMillan advanced out of his own 
pocket the amount of money needed to 
enable the proper surveys to be made and 
the requisite staff of assistants to be main- 
tained. 

Burnham, who later became chairman 
of the Fine Arts Commission, expressed the 
views of himself and his associates when he 
issued a few words of advice to younger 
members of the architectural profession. 

“Make no little plans,” said Burnham. 
“They have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and probably themselves will not be re- 
alized. Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, logi- 
cal diagram once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a living 
thing, asserting itself with ever-growing 
insistency. Remember that our sons and 
grandsons are going to do things that would 
stagger us. Let your watchword be order 
and your beacon beauty.” 


to 


Tardy Appreciation for L’Enfant 


Burnham, McKim, Saint-Gaudens and 
Olmsted started their work by making a 
careful study of the 110-year-old L’Enfant 
plan for the city of Washington, and a re- 
port of the Fine Arts Commission states 
that the more they studied that plan, the 
more firmly they became convinced that it 
was at once the finest and the most com- 
prehensive plan ever devised for a capital 
city. 

Consequently they formulated a 
plan that was little else than an enlarge- 
ment and extension of L’Enfant’s plan. In 
their plan, however, were recommendations 
for the purchase of fifty-three park areas 
that were urgently needed for the proper 
development of the city; for the beautifi- 
cation and readjustment of the Mall, that 
disordered and disfigured park running 
from the Capitol to the Washington Monu- 
ment; fora Lincoln Memorial as a part of 
the Mall scheme; for a great new Arling- 
ton Bridge to permit access to Arlington 
Cemetery in a fitting manner, instead of by 
way of the undignified and piffling struc- 
ture over which visiting dignitaries must 
now pass in order to wind through the 
swamps and the ash heaps and the gasoline 
stations and the quick- stands that 
stand between the Potomac and the 
tomb of the U Sesto Soldier. 

Even while Senator McMillan’s com- 
mission was working on its plan to beau- 
tify and protect the city, ¢ 
engaged in giving permi to the Penn- 
ania Railroad to build a railway station 
in the middle of the Mall—which 
tended to be the most beautiful sect 
all the many beautiful sections designed for 
Washington by L’Enfant. 

It seemed to occur to nobody to protest 
against the building of a new railway 
tion on the Mall. 
let it be built and obviously noth 
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save Washington for future 
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it was useless to go to Con- 
gress with their complaints, they went at 
once to President Cassatt of the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad. They pointed out to him 
the permanent damage that would be done 
to the Washington of the farailway 
station were placed on the Mall, and the 
further showed him how a railway station 
could be erected ¢ Is where and made into a 
magnificent gateway to the city. 
Cassatt had brai farsigh 
and joined enthusiastically with the MeMil- 
| its patriotic attempts to 
break through the barriers of lethargy and 
bad taste that were keeping Washington 
from becon 1 great capital. He agreed 
at to withdrew the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks and station from the Mall, 
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and to build a new union station that would 
accommodate all railroads entering Wash- 
ington. He that the station 
should be so located, and of such architec- 
tural character, as to further the develop- 
ment of the city. 

How Cassatt lived up to agreement may 
be found in a report of the Fine Arts Com 
mission: ‘“‘A union station has been con- 
structed in accordance with the commission 
plans,”’ says this report. forms 
the gateway to Washington. In its archi- 
tecture, in its landscape setting and 
subordinate but vital relation to the build- 
ings on Capitol Hill, the Un Station is 
unsurpassed among the railroad terminals 
of the world. If the plan of 1901 had pro 
duced only the one t of removing the 
railroads from the Mall and the of 
the Union Station with its plaza, » Sen- 
ate Commission would have just 
creation.” 

When the Senate sp peta got 
to work on its plans it id that among 
other things called for by the tirade com- 
mission that preceded it was the 
of the beautiful wooded cany 
Rock Creek Park rder that streets 
might be run straight across it. Whe 
park commission had stopped jumping up 
and down with this proposal, it 
evolved a new plar Seip: h provided that 
Rock Creek Park should 1 be bought by the 
city and saved foreve : It planned, 
for this park, upper and lower level roads 
that were both beautiful and infinitely more 
valuable in the solution of traffic problem 
than a one-level road, running 
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When the “Comet” roars by“ ‘Unele Sam” 


The hum grows loud along the rails nia’s flying freighis move with the speed and 5 famous freight trains 
a flash of headlights a wave of precision of fast passenger trains. Freight whose fast, sure performance 
movements are definitely scheduled. has earned for them 


greeting exchanged between the crews 
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... red rear lights du vindling into the fited all America. Factories can now count on 
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plenishment of supplies, can carry smaller New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, to St. Louis 


| HUS every night, just west of Terre stocks. Housewives can serve fresh wholesome 
Haute, two freight trains pass. vegetables and fruits all through the year. Busi- 


The “Comet” whirls its caravan of ™&S '5 better. Standards of living are higher. 
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(Continued from Page 84 
Lincoln's statue ought to be housed. They 
may have wanted it in a log cabin. They 
may have felt that it should be placed in a 
brick summer house. They may have pre- 
ferred it seated before a clever imitation 
fire in the kitchen of an adaptation of an 
early American farmhouse. They never 
said. 

They took great pains to say, though, 
that the location the commission had se- 
lected for it was so low and so malarial and 


| so far removed from the center of things 


that “the building would shake itself down 
with loneliness and ague.’’ The farsighted- 
ness and acumen of these persons can be 
partially gauged from the fact that more 
than 2,000,000 people visited the Lincoln 
Memorial during the past year. 

The MeMillan plan has never been offi- 
cially adopted by act of Congress as the 
plan that must be followed in the future 
development of Washington, but every 
government agency that has to do with the 
building up of Washington is thoroughly 
convinced of the wisdom and necessity of 
following it. 

Washington still remains nobody’s 
capital, nevertheless; and every now and 
then, while everybody looks around help- 
lessly and says, “‘ Well, it’s none of my busi- 
ness,’’ something happens to Washington 
that makes architects and city planners 
bellow with rage—after it’s all over. And 


| just so long as Washington remains no- 


body’s capital, things will keep on happening 
that will distress every good architect and 
city planner. 


Enhancing the Lincoln Memorial 


With the McMillan plan thoroughly 
understood, the Government, during the 
war, took one of the most prominent cor- 
ners in Washington-——a corner fronting on 
Lafayette Square, directly opposite the 
White House—and erected on it a large, 
graceless and wholly unnecessary building 
to house the Veterans’ Bureau. A beautiful 
building could have been erected there in 
the same amount of time for the same 
amount of money, but nobody thought of 
doing it and nobody fought to get it done. 

Again, when the Government wished to 
erect temporary buildings during the war 
for the Army and Navy, the spot finally 
selected for them was one side—the north 
of the carefully landscaped grounds 
of the Lincoln Memorial. 

The land on which they were built was 
low and soggy, and the cost of sinking the 
foundations alone was greater than the ex- 
tra cost of the adjacent high land across 
the street. A forest of trees that had been 
planted at great expense as a frame for 
the Lincoln Memorial was chopped down. 


side 
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Years must elapse before these buildings 
can be removed and the trees replanted; 
and since the forest of trees on the south 
side of the memorial was planted at the 
same time that the destroyed forest was 
planted, any replanted trees will find it im- 
possible to catch up with their better estab- 
lished neighbors, and the landscaping of 
the memorial for generations to come will 
be improperly balanced. 

To lend a finishing touch to the proceed- 
ing, the temporary buildings were built of 
reénforced concrete, thus making them 
about as temporary as Mt. Desert Island. 
These two factory-like buildings, the Navy 
Building and the Munitions Building, are 
as much of an asset to the setting and the 
general effect of the Lincoln Memorial as a 
stone crusher would be to a lady’s boudoir. 


Embarrassing Questions 


Still again, when the Government had 

ecasion to erect a building for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior during the Wilson 
Administration, they declined to build it in 
the location recommended by the McMil- 
lan commission because land in that loca- 
tion was too expensive. They built it in a 
location that had no relation to the har- 
monious general scheme for which the 
commission was working; and instead of 
building a beautiful and impressive building 
of the monumental type, they ran up an 
ordinary office building. 

It might be added, in a spirit of genial 
levity, that if the United States Govern- 
ment were to balk in the future on pur- 
chasing building sites because they seem 
too expensive by comparison with prices 
of twenty years ago, or last year, or this 
year, the business of government will even- 
tually be transacted in box cars or on the 
sidewalk. 

The chairman of the committee on the 
plan of Washington for the American 
Institute of Architects, Horace W. Peaslee, 
asked some pregnant questions at the 1926 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects. ‘‘From the very beginning,” 
said Mr. Peaslee, ‘“‘shortsightedness or 
small-mindedness has wrought havoe with 
the development of Washington. You will 
recall that in the early days the harassed 
L’Enfant fearlessly met and overcame the 
most powerful opposition; that he sent one 
of his assistants to stop the construction 
of a house which a man of influence was 
proceeding to erect in the middle of one of 
his planned avenues, within a stone’s throw 
of the Capitol, and that with his own hands 
he proceeded to demolish the masonry 
when his assistant was being marched off 
to jail. 

“Where, however, were similar fearless 
spirits to stop the location of the Treasury, 
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of the State, War and Navy Building, of 
the Library of Congress, all of which block 
the vistas of the forever 
making impossible the realization of that 
part of the great plan and imposing new 
conditions which would force its modifica- 
tion? Was there no one in those early days 
to fight the placing of the railroads on the 
Mall, which it took so many years of 
struggle for us to eliminate? Was there no 
one to prevent the chopping up of the Mall 
into sections, and its irregular development 
under varied jurisdictions? Was there no 
one to realize that the great plan must be 
completely restudied to meet the shifting 
of the Washington Monument site without 
regard to the axis of the Mall or of the Ex 
ecutive Mansion? What were we doing not 
to fight such vacillation of planning as that 
which put a bridge across Rock Creek on 
one avenue and a viaduct on the other? 
And was there no one to protest the placing 
of the great Key Bridge without regard to 
any considered connection to main arteries 
of traffic?” 

The answer to these embarrassing ques 
tions and many others like them lies in the 
fact that Washington, for more than a cen- 
tury, has been Nobody’s Capital instead of 
Everybody’s Capital. Unless Nobody is 
replaced by Everybody, the things that 
have happened to Washington in the past 
will compare with the things that will hap- 
pen in the future as cream cheese compares 
with dark green Roquefort. 


great avenues, 


A Symbol of Regret 


In an obscure part of a seldom-visited 
cemetery in Washington stands Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens’ beautiful Adams Memo- 
rial—the statue of a hooded woman, som- 
ber, brooding and haunting. Some peop! 
think that the statue symbolizes grief, 
some that it symbolizes regret. Other 
only know that it brings fo the minds of 
those who see it the things that they should 
have, but have not; the things that they 
have lost, and the scars that the losses have 
left behind them. This statue could, to 
good advantage, be reproduced and placed 
where it can be seen by everybody who 
mounts Capitol Hill; and or 
letters that can be read by the 
ried of passers-by, should .be car 
such words as these: 


its base, in 
most hur- 


veda some 
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THREE EPISODES IN 
THE LIFE OF TIMOTHY OSBORN 


led to the yard was covered with ice and 
the chair skidded and almost turned turtle 
when it reached the bottom. Tim steadied 
it expertly and worked his way around the 
house past the woodshed. A little beyond 
the woodshed a short steep hill confronted 
him, and though he tried determinedly to 
make this grade, working patiently, gaining 

little, slipping back, he found he was 
merely wasting time; so he did the only 
thing he could do—he wheeled himself to 
the rock fence directly back of the house, 
lifted himself out of the chair and lowered 
himself to the ground. 

He could make progress now. A clear, 
cold, starlit night—it was not so bad out 
here as one might imagine. He reached 
the top of the short hill and came upon an 
open field. This field belonged to him; 
hardly worth a dollar an acre, yet he was 
proud of it. Slowly he dragged himself two 
hundred yards or more over the frozen 
ground to where the telephone wires crossed 
his land. 

Tim knew about such things. He had 
brought with him a coil of wire and a small 
secondhand telephone apparatus pur- 
chased from a junkman. Years ago he had 
worked as a linesman for the telephone 
company. But now he was handicapped, 
for he had to work from an ungainly 
tion on the ground. After a time, he 
succeeded in getting the coil over the ice- 
incrusted telephone wires high up there 
against the clear night sky. He labored 
feverishly, perhaps too feverishly, for time 
was of the essence. He was trying to get 
a doctor for Pop Fry. But something 
wouldn’t work. He couldn’t get contact. 
His telephone apparatus was all right, he 
was sure of that, for he had taken it to 
pieces more than once and put it together 
again and tested it. But he couldn’t get 
contact. The delay was the hideous part 
of it. He had got his coil over a dead 
wire up there. The trouble, he told himself, 
was up there. And when he became sure 
of this he wasted no more time. 

He dragged himself back across the field 
and down the hill to the woodshed. A short 
ladder lay on its side in the woodshed. It 
was too short. The telephone wires were 
five or six times the height of this ladder. 
So he got a coil of rope and dragged it along 
with him. 

Propped up against the telephone post, 
Tim threw the rope up into the night, coiled 
it again and again. At last one end caught 
over a cross arm, and now he worked pa- 
tiently, sending waves of rope up into the 
darkness. Each wave brought the end a 
little closer to the ground. Finally he could 
reach it. 

Tim tied the rope securely around his 
chest under his arms and hauled himself 
up and up. When he reached the cross 
arms of the telephone post he made him- 
self fast among the ice-incrusted wires. 
He could see all his land from this height 
his small house with the yellow lamplight 
streaming from the back windows, and his 
glazed field and his trees drooping under 
their burden like crystal chandeliers, and 
his silent frozen trout stream. But he 
wasted no time looking at these things. 
He worked q He hoped there was 
nothing the matter with his small tele- 
phone apparatus. He was sure there was 
nothing the matter with it, and presently 
he got contact and said “‘Hello! Hello! 
in a moderate tone, and listened. He kept 
saying, ‘‘Hello! Hello!’’ high up there in 
the clear cold night. Why didn’t she 
answer? ‘Hello! Hello!” 

Then a came over the 
wires—a sleepy voice. It said, 
number, please?’”’ 

‘I don’t know the number,” 
‘This is Tim Osborn. 
quick as I can get him.”’ 

‘Tim Osborn!” came the 
longer slee py. Like everyone 


posi- 


oy 
uickly. 


frozen 
“What 


voice 


said Tim. 
I want a doctor 


voice, no 


else in this 


Continued from Page 7) 
section, Trumbul Central knew Tim. 
“Where you phoning from?”’ 

He told her he had tapped the wire back 
of his house. ‘‘Pop Fry is sick,’ he told 
her. ‘“‘He’s dying. Get a doctor on the 
wire quick. I want to talk to him myself.”’ 

A week later, Tim, with a stub of a pen- 
cil in his hand, sat in his wheel chair, poring 
over some very simple The lines 
read: 


lines. 


WILLIAM A. Fry 
CHEE OLDIER 
Born 1864, Diep DecEMBER 14, 
KNOWN TO THE MEN Of 
INFANTRY, U 
A. E. F. 
AS Pop Fry 
WOUNDED, ARBRE GUERNON, FRANCE 
OCTOBER 17, 1918 
GETTING FooD TO THE 
IN THE TRENCHES 
To this Tim added a line. He wished 
there might have been a citation. As there 
was none, he quoted a bit of Pop Fry’s 
simple philosophy: 
WAR AIN’T 


AND S 
1924 
B COMPANY 


WHILE MEN 


REASONABLE 


The romance in Tim’s 
life had casual beginning more than a 
year before the advent of Pop Fry. There 
were two girls who came to the faded red 
house. The first, Harriet Arnold, lived 
during the seasonable months just a mile 
up the valley. Within the memory of 
Easton Center citizens, Harriet’s father 
had owned a riding school] in the city. Her 
mother had been one of the riding master’s 
wealthy pupils 

Harriet called on Tim by accident in the 
early summer. She reined up in front of 
Tim’s ramshackle cottage and looked with 
frank curiosity at the man sitting at the 
window. She had ridden the Poverty Hol- 
lew road for several years, and the rose- 
colored ruin, as she called it, had always 
seemed to stare blankly, as though looking 
at something beyond the horizon—waiting 
for someone. Now, evidently, the someone 
for whom it had waited had come home. 
The small house at last had a pleasant 
inward gaze, as a house should have, instead 
of an empty outward stare. 

Harriet was interested. 
who the man could be. Intuitively, she 
felt he was really nobody—a very nice 
nobody, judging from his chiseled profile 
and fine physique. She determined to 
make him look out the window. 

Tim did not look out the window. He 
was busy. And finally the girl was put to 
it to hello. Tim looked at the girl in the 
road, glanced at her horse and looked back 
at the girl. His knowledge of women was 
limited, and his knowledge of horses was 
derived solely from the remounts he had 
driven in France. He judged, however, 
that both were particularly fine specimens. 

‘Hello!” he said. 

Harriet wheeled her horse, rode up under 
the window and asked if he would tell her 
what in the world he was working on. ‘‘It 
must be something fascinating,”’ she said. 
“T’ve been watching you for an hour.” 

‘It’s a lamp shade,” said Tim. 

This amused her. She wanted to see it. 
She wanted to see his house too. “‘I’m your 
next-door neighbor,”’ said Harriet. ‘* May 
I come in?” 

Tim was not an indecisive person, and 
yet there was a moment of hesitation. 
Sitting here, just above her, to all appear- 
ances he himself was a good specimen 
perhaps as good a specimen as this girl. 
He wished it might stand at that. 

His hesitation was not wasted. Harriet 
looked up at him with her head cocked a 
little on one side. ‘‘ You're not very en- 
thusiastic about your neighbor's calling, 
are you?’ 

“I’m here alone,” said Tim. 

She dismounted. ‘I’m not afraid of 
men—not when they wear army shirts. I 
was over there.’” She was laughing. 


THIRD EPISODE: 


She wondered 


‘Neat,’’ she called, when she entered th« 
house. ‘‘I’d know you'd been an arm) 
man from this room.’ His firewood had 
the appearance of a platoon ready to charg« 
the stove. However, in the doorway be 
tween the two rooms, she stopped laughing, 
yet managed to smile and to look only at 
his face. *“‘Let’s see the lamp shade, old 
trooper,” she said. 

Standing beside the wheel cha 
gazed down intently at the 
Presently laid it on the 
without comment. ‘Who lives here with 
you?” 

“No one,” said Tim. 

“It’s a darling place 
it, way off by itself. 
you move in?” 

““A month ago yesterday.” 

She looked at him and paatio€, 
face was quite lovely. 
splendid. ‘‘How do 
your meals?’ 

Tim told her he had cut the wood i 
himself and also that he 
about cooking. ‘‘Learned from a 
sional,”’ he grinned. ‘‘He used te 
in a big hotel.” 

‘Your company cook 

Tim nodded his head and | 
squarely. ‘‘That’s all theservic 
seas-K. P. I drove the water « 
both got a blighty the same night.’ 

Harriet liked him. turned away 
rather quickly and moved around, looking 
at things. This room was his workshop 
A hand forge had been installed in the cor 
ner. She picked up the hammer and touched 
the anvil, and it gave forth a surprising] 
clear note. “Does Watt's Joe bring your 
supplies?’’ Tim nodded head. Pres 
ently she turned to him abruptly. ‘Old 
trooper, you can’t do it.’ 

“Can’t do what?” 

‘Run this outfit alone, single-handed.”’ 

Tim asked what she thought of his lamp 
shades. There was a box of them over there, 
also a box of fixtures. He better at 
the fixtures than the shades. 

Harriet examined them. “] 
you with the shades,” she suggested. He 
laughed a little, not unpleasantly, but it 
said plainly he needed no help. 

Just before she left—her first visit 
short—she told Tim the country around 
here bored her to extinction and that she 
was going to take some of it out on him 
“Old trooper,’’ she ‘I’m going to 


come if 


r, Harriet 
lamp shade 


she workbench 


I’ve always liked 
Romantic. When’'d 
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Physically, she was 
you mana age about 
n there 
something 
profes 


a cnel 


knew 


» He 


She 


his 


was 


could hel; 


was 


said, 
to see you every day. 

“Hope so,”’ said Tim a little skeptically 

After she had left, he sat by 
bench, frowning. He had escaped from a 
government hospital with some of the same 
satisfaction that years ago he had escaped 
from school. To get off here and take care 
of himself had given him a feeling of self- 
reliance; it had restored his self-esteem 
and in the details of the past month 
taken keen delight. Now he felt 
He sat there frowning, a little puzzled, feel 
ing dissatisfied. He’d make a million dol- 
lars. And he glared down at his legs. That 

night he tried determinedly to walk with 
“a rutches —athing that sickened him. He 
couldn’t use them. Finally he got to work 
massaging his legs. He'd not let 
wither This was the 
Harriet. 

The other girl, 
Tim’s life several months later. 
hardly distinguish Mary from 
and younger brothers to call her the 
sheep of the Tucker flock. However, Tim 
did not know the others and he gave her 
the nickname of Baa-baa 

Her sisters, as fast 
lawful age for quitting went out t 
service. Mary, though in appearance a 
mere child, had passed that age. 
week she drove a dilapidated spring wagon 
to the city nine miles from Easton Center 


Continued on Page 92 
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Spencer's every pear saving 
(by burning low priced fuel ) 


is the true heating economy 





T MOST, the first cost of a heating system is 

a small part of your total investment in a 
building. The little slice cut from the left-hand 
circle above, shows just how small it is. No 
matter what heater you buy, the opportunity to 
make a saving in the first cost is relatively small. 


But those relentless fuel bills, year upon year, 
are a mighty big part of the cost of maintaining 
a home or operating a building. The big slice 
in the right-hand circle shows just how big. 
Here the opportunity to save is correspondingly 


big, and is repeated year after year. 


A very simple calculation shows why the 
Spencer is the cheapest heater you can own. 
The ton-price of the No. 1 Buckwheat Anthra- 
cite the Spencer burns averages $7 less than 
the egg, stove or nut sizes you have used. 
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years to wipe out the whole first cost of your 
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Spencer. For years thereafter, the annual saving SPENCER FEATURES! 
will be “velvet T 
You can begin this year to make this annua 
saving; decide upon your Spencer Heater before 
you order next winter's coal . 
Heating is such a big item that it deserves your b 
serious study. Let us send you “The Business 
of Buying a Heating System Ir is full of 
interesting and useful information about the 
various systems, fuels, costs, et 
SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
Factory and General Off Williamsport, | 
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(Continued from Page 90 
and sold the scrawny poultry, garden stuff 
and potted pansies her hard-pressed mother 
had raised with the sweat of her brow. 
There hadn't been any father within the 
memory of the oldest citizen. Also, Mary 
helped make her salt in other ways; as, for 
instance, by picking berries during the sea- 
son. But she wouldn’t go out to service. 
Just why —well, she didn’t know. In her 
mind there was no definite reason. She 
just wouldn't. That September 
she appeared for the first time at Tim’s 
door. 

Like Harriet Arnold, Mary stood for a 
while in the road, looking at the shabby 
little house. To Harriet it was rose-colored; 
to Mary it was merely faded red, like most 
of the barns in this section. The color did 
not interest her, but she gazed wide-eyed 
up at the chimney. Yellow smoke drifted 
from the chimney, and yet no one had lived 
here to her certain knowledge for years. 
As she stood there in the middle of the road, 
with a bucket in each hand, the smoke in- 
creased in density and Mary concluded, 
reasonably enough, that somebody was in- 
side. She went up to the door and knocked. 
Tim, cooking his dinner, shouted, ‘‘Come 
in!” 

The girl protruded her head and said in 

monotone, ““You want some berries?”’ 

“What kind?” asked Tim. 

“‘Huckleberries.”’ 

“How much?” 

The girl did not answer. Her thoughts 
were completely occupied by the amazing 
sight of a man in a wheel chair cooking his 
dinner. 

“‘What’s the matter with your feet?” 
she asked. 

Nothing,” said Tim. 

“What you in that chair for?” 

“To save my legs.” 

“What you saving your legs for?’’ asked 
Mary. 

‘“‘I’m saving them,” declared Tim sol- 
emnly, “for a special occasion.” 

“Oh!” breathed Mary. 

Tim grinned at her. ‘“‘ How much a quart 
for your huckleberries?”’ 

Mary continued to gaze at him. To peo- 
ple who could pick their own berries they 
were worth twenty cents a quart; but this 
man couldn’t pick his own berries, so she 
added a dime. ‘‘ Thirty cents,”’ she said in 
her flat monotone. ‘‘ Two quarts for half a 
dollar.”’ 

Tim knew the regular price; yet for some 
reason he liked this child for trying to cheat 
him. She was the first person in years who 
had shown him no sympathy. He told her 
to come in and shut the door. Mary came 
into the kitchen, but failed to shut the 
door. Two things at once, with her mind 
already occupied, were apparently too much 
for Mary. 

““Close the door,’ repeated Tim. 
was the most unkempt little creature he 
had seen for a long while. ‘‘I don’t want 
two quarts,” he told her. “I'll you 
twenty cents for one quart.” 

Without arguing the matter, she nodded 
her head -a single quick nod. 

Tim dug into the breast pocket of his 
army shirt. Finding it empty, he swung 
the chair around and rapidly crossed the 
room. From the cupboard he took a tin 
box and counted out four nickels, then sent 
the chair flying backward and stopped di- 
rectly at the girl’s side. 

“Don’t you knock me down!” 


She 


give 


she said 
fiercely 

He gave her the four nickels and told her 
to put the berries in the colander. Her 
hands made him feel he should scrub each 
berry separately small filthy hands. 

“‘Say,”’ he said, “‘what’s your name?” 

*Mary.” 

‘Mary what?” 

‘Mary Tucker.” 

‘Live far from here?”’ 

"Ro." 

“How far?’ 

“Easton Center.” 

“That's more than three miles. Had 
any dinner?’’ He knew she hadn't. “ Take 
that tin basin and wash your hands and I'll 
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told her she 


it a good 


give you some dinner.”” He 
might wash her face too. ‘ Give 
scrubbing. I want to see 
like.” 1] 


what you look 
With marvelous skill, he swung the 
chair around, caught up the teakettle from 
the stove and propelled himself across to 
the sink. After pouring boiling water into 
the pan, he tempered it and handed the girl 
a large cake of soap and a smal! scrubbing 
brush. 

Shewashed her hands 
won't do!”’ Tim emptied 
and refilled the pan. “‘ Roll upy 
He superintended this 
the water and made _ her 
on her face and and 
he looked at her as thoug! 
something worth while. ‘‘I thought so,” 
grinned. ‘“‘ You'd be a good-looking k 
you kept serubbed up. I've 
to scrub you. How old are 

“Fifteen,”’ said Mary. 

Tim laughed. ‘ Anyway, 
shampoo that head of yours 
got an idea if you gave y 
shampoo—not a halfway dip, but four or 
five soapings, with cl 
and at least three 
pretty hair, curly, like ch 

Her eyes reflected shadows 
of untamed things. At fi 
pretty hair made no impression, 
Her eyes lighted up : 
not quite so shadowy; cin 
came into them. And then she 
Tim without seeing him at all 

Tim interpreted this: ‘‘We’ll eat 
Get yourself a plate out of the « 

Mary did not move You do it,” sh 
said 

Tim frowned, ‘‘ What's that 
frown left his face. Yep, he understood t} 
kid. She wanted to see him wheel hims« 
across the room again. Hestarted the cl} 
toward the cupboard, stopped it 
and turned it around several times 
top. “‘How’s that?” 

“Gran’!”’ breathed Mary 

“Watch this!” 
turned as if on a pivot no less than a dozen 
times, so fast that his body 
blur; then he stopped 
“How's that?” 

Her face lit 
“Gran’! 

Tim got the dishes, set a place for her and 
told her to pull up a chair. But Mar 
looked at him eagerly; and without saying 
a word, he wheeled himself | 
opposite side of the room, cai tupacnair 
and brought it tothe table without apparent 
effort. 

He enjoyed watching her eat; he kept 
grinning to himself, and once or twice made 
a noise in his throat. Het d 
a long time—had almost forgotten how 
She ate a surprising lot for such little 
thing; and when he had stuffed her full he 
showed her his latest crop of lamp shades 

Tim had a small dynamo he had made 
himself, and he put each shade on a fixture 
and gave the dynamo a turn and the 
illumined, 
and flowers and the 
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Mary seemed to like each 
than the last. “‘I like that one,’’ she would 
then when the next 
“*T like that one 

Having drawn from her during their meal 
some idea of her family and statu 
therein, Tim by now called her “ 
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““Can you wash dishes? e asked, after 


they had looked at all the shades three 
four times 
Mary nodded her 

nod—but did not offer to help hit 
Tim liked this too. She stood 
wheel chair, gazing at him with 
After a time she 
What's a special occasion 
“What I’m saving my legs 
Tim. She revolved this in her mind. It 
puzzled her. Tim could see that, and he 
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That is what has made the 25th Anniversary Franklin out- 
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Battery Service 
that saves you money 


East, West, North or South, wherever you may be, 
there is a USL Service Station equipped and 
pledged to serve you under a strict observance 
of USL Golden Rule Service. 


Such service enables you to get the maximum life 
out of your present battery no matter what its make. 


And when you need a new battery, USL is the 
economical battery to buy—the original price is 
low—repair bills next tonothing—long, dependable 
service assured. 

USL prices have recently been greatly reduced. You 
can now buy a USL Battery for as little as $11.75. 


U. S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Australian Factory 


Sydney, N.S. W 


Pacific Coast Factory 
Oakland, Calif. 


Start your car 
with power from Niagar. 
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Continued from Page 92 
“A special occasion is ” He 
didn’t exactly know what. ‘“‘When any- 
body dies or gets married,” he hazarded. 
She pondered this. How long since 


relented. 


| you used your legs?”’ 


‘Haven't used them once since the sev- 
enteenth of October, 1918—almost three 
years ago.”’ He told her a little about the 
war, a thing he had never discussed with 
anyone outside of a uniform. He could talk 
to Baa-baa. She said nothing: at most, 
‘That's gran’.’”’ Yet somehow he knew 
what she was thinking. And at times she 
thought queer things. It amused him to 
When anything amazed 
her, she breathed through parted lips. 
And her lips were pretty; a little sullen at 
the corners from loneliness, but red as wild 
She had a small, brown 
with a few freckles and 


see her eyes dilate. 


piquant face, 
shadowy eyes. 

“‘T knew a man in the war, 
ruptly. 
= ou do? 

I don’t like men.” 

“You don’t?” 

“T don’t like women either.”” She didn’t 
know what she liked. She liked to pick 
berries when the others—her sisters 
weren't with her. She sometimes liked 
people—when they weren't with her. 

“The man I knew in the war came from 
Easton Center. You know him?” 

““Yep.”’ Tim nodded his head positively. 
“T bet I can tell you his name. Was it 
Martin Wrenn?” 

““He’s a major,”’ said Baa-baa. 

“What? A major?” 

“He's more than a major,” insisted Baa- 
baa in her soft monotone. ‘He's asergeant 
majcr. He’s in the Regular Army. He 
comes to Easton Center.” 

Tim had to tell her when it was time to 
go home. ‘* You come to see me whenever 
you can,”’ he said. “I'll buy some more 
huckleberries. But don’t ever try to cheat 
me again. Twenty cents a quart—full 
measure. Baa-baa, don’t ever try to cheat 
me again.’’ He was at his workbench and 

3aa-baa, standing beside him, was leaning 
against the wheel of his chair. She kept on 
getting in the way of his elbow. But Tim 
did not mind this. ‘It'll soon be getting 
dark,” he suggested. She changed her 
position, but made no further move, as 
though she had not heard him. Tim worked 
on. The light began to fade—September 
twilight. ‘‘ More than three miles to the 
Center,”’ said Tim. ‘“ Better go ncw, Baa- 
baa.’”’ She stood there a moment longer, 
watching him sew a strip of parchment to 
its frame. Then, abruptly, without a word, 
she went into the kitchen, got her buckets 
and left. 

Tim finished the lamp shade, put it 
the fixture and gave his dynamo a turn. 
“It’s gran’!’’ he said aloud to the empty 
room. He sat there grinding the crude 
dynamo and looking at the shade. He 
had a warm feeling inside of him, as if he, 
too, were grand. He felt grand. 
he was grand. 

There were these four distinct Tim 
Osborns: The one Harriet Arnold came to 
know, rather grim, supersensitive; the one 
Pop Fry came to know during the two 
years they lived together, hard-working 
tolerant; the one Baa-baa had known right 
from the first moment, always grand and 
doing remarkable things; and the 
hind those steady penetrating eyes 
Osborn that no one knew. 

Harriet came to the small red house more 
regularly than Baa-baa; Baa-baa came 
more frequently than Harriet. During the 
summer and early autumn months, Harriet 
called on certain afternoons; Baa-baa came 
the year around, sometimes twice a week, 
sometimes twice a day, sometimes not at 
ill. Harriet was kind to Pop Fry—even 
brought him bottles of homemade sherry. 
But whenever Pop heard the hurried beat 
of her horse’s hoofs he would scuttle out 
the back door and busy himself in the 
woodshed, or else begin diligently to scour 
the pots and pans. Frankly, he was afraid 
of Harriet. 


” she said ab- 
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junk. 
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When Baa-baa appeared he put aside all 
pretense of work. He talked. He told her 
fabulous tales to which she listened wide 
eyed. Then he would tease her to bring out 
the untamed things inside of her, until Tim, 
hearing the racket, would shout to them to 
cut it out. They were great friends, the old 
man and Baa-baa, and always ended in a 
fight. 

Tim never once let 
any way. If she brought 
house, he would give it to Pop 
to let Mary Tucker turn the bellows of his 
hand forge and sew on gold braid. When 
she left, he usually ripped the sewing out 
and did it himself. Baa-baa was no seam 
He knew almost to the day and 
hour when she ceased to consider him a 
mere curiosity. One day she appeared in a 
clean dress, her hands were clean, her hair 
was curly, like chestnuts. And Tim knew 
what that meant. Baa-baa loved him 

Tim prospered. His workshop became 
cluttered with secondhand electric devices 
He couldn’t resist any offer that came from 
a junkman. He was improvident about 
He bought himself a lathe with 
nearly all the accessories intact; he bought 
the wreck of an electric plant and made it 
all over as good as new—perhaps better. 
He liked to salvage things; as, for instance 
little Baa-baa. 

Tim prospered to such an extent in fact 
that on one occasion Sergeant Major Wrenr 
came to Poverty Hollow and regaled hin 
with stories of the Regular Army far 
the night. 

wT, 
ning, ‘‘you sure This whole 
neighborhood’s proud of you, son; and I’m 
proud you was one of my men in the big 
show. We never had any trouble,” said the 
sergeant —a large, splendid-looking soldier 
‘““When I finish serving 
he continued thoughtfully, ‘I’ve 
hunch I'll settle down right here in Eastor 
Center, and maybe I'll make you a proposi 
We could build up a big business with 
this electric-fixture stuff of yours.”’ 

Tim said he could see the 
having a man like the sergeant 

I’d like to make a million,”’ 
little grimly. 

“We'll start a factory,”’ 
‘‘and do things on a big scale 
a wow of it.”’ 

“Sarge,’’ said Tim casually, ‘ 
Oudezeele? Ever think of 


Harriet help him in 
anything to the 
but he used 


stress. 


into 


} 


said the late tha 


deserve cre dit 


sergeant it eve 


this enlistment,’ 


got 
go a 


tion. 
advantage of 
as a partner 
said Tim a 
said Wrenn, 
We'll make 
‘what about 
oiIng back, or 
bringing her over? 

The sergeant, sitting with 
stretched out, stared straight in 
him. He got up and walked to the window 
and into the night “Tim,” he 
said in a throaty voice, ‘‘she’s dead.’ He 
stood at the window along moment. Pres 
— he said, “I’ve traveled about a lot, 
but I never saw a girl could hold a candle 
to her.’’ When he turned aga Tim, if 
ever there tears in a strong man’s 
eyes, there tears in Sergeant Wrenn’s 

‘That’s why I reénlisted,’’ he ‘The 
Army’s the place to make a man forget 
gut I haven’t forgot. I'd give these 
chevrons for a glimpse of her like she was 
in those days over there 
moves of her, here and there, in and out 
among them men in that esfaminet. And, 
Tim, no man never laid a hand on her.”’ 

““Nope,”’ said Tim. “Straight as 
string.”’ 

After Sergeant Wrenn had 
hours of the morning, T 
himself into the kitchen and opened thx 
cupboard—his treasure house—and 
out a package of letters and mail-order 
catalogues and post cards. Each Christmas 
he had received a decorative post card fron 
Oudezeele and each New Year he had re 
sponded with a small money order—noth 
ing ye his means. He opened a letter 
which acknowledged and thanked him it 
excellent English for one of 
orders 
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his legs 


front of 
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were 
were 


said 


those quicl 


left, in the 
im wheeled 
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early 
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these mone 
read the letter in part, 
come to Oudezeele and I take care of you 
I give you all the omelet you eat and you 
pay stitch. I very ricl 


yo 


do not one some 
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SOUND ROOFING PRACTICE IN THE 60's- 
AND JUST AS SOUND TODAY 


“Even back in the 60's, building contractors and course, obvious that no bor 
engineers were pretty well convinced that their roofing thousands of 
troubles were over—so far, at any rate, as flat-roof con the roofs would last 
struction was concerned. For built-up roofs of coal guarantee 


tar pitch and felt, with a wearing surface of slag ot 


1} ] | Bat Eo \ 
yravel, were no longer an experiment, but sound 
ra Ins 

roofing practice 

‘ P - It " { ’ 

And many survivors of this period are still giving 
taunch. weather-ticht set a tate a | f I t-Up R Departr 
staun » Wee 1c IgNt Se 
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The superiority of pitch and felt built-up roofs has 
been established— proved by the years. So today we * 
find a majority of all our finest structur ; , 
with The Barrett Specification Roof—a_ p:tch : 
felt roof which is accepted as the last word 1 " 
permanent roof protection 

, : P IN 

When a building is covered with a Barrett Specit 
cation Roof the owner receives a Surety Bond. This 
b nd absolutely Yuarantees him against any expel 
for repairs or maintenance for a full 20 years. It 1s, of B 
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hat's what I’m driving at 
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“You're 
asked 
‘No.’ Harriet shook her head slowly. 
“Somebody you love, Tim, is going to get 
married.’’ She continued to look at him 
with her frank lovely eyes. 
Presently Tim asked, “‘Is it 
Harriet nodded her head 
know?’’ asked Tim 
asked me to tell 


1 
] 


| you herself.’ 


going to get married?”’ Tim 


. a 
3aa-baa? 


‘How do you 
‘She wrote me 
couldn’t te 

Harriet lit a ci 
and walked to the window and looked out 
the bare trees and fields of drifting 

After gone, these were 
things Tim would look at. ‘‘If it will help 
you any, old trooper, remember I love you.”’ 

‘“*Who’s she going to marry?”’ asked Tim 
quietly. Harriet told him. ‘‘ No, she isn’t,” 
he said, in the same quiet voice. 

Then something caused Harriet to turn 
to him quickly. Tim had laughed. He was 
very pale. He sat there grinning. ‘No, 
she isn’t!”’ 

He was not conscious of Harriet at all. 
He knew when she left; but what she had 
said and what he had said made no im- 
pression on his mind. He sat in his wheel 
chair by the front window—sat there for 
hours—-the first time in years he had been 
idle so long. Toward midnight a simple 
plan formed itself out of the chaos of his 
thoughts. Watt's Joe would bring his sup- 
pli s tomorrow. He would get Joe to take 
him to the Center. He would settle the 
matter face to face with Wrenn. 

The snow drifted during the night and 
Joe did not come. This was strange. 
had got through worse drifts than these 
Nevertheless, he did not come. And the 
snow throughout the day continued to blur 
the bare outline of trees visible from Tim’s 
front window. 

Toward nightfall Tim wheeled himself to 
the closet in the kitchen and got the last 
edition of The Bee. 

There was no mention of Mary 
Tucker, of Easton Center. However, he 
found a line about Wrenn. Sergeant Major 
Wrenn, U A., on furlough, was visiting 
friends at Easton Center. When Wrenn 
came to the Center he slept in a room over 
the general store and foraged for his food. 
Tim knew this. The item said Wrenn 
would be Easton for a fortnight. A 
fortnight from when? Tim bent his mind 
to the problem, but it was not a thing any- 
one could figure out. The paper was several 
days old, that was certain; and the item 
must have been sent in several days before 
the paper Tim 
could figure no closer than that. There was 
no time to lose. 

Distorted filled mind that 
night. He awakened again and again with 

ickening of his helplessness. A 
fortnight from when? He told himself 
Baa-baa would surely come to him before 
she married anyone. And he 
lulled by this comforting notion. Then he 
awakened suddenly and leaned on his elbow 
and gazed into the darkness. Baa-baa had 
written Harriet Arnold asking her to tell 
him. She couldn’t tell him herself. 
baa wouldn’t come. 

With the blanket wrapped around him, 
he got into his chair and sat at the window, 
staring out at the whirling night. Dawn 
came. But Tim did not move from the 
window. After a time he dressed himself, 
then took up his vigi 
eyes in one direction for the delivery truck 
and in the other for a small shadowy figure 
struggling through the drifts. With what- 
ever lay behind those eyes of his, he strove 
them through t} zard to 
his ramshackle house. Impossible things 


flashed through hi 


you. 


Said she 


upon 


snow. she was 


Joe 


He searched the local 


columns 


.S. 


In 


] 
a weekly—went to press. 


visions his 


sense 


drow se 4 


saa- 


| again, straining his 


to pull 
} 
} 


s brain, impossible ways 
And so vivid were 
moment they 


,even though at the next 


these VISI¢ ha a one 
seemed reasonable 
he knew they were sheer madness 

This agonizing turmoil inside of him cor 
inued until early afternoon. Then there 


came the tl ird episode in the life of Time thy 


} 


Osborn 
Once ne 


] 
several 


to the 


mself 
ld 


dragged } 


ndred var over a frozen fie 
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telephone wires back of his house If he 
could do that for Pop Fry, he could drag 
himself three miles through the snowdrifts 
for Mary Tucker. He turned from the 
window and wheeled himself into the 
kitchen. In the kitchen, he 
chair in the center of the room. 
there motionless, staring down at hi 
He tried to move his right foot. He con 
tinued Suddenly he 
dizzy. It seemed that something inside his 
brain had clicked inaudibly and brai 
and blood were whirling around. The sweat 
to his forehead. Again he 
He was going to get 


stopped his 
He sat 


is t 


let 


to stare down. 


his 


came in beads 
tried to move his foot. 
there! Suddenly he gripped the 
the chair, lifted himself and planted both 
feet squarely on the floor. With a decisive 
push he sent the chair flying away from 
him. He stood there alone. He tried to 
make his feet move, but they wouldn’t 
move. Then, as if of its own will, his lef 
foot lifted itself. He took astep. He 
another step. Then his knees gave way and 
he lay on the floor gasping. He had walked 
for the first time in eight years. 

Tim got slowly to his feet, succeeded in 
balancing himself, then toppled step by 
step toward an object in the corner. He 
took the broom from the corner, and lean 
ing against the wall snapped the stick in 
two. Using this as a staff, he moved slowly 
back into the room and got hi 
crutches, and with these under his arms he 


he door. 


arms of 


took 


front Ss 
made his way to t 

Hatless, coatless, his shirt at the 
throat and the sweat pour rom his face, 
he threw the door wide and met the blast 
“‘Baa-baa!”’ he though hi 
powerful lungs could carry the message 
through the storm. ‘Baa-baa! I got my 
legs? Wait!’’ And he swung himself out 
into the drifting snow. 

The snow said, ‘“‘Sh-h-h-h!” 
little Easton Center, 
Colonial church and scattering of 


open 
ing I 


as S 


shouted, 


And 
with 


house S, 


the 
village of 
vr 


& 


seemed to withhold its breath, 


it waited under its thick 
said ‘“‘Sh-h-h-h!”’ as it swept 


and the wind 
the highroad, 
naked in places and ankle-deep 


coat; 


leaving it 
and knee-deep and hip-deep in other 
and now the lights from the general store 
made a yellow blur in the blue misty white 


} 
places; 


ter on crutches 


ness of falling flakes as a spec 
itself into the hushed vill: 
got there somehow. 
the yellow blur 
direction 
felt no wear 

He swung himself up the two steps to the 


narrow porch, turned the knob 


swung 
Tim had 
He 


efforts in 


bent 


Was nearly 


and 
He 


saw 
that 
spent, yet he 
of the heavy y 
door and the wind jerked the door out o 
his hand, and the snow and the wind rushee 
into the cluttered, superheated room. The 

h-h-h!”’ 


f 
1 
wind and the snow shrieked, ‘‘Sh- 
And the lamps flared up and a man near 
the fat-bellied stove shouted, ‘*‘ Close that 
door!” 

But t 


specter on 


he door remained open white 
crutches had entered 
specter was looking for somebody. 

The storekeeper leaned over the counter 
Incrusted 
t seemed the gl of 


A 


ana tne 


and gasped, ‘“‘It’s Tim Osborn!”’ 
from head to foot, 


Tim Osborn. 


ost « 
He had no breat} 
came in He 
leaning on his crutches, peerir 
or five men. None wore a uniform 
with their rubber ferrules, 

hardly a sound as he swung himself past 
the tobacco counter, past 


le « 
IS & 


to waste. His breath 
for a moment, 
the four 
His 


made 


stood 


gasps 
ig at 


crutches 


past the stove, 
barrels and boxes, and opened a door at the 
rear and vanished from sight. 

The men 
other. They heard the bolt cli 
heard the soft sound 
ascended, and then there was silence. 


in the store gaped at one an- 
c and they 
on he 


the steps as 


Suddenly a swinging lamp jerked crazily 
and a can of pineapple at the top of 


1 Before the 


loor. 
the 


a 
pyramid crashed to the f 
men 
long 


fallen 


in the store could break the lock, 
stovepipe held by wires had 

Upstairs they found Tim Osborn 
stretched out on the floor, with red streak- 
ing his snow-covered form, while under him 
lay the inert body of Martin Wrenn 


Wrenn’s face was turning purple 


Vy cross 


‘Te 


1) 


ll "em!" 


said 
aid 
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inds folded in her lap 
her for a long moment, 
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Mary did not move 
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-N TREMENDOUS G 
uccess « 
( 


¢ SILVERTOW 
Balloon Vread 


shown by 2 years on owners’ cars ! 


When the balloon tire idea still tire, is borne principally by the 
was young, Goodrich recognized center of the tread. 


the vital need of original think- But the load, on the successful 


ing. balloon tread, must be borne by 
Here was a new problem—call- the broad, powerful shoulders 
ing for a new design. —because CEnTER-FLEXIBILITY 


NEW— Not a made-over, re-vamped is the secret of balloon design. 


high pressure design—buta new These were the new principles 
bu f proven / low pressure tire, through and of balloon design, built in Good- 
through. rich Silvertowns two years ago. 
Low pressure is just the opposite 
of high pressure. On the high 
pressure tire, the tread is 
rounded. On the modern 
Goodrich Silvertown Balloon 
the tread is Hattened. 


These are the principles which 
have demonstrated over and over 
again—in millions of miles on 
millions of cars—the tremen- 
dous mileage which Goodrich 
Silvertown balloons can deliver 
The load, on a high pressure in actual use. 


I N 
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PROVEN 


—hut new! 


You get in the modern Silvertown Balloon 
the combined result of thorough experi- 
ment proved by experience. 
Newness alone is a small virtue. 


But tested newness—originality checked 
by actual use—is the surest guide to satis- 
faction. 


Millions of motorists can tell you from 

their experience what brilliant performance 
has distinguished this tire under actual road 
conditions. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 


WHAT IS THE SECRET 
OF SUCCESSFUL BALLOON 
TREAD DESIGNP 


ASSIVENESS alone cannot give a bal- 
g 

loon tread long mileage. The secret is 

center-flexibility and correct distribution of load. 


Area B (marked below) is free from tread 
pattern—triple-grooved for flexibility. 


The powerful shoulders—Areas A and C—are 
where the load is carried. And these are almost 
triple the Area of B. Freedom from irregular 
tread - wear — noiseless traction — tremendous 
mileage are the results. 
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Al SETTLED 


Continued 


have had difficulty in fitting a name to the 
business he did, it was so various. He was 
not a broker, although one of the partners 
held a seat in the exchange; a for 
ich J. L. had paid and upon which he 

1 embracing lien. He was not a pro- 


seat 


moter, although he could if he chose find 


a new ente rise If the enter- 
» sound, |} nished the money 


were doubtful, he 


lis own account; if it 


1 others to put their money in, and 
1 both lender and borrower a fe 
e. He was not, in any sense of 
1, a gambler; but he had an intuitive 
ilty for discovering profit in the sim- 
and preémpting it. His 
interests were tremendous, yet also curi- 
isly simplified, so that the guiding threads 
one came back into own 
d. His standards were his own, not al- 
conventional; for example, mere 
of collateral had little influence with 
He had caught from a greater man 
rick of saying that the only sound se- 
curity is character; and he had that ability, 


lest transaction 


rom each his 


sometimes possessed by lesser souls, of 
making a profit out of those worthy traits 
in others which he himself held in small 
esteem. That he himself had few scruples 
did not prevent his making use of the scru- 
ples of others for his own advantage. He 
was an old man with a great deal of intelli- 
gence, a keen sagacity, a shrewd insensibil- 
ity, a capacity for finding quizzical amuse- 
ment in the misfortunes of others; and he 
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PROVISION 


from Page 14 


had also a heart, a conscience, and one 
single scruple. 

His heart was bound up in Vick, his son. 
Of him, more later. His conscience, heard 
patiently enough, but little heeded, was 
Cressey. His scruple was positive and 
and this was a thing few now 

had been a minister; that is, 

been a young man just out of di- 

ool and in his first charge when he 

came into contact. Strood was 

a remote New England town; he 

re the arts which he later 

rol erfection; and when his father 
died, leaving him an estate of some propor- 
tions, he increased his scope. It was a part 
of his life to patronize the church; he be- 
friended Cressey, provided funds for the 
young man’s occasional vacations, culti- 
vated an intimacy with him, found pleas- 
ure in long, abstruse discussions of matters 
theoretic and profound. By and by the 
minister knew enough about J. L. to disap- 
im; and being an honest man, he 
J. L. heard him 


Cressey 


remembered 


prove of | 
voiced this disapproval. 
whimsically. 

The particular transaction involved a 
matter of land to be condemned by a water 
company; land which J.L. owned. Strood 
was busy with maneuvers designed to in- 
flate the value of this land. 

Cressey said this and he said that; he 
pointed out that J. L. was building a false- 
hood; he dilated upon the fact that J. L. 
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was hindering the local development and 
welfare; he remonstrated with J. L. for 
some of the means he used. And to all his 
objections J. L. had, for reply, only a mild 
and jocular inquiry. 

“Anything illegal in that?”’ he would 
ask. “‘ Anything the law can lay a handon?’”’ 

Cressey’s answers were always in the 
negative; they had to be. Strood took 
care that they must be. For this, even in 
those years, was his scruple. He would not 
break the letter of the law, would not lay 
himself open to the hard hand of social 
justice. 

“The law can’t touch me,”’ he used to tell 
Cressey. ‘‘ The law can’t lay a finger on me. 
The law is a set of rules, and I play by the 
rules. The law has nothing to say to me, 
and I don’t intend it ever shall.” 

Cressey could feel; he had a fine sense in 
such matters; but he had difficulty in put- 
ting his convictions in convincing words. 
J. L. could talk him down. Cressey came 
at last to a sort of despair of himself; a 
despair of life and of the world. If the 
things he held to be true were true, then 
J. L. was wrong; but J. L. seemed to be 
right, had all the better of their arguments. 
And Cressey, in this half-dazed bewilder- 
ment and despair, doubted his own call to 
the ministry of souls. When J. L., trans- 
ferring his activities to the city, suggested 
that Cressey come with him, be at his side, 
be his right-hand man, Cressey came. 

Continued on Page 105 











“Better Off Without Such Friends,’’ 


Said Strood Implacably. 


Vick Hesitated; He Rose Uncertainly. 











“If He Doesn't Get it, He’s Done,’’ He Said 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 


GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT. 


FOR THE WET SAND AND GRAVEL CONVEYING SYSTEM 
IN THE PLANT OF 


THE ARROW SAND & GRAVEL CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OUTLINING THE 421'-30°-7PLY BELT 


BELT SPEED 200 F.PM. 

AVERAGE LOAD 200 T.P.H. 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 4YR.2MO. 
TONNAGE CARRIED 1,049,775 T. 








BELT TON COST .OOI156 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-equipped conveyor system in the plant of The Arrow 


, Columbus, Ohio; with inset photograph of the main conveyor 
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Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cx 


1,049,775 Tons at .00156—and the G. T. M. 


A brand new plant was being built five years ago this Spring 
for The Arrow Sand & Gravel Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 
The policy of ‘nothing but the best ’’ was being followed in its 
building, and when the time came to consider belting equip- 
ment, that principle gave a real opportunity to the G. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 

For the all-important conveying to be done in the new plant 
the Vice President and General Manager, Mr. S. Stepanian, 
was deeply interested in getting the most modern and ser- 
viceable equipment. He knew something of the Goodyear 
Analysis Plan, by which belts are scientifically specified and 
correctly built for the duty required, and not bought haphazard 
as just so much belting. The more he studied it, the more log- 
ical that idea seemed, and it was he who sent for the G. T. M. 


The G. T. M. analysis was based on Mr. Stepanian’s plans 
for the plant, the production prospects, and the projected 
conveying systems. His expert computations of the belting re- 
quirements also took into consideration his previous practical 
experience in analyzing sand and gravel plants. How sound 
were the recommendations he made, you may read in the 
record of one of the five conveyor belts he specified. 


This belt was required to carry wet, raw material from the 
dump cars to the crusher house, 203 feet at an angle of I4 
degrees 30 minutes, for a total rise of 51 feet. It had to stand 
the abrasive action of sand and gravel, ranging from 14-inch 
boulders to fine, cutting particles. The underside of the belt 
on return from the head pulley was subject to a continuous 


spray of water, and the surface exposed the year around to rain, 
snow, ice, sleet, sun, whatever the season's temper. 


The belt he specified was the Goodyear Conveyor Belt —421 


feet long, 30-inch, 7-ply, 28-oz. duck —which went into service 
in April of 1922. It handled that job day in and day out —200 
feet a minute, carrying 200 tons per hour—until June of 1926. 
More than four years of service—/ ,049,775 tons carried—at $.00156 
per ton belt cost! 


Even today it is working, for when it was retired from that 


conveyor duty, the belt was cut down to 24-inch width and 
putona lighter haul, where it’s still going! Mr. Stepanian, 
writing about it, says: ‘We found that Goodyear had more 
than a conveyor belt to offer us. The thorough study of our 
requirements made by the Goodyear Technical Man enabled 
us to secure the right kind of belt. .. Our plant is equipped almost 
entirely with Goodyear Conveyor Belts and Transmission Belts, 
and we do not hesitate to recommend them to other users.” 


The G. T. M. is an expert on belting, and he may be able 


to help you with your problems of new equipment or present 
belting performance. The scientific method which he employs 
has been an important factor, along with quality manufacture, 
in establishing Goodyear’s present leadership in the field of 
industrial belting. You may depend on whatever he recom- 
mends—Goodyear Conveying and Transmission Belts, Hoss 
Valves and Packing—to give you the best of service. For de 
tailed information about the Goodyear Analysis Plan or the 
records of G. T. M.-specified products in your line of indus 
try, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Ca upon memory for the most 
thrilling... the most restful... /uxuri- 
ous ... Swiftest motoring experience 
you’ve ever known . .. Combine all 
these experiences into one... and you 


won't even approximate the utterly new 


sensation that awaits you on your first 
trip in this new Paige “‘8”’. 

No kind of transportation hitherto con- 
ceived by man has ever achieved such 
tremendous speed so silently . . . so 
smoothly ...and so /uxuriously ... Aero- 


tt Me 















planes will carry you as swiftly, but only and ahead of traffic 
to the accompaniment of a deafening a scared 
staccato roar...A yacht will transport the steepest hills 
you as silently, but far too leisurely. ease positively 
This great new Paige “ 
the modern highway speeds compara destined t 
ble to the tremendous speeds of the tion . 
air with the restful silences of the water. endurance 
Because of its new and exclusive Hi- with the Lanchester 
Klex transmission, the engine actually shaft of this new engin: 
turns over no faster when you are travel- of pertect balance. . 
ing 70 miles per hour than it does in the propeller shaft 
other cars going 50. not yet thought of 
There are four forward speeds in this 
new transmission, and both third and as you open the t 
fourth are Aigh speeds ... both are quiet are heat treated ; 
and silent... fourth uncemmonly sals are oil sealed 
silent and extraordinarily efficient. chain drive, bronze-back« 


You use fourth speed nine-tenths of 


the time... in traffic and on the open 

road... and the amazing quiet it gives This “8"" 1 

you at all speeds is a sensation you must promise nor ; 

experience to appreciate... The gasoline sells at or below the price 
economy that comes of this new power nary ‘8s’ y 
range approximates a saving of 30% in in it 

fourth speed ... Acceleration, in third you 

speed, is the spriteliest ever achieved in past experience that will 
a wheeled vehicle, sweeping you out a hint of it 


This New Eight completes the Paige line 
of Twenty Charming Body Types and 
Color Combinations, on Four Chassis, 
in Sixes and Eights, at prices rang- 
ing from $1095 to $2795, f. 0. b. factory. 
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You will see 
this emblem 
only on jewelry 

















stores of char- 





ONS the fame of the early guild watch- 
» makers spread, there rose up certain dis- 
honest imitators who forged the marks 
of celebrated craftsmen upon inferior 
of their own, that they might secure a 

price 
Such a watch a seventeenth-century nobleman 
brought for repairs to the master whose name it 

vrongfully bore 

The master, the fraud, 
snatched up a hammer and smashed the watch to bits. 
Then, tak: 
the nobleman, saying, 


enraged when he saw 


he gave it to 
is a watch of my 


ig up another timepicce, 


or, here 


haps labored six months long to per- 
with which he now replaced the 


forgery, getting no money in return for all his toil. 
Yet he gladly made the 
mark mi rht ( 


sacrifice in order that his 
inue to be looked upon as a ple 1 sc 


+ 
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t 
The master craftsmen of the modern Gruen 
have a pledge mark 
same jealous care 
m. To them this 
highest standards of the watch- 


hed the fraud 


with a hammer blow 


PRECISION 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 


only upon watches of finer quality 


rold Case Factoryand Sert 
Workshopson Time Hill, a 
neinnatt, Obi where 
watchmaker 


tandard dupli 


uracy and finish Made only in 


the Precision workshop 


Pay a litle more and get the best 





Look for the name PRECISION on the dial 


<b tS SEM SES 


Gruen Cartouche, 17-jewel Precision movement, $75 
se 


> wet 
PRECISION movement. 
, $10,000 to $75 





acter 


maker's art, the best that can be put into the con- 
struction of a modern timepiece 

Gruen Preczsion Watches are made in a separate 
workshop of the Guild, specially constructed to 
produce movements of this grade only 

Here are assembled the Guild's most advanced 
equipment and its most skillful craftsmen, wholly 
devoted to the task of producing watches for which 
they admit no real competition 

The mark Gruen Precision on a watch has come 
a meaning of quality in the 
movement as the mark I8K Gold has in the case. 


to have as definite 


Yet a Gruen Watch with the mark Precision, in 
any given quality of case, costs but little more than 
one that 1s not so marked. 

The better jewelers can show you the Gruen 
Precision Watches pictured here, and many other 
exquisite examples of modern guild artistry, priced 
from $2500 to $25 


+ + 


N WaTcH MAKERS 


TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S.A 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


GRUE GUILD 


Engaged in the art atchmaking for more than half a century 
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Continued from Page 100 
‘You understand,” 
I’m not 


he said defensively, 
agreeing with what you do | 
hink you fundamentally wrong.” 
‘Continue to think so,” J. L. told him, 
miling dryly. ‘Think so, and tell me so 
That’s what I want you for, my friend — to 
propose objections, so that I may discover 
how best to overcome them You shall 
play con to my pro for as 
and have my thanks for it 
So Cressey came, and J. L. made a rich 
It amused Strood to do this 


long as you like, 


man of him 
he was interested to discover how rich 


Cressey would have to be before his ideas 





hanged. He made Cressey richer year by 

ar And whenever a project was afoot 
Cressey knew about it and was privileged to 
ask questions, and did propose objections 
and many arguments. 

But J. L. always presented that final 
question: “Can the law lay hold on me? 
The law has never been able to touch me, 
Cressey, and I don’t mean it ever shall.”’ 
It was a game J. L. played. He became 
absorbed in it; found a keen relish in these 

cussions, continuing year by year 

Vick sometimes heard his father and 
Cressey arguing these matters together 
Vickery Strood, whom J. L. Vick 
was an attentive child 

A fine boy, Vick, in so many ways. J. L. 
had married after coming to the city; mar 
ried the daughter of one of his business 
Her family was good, her name 
was beautiful; and J. L. was satisfied. He 


yave her kindness, an austere devotion, a 


loved 


associates 


comfortable home and every tangible thing 
If he did not particularly 
love her, that was no one’s fault, surprised 


he could desire 
no one; he was a dutiful husband, and he 
built a lavish tomb for her when she died 

At that time Vick was a baby, not yet 
fully come to his father’s notice; but after 
a year or two J. L. discovered him; and by 
the time Vick was six years old, J. L. was 
He stayed late at home in the 
morning to be with the boy, and came early 
he found for Vick a fine 
itor, and a new one year by year, lest any 
one of them supplant Vick’s 
In so far as it was possible he 


His slave 


home at night; 
himself in 
affections 
kept Vick at his side; saw him grow into a 
tall, fair youth with a fine eye and a gentle 
This was come, 
loved this 
He was fond of saying that 
When 


the boy was ready for college, J. L. ac- 


friendliness about him 
perhaps, from his mother. J. L 
trait in Vick 
Vick would do anything for a friend 


cepted the half separation as a cross to bear 
for Vick’s sake. He could be disinterested 
where Vick was concerned, and he _ per- 
ceived the necessity that the boy should 
have contact with the world 

He had 


displayed as a boy a certain acumen in this 


Vick was educated for business 


direction, an acquisitiveness, a knack for 
discovering profit and preémpting it. J. L. 
observed this with a keen delight; he was 
fond of saying to Cressey that Vick would 
be a bigger man than he himself was 


Cressey did not usually comment upon 


> where matters of business were 





concerned, he did not often argue with J 
L. But at such remarks there was a curi- 
ously attentive expression in Cressey’s eyes 

Vick got the better of his boyish friends 
in trades; he outwitted his tutors in small, 
good-humored ways; he was saving and 
hrifty and shrewd. And he was educated 


for a business career College, an extra 


year there; a year in London banking 
houses where J. L. had connections, an- 
other divided between Paris and Berlin 
He saw the world as a ball girdled and held 
in a network of trust and confidence, and he 
made many friends— held them by service 
too. Vick was always a man who would do 
anything for his friends 

J. L. used to tell Cressey 
about him. He had told Cressey in April 
that Vick would be coming home in Sep- 
tember; but now, it appeared, Vick would 
ome before—would be here in a fortnight 
So a place must be made for him; 
Crate must design it, and the workmen pre- 


proud tales 


or less 


pare it, and all be ready upon Vick’s ap- 


pointed time 





THE SATURDAY 


‘As though you were planning an office 
for me,” J. L 


arrived. ‘‘The best, the finest you 


told Crate when the latter 
can de 
vise. It will house the head of the firm some 
aay It is for my son.’ 

Crate nodded ‘I'll do the best I ean,” 
hort a time.” 


he agreed, ‘“‘in so 


“Occasion is opportunity,”” J. L. re 
minded him. “Any man could do well wit} 
time enough to work ir it takes a good 
man to do his best quickly 

Cressey ventured a suggestion ‘Vick 
may not want to come immediately here,” 
he reminded J. L 

But the old man shook his head. “If he 
him he will want to 


sees a place ready f 
stay,’ he said. And he added, more softly 
I'm growing older; I shall want him near 
So matters took their hasty way, and one 
‘I’m going 


boat docks ir 


afternoon J. L. said to Cre ssey, 
to New York tonight. Vick’ 
the morning.” 


His eyes were shining and his tone was 





that of a young man who hurries to a tryst 
Cressey nodded and arranged the reserva 
He did not suggest that he might go 
son would wish to be 
they would return here in a day or 


where he could have them be 


tions 
along. J. L. and his 
alone; 
two here, 
neath his watchful and expectant eye 

Strood, it wrong The 


beauty of the suite prepared for him did not 


proved, was 


long suffice to keep Vick at his father’s side 
The young man applauded all the prepara- 
tions for his convenience, and for a fort 
night or so he spent his days either with his 
father in the dusty Vernor 
Street or in the remote luxuriance above 
>was 


quarters on 





But his attention seemed to wander, 
pleasant and interested, he seemed to enjoy 


renewed contact with Cressey, and he liked 


clerks and the 
with them; but he 


round of days 


to drift among the older 
bookkeepers and tall 
threw no great zeal into hi 
After about three weeks he went away fora 
vacation, up into the small towns in the 
hinterland 

“Three or four fellows I want to look 
up,” he told his father 


seen since I was in « 


‘fellows I haven't 


I'll be back in a 





couple of weeks or so.’ 
“Go, bv all 


heartily ' 
“Don't feel 


Strood agreed 
means, Vick,”” he told the boy 
you're tied down here 
slowly. There’s time enough 


Got to get adjusted 
I'm good for 
a few years yet. Go have a look around.” 
And when Vick was gone the old man said 
proudly to Cressey, “I know what \ 
about.” 

Cressey looked at him 


, ‘What?”’ 


‘*He wants to be doing on his own ac 


count,”’ J. L. replied. *‘ Not satisfied to let 
me show him the way. He’s an independent 
DOY You'll see He ‘ll come back with a 
plan.’’ 


None 
But at J 


anged for reports or 


Cressey made no comment 
seemed to him to be demanded 

L.’s instructions he 
Vick’s 


where his son went, and whom he saw, and 


arri 
progress J. L. wished to know 
what he did with them. Cressey was able to 
tell him, 
gone to Handleton to visit Ward Frame 


after a few days, that Vick had 








They had been classmates and had roomed 


together, had corresponded during the 


years that Vick was abroad. J. L. approved 
this contact 

‘I remember Frame,” he said. ‘‘Not 
much force, but a good family and a pleas- 
ant boy. His father was head of the 
Handleton Mills.” 

Vick stayed a fortnight with Frame and 
came directly back to town; and J. L 
greeted him warmly, asked where he had 
been and what he had done and what his 
pleasures were. And as he expected, after 
a day or two, Vick came to seek him out 
They had a talk together 

Vick’s point was in general that he would 
learn little so long as he remained under his 
father’s hand, doing only the old man’s bid- 
ding. 

J. L. replied good-humoredly 
lamb still, Vick. 
far they'll shear you.” 

‘I can afford to be shorn once or twice, 


“You're a 
If you go straying very 


i rather ke to lose 


\ K pointed out iy 
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little money now and then learn how ¢ 
fer 

J. L. smiled, his eyes meshing in wrinkle 

| can help you there ne igvested 
‘Buy some B. L. 7 

\ shook his nead | want t 
my own ways of losing mone ‘ 
torted 

Strood studied the ng mat t 

ITIOUS Plance ymet! yr re ade te 
! our Vicker he ted 

W hat is it VNat do ye int to ) 

I've a tur riba ng re ed 
tralghtiorward It appeais to me 
Mone sa useful to nd other people 
end Ut! too! to banker rf ( to them to 
ise. I'd e to have the use of it 

Strood shook his head Your hands are 
tied in a bar he suggested You can’t 
do what you choose Better to use our 
own money than that wt ! yu orrow 

Vick nodded I know But it doesn't 
matter what the rules are; there are rules in 
every yvame It’s a juestion oO! pla vv 


within them 


I can find you a place somewhere,” 
Strood said reluctantly I want you to 
work out your own plan, Vicl But I'd 


hoped it would be here with me 





Later Vick told him Let me tr my 
free hand first 
I'll think it over—talk to some of my 
associates,’’ Strood agreed 
But Vick shook his head. “I'll tell you,” 
he suggested I know a bank I'd like to 
take hold of. There’s a blo ol stock on 
the market -an estate And I've talked to 
some of the directors. The cashier is retir- 
ing 
Strood smiled again ‘Your is 
clear on the point ” he commented ‘Tell 


me what I'm to do.’ 
It was, Vick First Na- 
n Handleton. But he added hon- 


explained, the 


est I'd e that particularly, because 
Ward’s there, of course. 1 mean, in Han- 
dleton,”” he continued ‘He has nothing to 
do with the bank.” 


The matter was not settled in one con- 








versation, nor two but J hi. at length 
was constrained to yleid I don’t like it, 
he told (¢ resse) I wan here But 
it’s not wise to oppose a young man. His 
snoulders haven t learned to bow to re- 
sponsibility As well learn there as here, 


perhaps And he'd go anvway 
He instructed Cressey to make the neces- 


when Vick 


was gone from him, he fretted at the separa- 


Sary arrangement but later, 


tion, and his thoughts gnawed at it as 
though it were a mystery in which he must 


discover the meat 


There's something there e told 
Cressey omething I can't get hold of 
Has Frame a sister \ woman a! v here 

Cressey asked impersonally, Do you 


wish me to discover 


Strood hesitated; then he made a ges- 
ture. ‘‘ Yes,”” he said Send someone up 
there, he decided “Find out about Ward 


Frame, since my son is inclined to tie to 
him. The bank’s sound, you say?’ 
An old institution, conservative, well 


managed, ( resse\ 
money 1s well invested there 
ll right,”’ J. L. approved 
about Frame 
A week later Cress 
Strood studied the 
tentively 


self, his sister and his mother had survived 


Frame’s father was dead; him 
They had inherited in equal shares a con- 
siderable property of which he was the 
administrator The mills were no longer 


in the family Strood nodded approval of 
this. There had been a depreciation in the 
the Frame 
family had done well to shift into sounder 
securities But he read on with less ap- 
Young Frame, 


so conservative as his father had been 


value of such establishments; 


proval it appeared, was not 
some of his investments had the taint of 
speculation. Old J. L 


at this; he was never a speculator He 


almost shuddered 


profited DY the chance others chose to 


take, on his advice or on their own a 
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He meant 


ompanior for his son, for Vick. 


Vick to learn the sounder, more conserva- 
tive ays 
He was a little worried about Vick for a 


vhile, but put this concern aside. The 
tors would school him, he de- 
were a sound lot, older men. 
n of the bank was sound. 

Frame stayed on his mind, 
) more and more. He madea 
man’s affairs, 
**Cres- 








t 
of the young 
ind one day he spoke to Cressey. 
’ he said, “‘ Frame has lost a good deal 
money in the last three years--must 
ave 
“a tt ought so,’ Cre ssey agreed. 

I strator for Mrs. Frame and 
suppose he’s involved 





le’s admi 


sister Do you 


them?” 

Cressey looked at the old man with at- 
Ww hy?”’ he 
impatient movement of 


asked 
Strood made an 
his hand 
‘“‘T can’t 
man,” he pointed out. 
doesn’t facts.” 
‘Frame banks with them,” Cressey re- 
minded the other. “ Vick should know.” 
“His eyes opening,’ Strood ex- 
‘He’s a child.” 


Vick tied up with such a 
“It must be he 


nave 


know the 


need 
claimed 

Cressey had learned to read, to some ex- 
“It would be a 
“Vick 


the other’s mind 


tent, 
mistake to interfere,’’ he suggested. 
would resent it 

Strood’s glance was heavy, his face was 
‘Find out,” he directed. ‘‘See how 
him. If he’s weak, Vick 


know. F 


he stands. Try 
will have to 
Cressey hesitated, then spoke heavily. 
‘Please be precise,”’ he directed. “This 
would be a mistake. I wish definite instruc- 
tions.’ . 
‘What a man you are, 
my friend,” he said ironically. ‘‘ Very well 
then; discover whether Frame has touched 
administers. Try him. See if 
he ean be tempted to doso. If he 
if he is not, 


» funds he 
is strong, 
Vick 


there is no harm done; 


> warned.” 
nit of 
a further 





a } ‘ 
( ressey made a care! 


ul note upon : 





urned away without 


August. One day in 
ived a telegram and 
addressed to Strood, 


it all such matters came to Cressey’s 





Cressey rece 





‘ hof 
1eSk De 


ore he passed it to the other man. 
He asked that thirty- 
sent him by tele- 


is from Vick 





two thousand dollars be 


rraph immediately 


rood looked at it for a moment; and 
watching him, saw the old man’s 


e stiffen curious Then Strood asked, 
You saw this 
‘He doesn’t give any reason,” said 
trood irritably He doesn’t say why, or 
D our leave 
No Cressey ag reed 
LI l then he 


hesitated a moment longer; 











moved in a wa ‘*Get him on the 
phor he a 
But Vick, it appeared, could not be 
eached by te eph t He had left his office 
the bank for the day; he was not in his 
yms he could not be located 
When tl became certain, J. L. ac- 
epted the fact with his usual philosophy. 
At least.’’ he told ¢ ‘you see I was 
r nT ’ fa ‘ r ‘ t , 

In what ect Cressey asked, 

\ has notl his own, and a man 
without mo in't get into much trou- 
ble He has te come to me for the means. 
() rse he w ts t for Frame.”’ 

Dount ~ ( re ivres j 

Well, he can’t have it,”’ said J. L. “Not 
without coming to nr Chen I'll make him 
ee tl se O tuation —open his 
eyes ile bewitched by that man, 





lhey are friends,’’ Cressey commented. 
‘My son can't be friends with a man who 
re aw,’ J. L. told him 
( resse considered Shall I send the 
money’?”’ he asked at last, and J. L 
} ed } vat 


THE SATURDAY 


“This precious Frame can wait,” he said. 
‘*Let Vick come to Wire him,” he 
added. ‘Just one word—‘Why?’”’ 

So the word was sent And if Vick could 
not be reached by phone, at least he was 
available by telegraph. For within two 
hours they had his answer: ‘‘Cannot ex- 
plain by wire. Imperative.”’ 

They were about to leave the office for 
the day, and it amused J. L. to discipline 
hisson. He directed Cressey’s answer; and 
under instructions telegraphed: 
“Come and get it.” 

Strood was pleased with this. ‘‘ That will 
fetch him,”’ he exulted. But Cressey re- 
mained impassive, like a spectator, doing 
simply that which he was told to do. 

Strood went home, and he went to bed 
and tosleep; and ata little past one o’clock 
in the morning Vick strode into his room, 
snapping on the lights. The old man 
opened blinking eyes, then sat up in bed, 
held out his hands. 

““Vick!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Delighted to see 
you. You must have driven down.” 

“Yes,” Vick agreed curtly. Hesat down 
by the bed, studied the older man. 
“‘Father,”’ he said abruptly, “‘I wired you 
for money today.” 

“Did you?” J. L. exclaimed 

““Cressey put me off,’’ said Vick. 

““Cressey’s an old fogy,” J. L. agreed. 
““Too cautious sometimes. How much do 
you want?’ 

“Thirty-two thousand,”’ Vick told him. 
**And I must be back in Handleton before 
morning.”’ 

“Sorry you had to go to this trouble,” 
J. L. commented. ‘I'll speak to Cressey. 
What is it for?” 

“Private matter,” 
steady. 

FT 
he muttered. 

“Te” 

“Why?” Strood asked his son mildly. 

Vick’s chin seemed to harden. ‘‘That’s 
all I care to tell you, sir,’”’ he replied. ‘I 
assume my word is good enough.” 

J. L. gathered the coverlets about him 
with a gesture of smothered impatience. 
‘“*Vick,” he “you're being made a 
fool of.”’ 

And Vick looked at him with a renewed 
attention. ‘‘Why do you say so?” he asked. 

Strood smiled. “‘Ward Frame is trying 
to presume on your kindness to him,”’ he 
retorted ‘I know all about that young 
man. He was left to administer certain 
funds belonging to himself, his sister and 
his mother. His own moneys he dissipated 
or endangered by speculation; to support 
his folly he has made illegal use of the funds 
of his mother. Now he is facing an account- 
ing and prosecution.” He showed a swift 
“He is not even a bold rogue, 
He needs nearer fifty 

thirty will not save 


me. 


Cressey 


Vick said, his eyes 
made a mouth of surprise. ‘‘Oh,” 
**Private?”’ 


said, 


impatience. 
not even a wise one. 
thousand than thirty; 
him.” 

Vick was watching the older man. ‘‘ You 
with the affair?’’ he com- 
mented, in still surprise and speculation. 


are familiar 
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“I know his mother’s lawyer,”’ Strood 
replied with a small complacence. ‘‘Of 
course,’’ he added, ‘‘they are asking the ac- 
counting purely as a matter of form, with- 
out suspicion. But Mrs. Frame is a stern 
old woman when she knows she has been 
defrauded.’’ 

Vick nodded. 

“So Ward tells me,” he agreed. He 
added after a moment: ‘He has borrowed 
about twenty thousand from— friends 
Thirty-two thousand will cover the whole.” 

Strood looked at the boy. ‘‘Have you 


loaned him anything?” he demanded. 
“You must have had some loose thou- 
sands.” 


“‘T loaned him nineteen thousand-odd,”’ 
Vick replied after a moment’s hesitation 
“For the rest I came to you.” 

The old man his head. ‘You 
wanted to lose money,” he commented 
whimsically. ‘‘ Well, you’ve lost nineteen 
thousand of your own. I think that’s 
enough for one lesson.” 

‘‘Ward is my friend,”’ Vick reminded the 
other. 

“Better off without such friends,” said 
Strood implacably. 

Vick hesitated; he rose uncertainly. ‘‘If 
he doesn’t get it, he’s done,”’ he said. 

“*So much the better for you,” J. L. told 
him. He thought it good discipline, in this 
moment, to affect indifference; so he 
turned now and lay down and closed his 
eyes. 

“*Turn out the lights, Vick, when you go,” 
he enjoined. ‘‘Good night, my son.” 

Vick made a little sound; then he 
crossed to the door and pressed the switch. 
The room was thick with darkness. ‘‘Good 
night,”” he said, and closed the door. After 
a moment Strood heard, below, the sound 
of his departing car. 

Next day Strood told Cressey about it 
with some satisfaction. ‘‘It will hurt the 
boy at first,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ but be good for 
him in the end. Teach him, perhaps, to ap- 
praise men.” 
looked at him thoughtfully 
never learn that,’’ he 
and Strood looked at him in a fretful way 
and demanded, ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Vick is always ready to do a service for 
a friend,” said Cressey. 

For a moment their eyes met, Cressey’s 
still and somber, Strood’s afire. And then 
J. L. eried scornfully, ‘‘Don’t be 
Cressey! Don’t be a fool!” 


So Cressey said no more 


shook 


Cressey 


“Some suggested; 


a fool, 


J. L 


home. 


never read the morning papers at 
He preferred a quiet, ordered break- 
fast, a relaxed and peaceful ride to his 
office. Cressey always had his paper ready 
for him there 

During the few days next succeeding he 
gave his first attention to the headlines. 
Even lifted the paper he 
likely to ask Cressey, “‘ Anything on Frame 
yet?”” And Cressey would shake his head 
in slow negation. There was nothing in the 
papers, but they knew the accounting was 


before he was 
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in progress; the affair must become pub 
property within a brief space 
waited for it with some impatience, with a 


Strood 


vague and undefined uneasiness. He wa 
anxious that the matter should be finished 
done. 


But on the fourth 
came into the dusty office, 
his limousine at the door, crossing the side 
walk with his spry old gait 
dusty door man, he found C1 
and still, and there was a paper in Cressey 
hand. And J. L. was struck 
posture and stood regarding him; 
felt his old heart pound the faster 

He cried, “‘What’s the matter, Cress« 
What is it?” 

So Cressey extended the folded sheet to 
him. 
papers, a first edition, on the 
fifteen minutes before, and the flaring head 
line read: 


morning, when he 





alighting from 


int 


, nodding to the 





essey standing, 


by the man’ 





and he 


It was one of the so-called afternoor 


street not 


STROOD’S SON ARRESTED 
VICKERY STROOD ACCUSED OF EMBEZZLEM 
HANDLETON BANK LOOTED 

The old man—he 
old man—read 
glance; his eye ran down the 
lifted to Cressey with a dumb appeal. Ar 
Cressey said in a curiously gen 
** Andrew 


‘Case?”’ 


seemed, suddenly, 


these black words at a 


column 


tle tone. 
Case is the bank examir 


Strood repeated in a dull voice 





“You remember him,” 
And after a moment Strood 
Case. Case was an enemy 


many enemies, and Case wa 
for what 
Strood considered, mustering 
weaving a little on his feet 
while he 
gers picked aimlessly at the edge of the 
blotter there. 

“The shortage is thirty-two 
Cressey suggested quietly 
rallied. ‘‘Get my ear,” he 
“‘T must see them.” 


Cressey nodded. “ It’s a national ban| 


seemed to him rig 





sat down at his desk, and his fin 


Strood 


rected. 


he said 

Strood made an impatient gesture 
“Quick, man!” he cried. And a 
he asked Cressey to go with him, and 
Cressey obeyed He was ve ry gentie wit! 
Strood. 

They came back late that night, and J. L 
to have lived 


seemed many weary 





Cressey spoke little, but Strood 
be still 

*“*T did all I could, Cressey,” he cried i 
fully. “‘Didn’t I? What else could I have 
done?”’ And Cressey touched his hand, and 


the old man babbled on 





ten times the money,”’ he insisted 

Cressey had been silent and attentive all 
that long day. One of the directors was old 
Mansurd, who had cause to hate Strood 
And the 


arouse their 


and Case had his reasons too 
was not sufficiently large to 
cupidity. Mansurd had spok 
matter of principle, Case of |} 


sum 


en primly of a 
is duty To 
‘wv. had 


absurdly, had 


ward the end Strood, rather 
begged them to let him assume the blame 
take the matter on his old shoulders. He 
said they should deal with him as seem« 
best to them, so long as they let Vick go un 
blemished and free 

But it 


proposal, using, like a parrot, 


was Case who negatived that 
hideous and appalling phrase 
nothing against you, Mr. Strood,”’ he sa 
‘The law can’t touch 

So, riding home alone with Cressey 


you at all 


Strood was in the grip of a torturing im 


munity; he was racked and seared by the 
torment of being ignored 

Cressey had kindliness; he waited as lor 
as he could be of service: but afte some 


weeks he tendered Strood his resignatior 
The old jul 
Cressey, aren’t you content?’ 

a a 
enough content.”’ 

“What do you mean to do?” Str 
sisted 

And Cressey said, 
the mi : 


man asked in a dull way, 


Cressey told him 


nistry agai 
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Overwhelmin g 
‘Public Preference 


One of the factors in Chrysler’s amazing advance from 
twenty-seventh to fourth place—in three years’ time— 
has been the widespread recognition of the startling 
difference in full size, performance and appearance 
between the Chrysler “50” and the other four-cylinder 
cars. Q There are only four others of large pro- 
duction. Q By the simple process of a mental com- 
parison of the “50” with these four other fours, the 
public has discovered a difference so overwhelming as 
to compel a decision in favor of the Chrysler “50”. 
©, Full-sized, with ample family seating capacity; amazing 
power; speed of 50 milesand more per hour; acceleration 
of 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; economy of 25 miles to the 
gallon; beauty of line, finish, and mohair-plush upholster- 
ing, at a price beyond a doubt the greatest offering 
ever made in four-cylinder cars. QHerein the 
Chrysler 50” reveals quality and value in 
such striking contrast to the other four-cyl- 
inder cars that the public preference ac- 
corded the “50” has been inevitable. 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NS 


SLER 50 
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1 
y strap pump. Tan gingham-effect under- 


in parchment with brows sylean underlay 
wer, No. 3881. 

PRING brings in an array of Endicott- 
Johnson shoes that are truly beautiful in 
line, shape, pattern, leather and shades. 
Handsome, dressy models for men. Smart 

new designs for women. Novel, mannish types 
for boys. Gay, dainty pumps and Oxfords for 
misses and girls. . . . All expressing the new- 
est tendencies of Paris, London and Fifth 
Avenue, as interpreted by Endicott-Johnson 


April 9, 1927 


SPRING SHOE STYLES BY 


ENDICOTT - 


No. 861— Men's black bantamweight Bal Oxford. Also in tan 


fashion designers. See this unusual footwear 
today. For here are shoes constructed to wear 
well, fit well, and look well too. Beneath their 
stylishness is a foundation of real quality . 

of strong, soft, fine-grained leather carefully 
selected and tanned by our own special processes; 
of sound soles; of shape-holding form; of stitch- 
ing and finishes that are unmistakably the 
workmanship of skilled shoemakers. 





N 761—Ladies’ parchment one-eyelet tie 
Paisley sea serpent vamp and quarter trim, 
juarter cut-out. 2anch 
patent leather, with 
and quarter trim, No. 3762. 


spike neet 


mother-of-pearl var 
1 four-eyelet blucher Ox- 
Also in black No 791 


No. 480—Boys’ tan perforated Bal Oxford; 
brass eyelets. Also in black, No. 481 


1740— Misses’ patent one-strap pump 
it-out vamp and quarter; Paisley embossed 























strap appliqué. Also in parchment, No. 1741 





in harness-stitched blucher Oxford. Good- 


». OO! 


It is the Endicott-Johnson policy to make 


shoes that represent the very utmost value for 


every dollar you put into them. Seventeen 


thousand trained workers, operating on a basis 


of mutual interest in this vast organization, are 
pledged to this purpose. Knowing these things, 


you can buy Endicott-Johnson shoes with con- 


fidence that their style is authentic, lasts correct- 
fitting—and that these shoes will wear. 














dicott-Johnson shoes, for 
men, boys and girls, are 


reasonably priced 


$4 to $6 


] 
t 


-cordina >and sive 
accoraing to style dnd Size 





No. 2291—Girls’ patent Princess Pat tie 
Also in tan with rose blush tip and 


panel 
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Now showing at thousands of leading stores 
throughout the United States 
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omplete YOUR easy chair: « - 
your home - + + your life + + + as 
the sweet, fragrant smoke of 
latis action your cigar curls upward -- - 
Complete Satisfaction! 
Where life is lived at its best 
youll generally find an inborn 
appreciation of fine cigars like 
-Robt Burns. And what could be 
more natural? Men who demand 
complete satisfaction inevery thing 
are particular to seek the mild, 
sweet mellowness of the Robt 
Burns FULL Havana filler. 


~~ ~ ~ 


With a great variely of blends to select 
from, it tsa matter of pride to us that real 
judges of cigar ensyoyment choose Robt 
Burns because they recognize FuLL Havana 
filler lo be the highest lype of tobacco 
grown. Seneral Cigar Ce, m: 





Bel? Burns 


INATELA .. 10 PERFECTO GRANDI l-wrapped) «6 2 for 25 INVINCIBLE . . 15¢ STAPLES 10% 


FULL HAVANA FILLER [Recognized as the highest type of tobacco 


ee eee a 
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THE REVOLT OF PETER PURDY 


Continued from Page 37 
















































it a thing like tnat over on me Why I've (-apitol ever} Thur day morning Pete 7 lisposed | ‘ ( 


been regular in season and out oO! seasor alle n at the marke ! ent t t 
the Senate [or ten years, and all my life be- butcner ta 





















































1 perfect } 
‘ ‘ irné | I 
and revere re 
were no 
y yrna ot ee WwW é Ww 
re Y ‘ ‘ ‘ } 
te fi ( ‘ on 
ponement, you know, not a rejection.” soup, cream of celery, and he saw to it ar and range 
Purdy dropped back into his chair, a that real cream was used in the prep: ( i ! 
julvering, Outraged senatorial mass. Pax- tion of it, not a miserable subterfuge of had te but they retur i ‘ He 
ton spent ten minutes in trying to soothe some tasteless thickening. He had a plat t t ! I ) : 
and comfort Vas unrespon- of ripe olives They would not Nv? \ the eve t H 
ive; and Pay nal and stimu- that had stood ning was a ¢ n 
lat assurance that everything would sufficiently ir the beneficence it te al pie I rer t 
come out all right 1 that Peter would 2 However | ticla hx 
gain great Kudo acquire exceeding \ { tne te wa ? ‘ t ert t 
merit by taking his medicine and not grous- : cer there wer 
ing over it; but he did not, as Peter remem- 1 lew 1 [ t Hie ‘ 
bered late hold out the slightest hone that } ? 
That, it it 
s hands f me 
I H é i f 
tensit 
ters Wa Ve i 
to hay and ( é Re 
deprived of ‘ , 
Commoaitie t 
i pre | 1 
Was I 1 
Distress over his physical condition and worke mse to ‘ 
inger t over is political tatu " ¢ 
or o rock and rend the t v ! é f | 
Hor his very foundations. et é r 
He had lost everything worth having be- t n | 
tween da gynt and dar It was a miser- It ne | ! é 
ible da to } t ‘ ‘ 
! 
bps Hon loved his food, é \ 
cherisned t and celebrated ( iv 
t He gave much thought to the selection I ‘ } i YONSCIOI NI ¢ 
and preparation of it. Always American in I ere ty the ( 
every act and deed, he was doubly Amer- dor i tene 1 he 
an as a trenchermar He held that no ( é 
cooking equals good Americ cooking, ( ‘ T t 
that no food compares with good American a t { I i 
food, and that all foreign, imported, alien O f é ‘ 
and non-American attempts at the proper : I 
table presentation of things to be eaten and accept it it? ( ( ] t reca V he 
enjoyed were wrong In conception and Meantime Senator Purdy Stuck Loyally to His Diet and the , om 
2 ss to His Medicines, and Essayed His Exercises Manfully 
bogus in presentation. Especially Frencl M v1 that he | er place 
ooking. He had eaten muc neh cook- ‘ erve ‘ 
ing, and though he admitted it might be g ked oil to get the fla Two plate nd he felt himself t te 
suitable for a Latin race, g of the soup sufficed outrage r é ‘ H 
orous f la Then came ‘ t steak on a oper f fron t f I é e! : 
i stuff ng platter, the red and browr lices Of 1t mat t ‘ I 
and not on ing pleasantly harmonious stre of appe Phe eve \ 
of comestibles for the gustatory enjoyment  tizing color in the melted butter and fat i able, f t was de 
of red-blooded Americans. which the noble steak reposed. With t} tud) the diet t the t vive tiou expecting the te 
To be sure, he did not allow his prejudices were potatoes hashed in cream—real cream, him. | ‘ 
to interfere with his enjoyment of meals to of course—and little, round, golden-brown _ | He ed the t t t i l 
which he was invited, prepared by whateve ot biscuits heaped high on a china ! ime, no fow é 
national cookery codes; but his long resi- and some especial asparagus that |} veve- f the breast 
lence in Washington had taught him what table man had ransacked the market for, pid i the 
nosts came nearest to his ldeas as to proper with adivinely contrived andalse are 
fare, and he often had a previous engage 
ment with his home table that evente Peter piou it the ste nt P 
his acceptance of invitations from ente slices, prodding ea wit f ( ! N N I 
tainers who did not measure up to his re- _ it fell into the bath of bubbling and blessed Nothing alco} No toba I 
juirements avy on the platter—Peter called that poached te eg 





He had various favorite food combina- sop—and made suitable selections for those More bra ettuce t the t ght é N 














tions that were set apart for certain nights at table with him, reserving a f ot the are butte N I 
Thursday night was beefsteak night with  titbits for himself, after the manner of all It wa frightfu it 

him; and as he rode home from his office, master and hungry carver tible 

where, after Paxton left, he sat raging over He ate with quick decisiveness, not linger L t it! e wailed I 
the dolorous events of the d he remen ng too long er the food, but savoring Not : s 
bered that and took heart a littl expertly and devoutly As the first steak want eat! Spina [ t 
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It’s a universal weakness 


AYBE you have observed that 
most of us are lazy even though we 
won't admit it. 

The woman in the picture, for instance. 
Still in bed at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
although she should have ordered tomor- 
row’s groceries, had a shampoo, visited the 
dentist and exchanged some purchases at 
the store. 

Study your own character for a moment. 
Ask yourself if you are always prompt about 
attending to the little tasks of life. 

It seems to be almost a universal failing to 
neglect them. And this applies particularly 
to tooth brushing—that necessary twice-a- 
day rite. In contemplating the task itself, we 
lose sight of the delightful and health giving 
after-effects. 

Recognizing this human weakness we set 
about to create a dentifrice to meet it—a 
dentifrice for busy people, for tired people 


—even for lazy people. 


Now greater speed 
c 


A dentifrice to clean teeth quicker than 


tally prepared cleansing medium 

s to tests based upon the scale 

‘ss scientists employ in studying 

ubstances) is much softer than 

mamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
wre the enamel. 

ne time it is harder than the 

1ulates and starts tooth 


ever before. And clean them whiter. 


Our chemists created formula after formula. 
Three were selected. Each was tried by 
thousands. The result was noted. Then 


the most perfect of the three was chosen. 


Minimum Rubbing 


Now we offer it to you under the name, 
Listerine Tooth Paste. It provides a maxi- 
mum of cleansing* with a minimum of 
brushing. The job’s over in a minute. But 
that clean, fresh feeling in the mouth lasts a 


long time. 


And only 25¢ 


Compare this dentifrice with any paste at 
any price. Once you use it, we will wager 
youll be delighted with its results—and 
its economy. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Ps. S 
By the way, the 25c tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 


is a large one. 


April 9,1927 
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“—even for lazy people” 


KR. 
SS 


TOOTH PASTE 


-- OVer in a minute 
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speed up production: says th BAKELITE CORPORATION 


( BVIOUSLY, such a business as the Bake- 


lite Corporation with its “ Material of a 
Thousand | 


ses’’ must be run on lines of strict 
efficiency in production. 

Verbal orders, memory-trusting, and guess- 
hods don’t go. “Say it in writing” is 
the rules of this great organization. 
| forms settle the who, when, what 

1d how of every job to be done. They make 
\unications between individuals and de- 
ents rapid, clear, and precise. They fix 

lity. They reduce errors and speed 

especially when you put a 

ne on 


} 


Inter-ofice memos, packing lists, 
shipping records 


s, executive orders, in 
Voce _orde r 


are a few of the printed 


forms Keep Bakelite produc tion 
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From this powerful hy- 
draulic press, thousands 
of complete Bakelite units 
can be turned out in a 
single eight-hour day. 


Forms 


moving swiftly on the main track—without 
confusion, delays or costly errors. And for all 
these printed forms Hammermill Bond is used. 


Standardize on Hammermill Bond 
for your printed forms 


The increasing use of Hammermill Bond 
among leading concerns for all printed forms 
can be traced to five good reasons: 

To begin with, this standard bond paper 
has just the right surface for pen, pencil, type- 


AMM ERMICy 


BOND 
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SmiPmING RECORD 





Ene ARTICLES WRTED BtLow 


#0 PER OV LETTER OF 














nce @ nd 


Ide 


in the Bake- 


writer, carbon, or printing. Second: It is 
available in twelve colors and white, so that 
forms for different jobs or departments can be 
identified by color. Third: Hammermill Bond 
is uniform in quality—it 1s always depend 
able. Fourth: It has the strength to stand 
rough usage. lifth: The reasonable price 
makes its use a genuine economy. 

Go to your printer. Let him help you get 
better printed forms. He knows Hammermill 
Bond, uses it, likes it because it O1\ es satis- 


factory results and makes satisfied customers. 


This Working Kit will help you 
Dictate a note now and ask for our Working 
Kit of printed forms with samples of Hammer 
mill Bond in all colors. It 
you without charge. Please 
your bu iness letterhe ad. 
Company, Erte 


will be mailed to 

write for it n 
Hammermill Paper 
, Pennsylvania 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammer 


mill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and 


14 untformitly. 
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his exertion and wondering what had hap- 
pened. After a while her a bell and told 
the responding servant t lephone to the 
‘ tor to come over at once 
Well, senator aid the doctor, “‘what’s 
the matter? 
‘Il don’t W Peter replied, rather 
ject lor he A ] customed to not 
wing. It wa part « ! creed al to 
r to he did, Which came to the 
ume end iV st 
Anytl pe to mu? 
‘Everythir aid Peter, fee r rathe 
portant over What Was beg gt 
weal lo! i Catastrop! experience 
Tell me about it 
Not much t I woke about the 
isual time and st ed to get uj Phen the 
beyan to go around and the bec pu 
ea top and the ce ng but led dow 
1@, a | Wa n red light 1a lot 
hes htning i the next thing 
| new I wa y on the floor beside the 
ved and wondering whether I had had a 
troke ol paralys 
‘Oh-ho,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘So that’s it, 
t? Let me have a look at you.” 


1¢ 


thes that covered Pet 


nand we! 


I 
} 





ulled back the 


t 





var } 
Ove! 


great mound of bed- 
er’s frontal eleva 


im expertly; listening, 














eeling here and there with practiced fin- 
f ap] gx the stethoscope, peering into 
eye a otherwise examining him 
ite] I after Peter thought he 

1 taken not only a most detailed in- 
entor f: processes but had checked 

t appraisement over two or three times, 
he doctor stood back and said, ‘“‘ Well, 

re alive and whole 

‘That no news,” complained Peter 
I ind it out myself. What hap- 
ened? 

‘It long story, senator. The best way 
] n deseribe it to you, wit! It a detailed 
] explanation S that It was a Stop- 
ok-and-Liste gn set up for you this 

rning by exceedingly kind-hearted 
iardiz ngel.”’ 

‘I don’t understand you 

‘Don’t bother to try just now. I'll tel 

1 all about it later 

Later? ( t I get up? I’ve got to be 
t e Ser e today.” 

‘Not tod It will be best for you to 
tay in bed two or three days. You’ve had 
lite a wren nd you need some regula 

4] t mpera e tnat you 
tart I 1 t diet regimer I'll send ove 
eep a general eye or 1, and I'll be 
+} evenil 

So it came it that o as 4 } 

ed several days, t his medicines, 

ate th ¢€ rmous protest, the pallid 
dt tele nad int food the irse pre- 
red for hin ter the docto rder So 

( pened t t the enat« pevan t 
e himsell ag grew daily in good fee g 

! ft nungered with a great 

prt 

Vv 
7c enator returned to his duties at the 

Capitol af da te 

ed himt t he must not « 

¢ mpe { or t 
t | t ( b ae © i ile ] 
e¢ if was drilled into ! 

it i} ai it I a 

t m I t had the 
Line ene matters ailecting 

y teal 
He N ¢ 1 the matter out 

aet ed at home It seemed ¢ 

y a gyda were over lor a time 

east. Otherwise the ition would lose 

Ser r i Vnat was m et the de 

point, he \ ild lose the services o 

It was a calamity abhorrent t 
er of him. The thought of 

t ve endured Ho, loathing the 

I g bitter! it |! sad late 

ymplaining, pitying himself, ang 

loct i hematizing the ent 
lica of ore at the world that 
‘ , ¢ < 
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rf iy 
do it d woul 

His sidelong secretary, Enos Brews 

ept hi ! ed of the yre 

t t senate 4 | ne t t t Vi { 
aie ad | xz t the r a ) t 
( ( mittet Ww 

precedent ar H a i 
t} mpositi with an f 
( rated as he turn 
- Ver U! t to 4 
i edient to order The if 
ent re t burned him. He 

it I resentment gre la 4 

irt lia! \ lient whe ‘ a ‘ 
Ca ny mMmeayery 4 i nause 

1 toasted giute bre j ] 

Zz platter an ( ‘ 
of hashed brown potatoe be ‘ 

e could et ! 
twe it! Carb i t t t 
calmed down a but eve time h 
before ‘plent f green vegetal 
surrect I rose ilres! wit 

t t irse 
mmere 1 
methodical Manner and conceaied 1e€ 
ngs save when he confided them t tne 
whispering Brews He grew mood u? 
ent. Ordinar ly the most ega 
men, he kept himself to hims¢ pending 
hours in his private office and work- 

om at home, brooding ( VI g 
and forev« ankering for food. He note 
that his girth w esse ga little 1 
that he slept better and felt better than he 
nad iv iong time That did t suage 
nim. 

He was satisfied wit} girth. He was 
not aver I his flest because he nad er 
joyed—loved the making of it. He was f« 
of his paunch, thinking of the delights of 
table that had produced and maintained it 

Senator Paxton, alert leader t thewa 
had noticed the change nv Purdy and wa 
concerned over it. Paxton had a keen ey 

political divergence He « i sense a 
rehead sooner thar of | ellow 

1 alve tl enead 1 expel 
He made seve t »t vith Purd 
and find out what w: go } 

P was ul tive Hi ( 
tations were ret 

‘There nothing the matte t f 
Purdy said vaguely terpre Pa 
subtle approache W here yet 
that idea? I’m voting a gz J 
What more do you wa 

Purdy was voting re ! 

WwW al | a tT ny if 4 I t I 

tice nd requirements. Paxt ttl 
ground to go oO ave t 

and he knew the growt! ict f 
ire He new that unl I 

m<¢ fied his indignat might t 

ome inconvenient time 

‘I don’t Ke the was ] t 
Paxton said to Asht his f ‘ 

’Y T t t terp! st 1 Ke pl l t ba | ‘ f} 
the \ the t for ement W 
the majority party 
‘Purdy? What the 1 ‘ 
Purdy) What's he done aske \ 
“ se metnods were I she ! é 
nN e direct 

‘Nothing that I « I ge 
but he’s a changed n 

Pshaw! This jam we're la 
you see things Old Purd t. He 
eve uv ] It’ nat r 
That’ ees = 

No. it isn’t mae . 
tr + ° 

I suppose he’s sore 

‘Probably so, bu rl irse that 
wou fect hit : He 

é () 
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t ' HERE 1s Easter sun 
r’ . ] ‘ " +} +1 
. Sil In ti Lilk et 
et t. These dic ‘ 1 
When P et x jUIsite Colors 
of the new Knapp 


ere of Felt hat, the 
easy enough. Jolly him up. |! Bloom. Thest 


me 


rle and 








: quality add grace 
| mnees.. Eepeen Wien een Hn and distinction to 
n ve arc ght the ensemble 
I ibte Hew hed } 

Pirurd 
a5 wit aa — " 
e his moodiness and a nis. | “The Hat for Easter 
ee es ees is the Early | loom 

m eas i fat r wi | " ° t . 

Me me Sena Pu stuc 4 

calle ms Hear med he 1 es 

He thed everything and eve but 

himself. Himself he pitied. He was sur 

W {1 been put uJ $0 ‘ 1] | 





want you to come and give us the enett TO Friday, the Eighth 
a our ‘ Phere . . -— pee | > : q 
ee ot eer meremne | of April 
‘ ‘ Pa ! 


ter, “but Iam not dining out | |} the Early Bloom 


Oh, Peter,” urged Paxton, “don’t sa will be displayed 
tl You mustn't disapy t We ‘ } [ . 
alle ir being there, a by the best hatters 


throughout the 
But you can give us the benefit of your United States. S 


ty 
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.< 


enty-live years ex 


making 
hne nats isin An pp 


estimated an appeal to! ty. The fact Felt headwear 
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ATER KENT 
RADIO 


& 
VOuUr S7NZ¢ dial, that filters from the air any 
7d 1] 1? Q W | kind of musi¢ you want with just one turn! 


The rather startling compactness of y« 


’ : 1 } tu;- a7 nt ) 1 1e j ) 
What a day! Adventure, thrills tor the Atwater Kent Radio was achieved, n 
voungster; for you-—housework, trriti eaving anything out, but by engi 
¥ ° 2 ] 11 —— r ae ° 
tions, fretting cares. SKIll, great precisi 


sut now, before supper, music come It has been the 
soothe nerves, to smooth the mind; brin one million owners 
ing pleasant, quiet thoughts—sleepy Radio is peculiarly 
dreams never goes bac! 


” 


“Nlusic before meals, Its big popul 


fit st 
You ve no 1dea how OT X4 ° 
after you have selected a radio, to find EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Rad 
. . ‘ ¢ ‘ brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest pr 
In every Way It 1s superior to sets ol isi ysieiee Aye ; 
. : : it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through 
your neighbors. To come home and ap 
- ‘ WEAE Vew York 
preciate how much purer, sweeter and WEEI Boston 
: Washington 
more natural 1S the tone of yours, how WR¢ ashington 
WSAI Cincinnati 
much richer its volume. WTAM Cleveland 
: : ; ; WGN Chicago 
And after watching others fiddling with WI Philadelphia 
; ’ WCAIE Pittsburgh Memphis 
their sets, what a joy of simplicity 1s yer a an pee 


ile 


Writ 
Ma 











Continued from Page 115 
west Was] 


ngton, and these 





as the guest lists varied. At times the din- 





ners were great formal! affa 





ministers, ambassadors and other hig! 
placed people and their womenfolk as 
guests. At times his dinners were for } 
friends and colleagues in the Senate, and 
{ 

the short dinner 
He abhorred the unending procession of 
ceremonial and conventional courses that 


marked the formal Washington dinner, and 


" 
ad 
i 


spent much time devisins 





x the preparation of brief menus 


intimate frends; menus that provided 


ample sustenance, cooked and served ex 


quisitely, but that did not occupy hours 
passing the customary ritualistic gastro 





nomic point He knew Purdy well, and 


Purdy’s ideas about food, and he set him- 





self to the ta of devising a dinner for hin 
that would make the most appetizing ip 
peal to the dieting senators str n 

ng a 





pulses. As he put it to Cranmi 
discussion of the plot to mollify Purdy, of 
which plot the Paxton dinner was the first 
move, “I’m going to make that miffed 
statesman fall off his hay wagon if there 
any way a good dinner can do it.” 

rhe conniving senator determined on the 
essentials of his dinner, which were to be 


vasback duck, then in sea- 


~ 


free-eating days. n Was a connoisset 





of terrapin, and had an especial connecti 


with the Eastern Shore of Mary 


land, whe 








he procured the choicest diamond-backs. 
He preferred the Baltimore manner of serv- 
ing, sidered terrapin Virginia a 
culir ‘ism and terrapin Newburg an 


His canvasback ducks came 
from Havre de Grace , permeate d with the 
wild celery l 


abomination. 





delicate flavor of . 1 l 
rice from Minnesota. He saw to it that 


these foundations of his meal were excep- 





tional and chose the remainder of his menu 
care. He made some judi 


of the dieting Purdy and 








ordered his cook to prepar 
toast made of whole-wheat bread cut thir 
and toasted to an 


silver dish of fresh string beans, a 





; : 
with lemon juice in the dressing, 


compote of lightly sweetened fruit. 
The dinner planned, Paxtor 
his duties. Talking to Cran 





rather ribald statesman asked him, ‘‘ How’s 
the great Purdy plot coming on 


‘Fine.”’ Paxton answered. “If I can’t 














with r food, I'll try to get him 
mitation sort cooked by the best 
ishington.”’ 
— . : tn 11° 9° 
re you going to teed! mandus? 
have plenty of string bear f 





lees. Anything to drinl 
“T thought I'd break out a few bottles 


of my Perrier Jouet of 1893 


” exclaimed Cranmish, “you cer 
| 
| 


tainly are going the limit!’ 


Ashby, big, blu 
arm methods 


spades spades, 





‘ous exponent of the theory that every 
Meech, who, exactly 
was a compromiser, 





syiooter, an arranger, a 


man who talked soft 





ry 
ld see around a corner, 


‘k wall and always had 





» his sleeve an amendment for contested 


legislation that would give both sides some- 


+ 


thing and expedite passage, without, how- 


ever, sacrificing anything essential that his 








} iat crucia 
times to explalr n constitutional phras« 
ny political age that was to be perpe 
trated on the people, w! lid ta i bird 
out of a tree, and, on occasion, had 
vhole floc ol senat ai birds ove 




















t Ker: (ranmuis!} the de ite 
apt, humorous, satir readier on his fee 
than any othe member ot the bod the 
greatest rough-and-tumble disputant of |} 
generation, who used r n atire, rid 
cule rony and humor with equ fa t 
in¢ M endowed witt i great tore oO 
pont al, legislative and « titutional 
iormation that made him almost in 1 
vner he was or nis teet ind 

nical, hard-headed leader of the major 
t the polit n supreme, and the masté 
ol strategy, maneuve ind ne I 

trig 

Purdy went protestir to the dinner f 
two reasons. The first was that he knew the 
dinner would be an excellent one and that 
he could not, or should not, eat of it. The 
e¢ nd was that he knew the decision of the 


No others were concerned. These 





men who had humiliated him 
Hoy ver he \ nt } 7 not t} 
owever, i€ went, because, notwl ” 





ad been 





nized. On instruction from Paxton, 
Purdy trappers were assembled in the 


ym house wher 





‘ . ] _— 
greeted the wan, baggy-jowle d ar a daroop- 





ing Purdy with 
spected his sad refusal of a cocktail a 
escorted him jovially to the table. 
the silent Meecl nade a few con) 


t and showed himse 


tional overtt 





sessed of a voice that had a greate 





y 


\ afi i 
Paxton was expert in these matters. The 


susurration 





s of many of his most important plans 
were discussed and the execution of them 
ged at dinners li this Though he 


was not offensively rich, 





he had money 
enough to entertain either lavishly or d 
criminatingly, as the circumstances 


manded, and a suavity and geniality 





adaptability that made every guest 
that he was the object of the host’s most 


distinguished attention. He had studied 





~w the psychology of both dining 





and t 
and giving dinners, a 


error of letting the business he had in mind 


id he never made the 














} witl the food he se rved on his table. 

fed | guests first and he nared them 
after they had dined H nval ble rule 
was that no politics was to be talked unt 
alter the offec ga and queurs were 
erved 

His orders about t particu dinner 
had beer sued well in advance to } yn 
conspirators They were to I j ip to 
Purdy, defer to whatever he iid, keep 
things going nh ane ZOSSIp, per- 
flage and st telling ey were to be 
jovial and merry and the whole affair wa 
to nave, 1 ts earher stage the happ) 
aspect of good fellows getting together for 
a dinner and a lar} If, without undue 
suspicious effort, they could coax some 
terrapl ind du 1 Nampagne t 
Purd » be done; but if Purdy 
rema he might, the were 
» re de it joke or n 
about mpathe ind, along 
towar i a ( LLLOW m 
to ta about nis redible ij 
lerings new Purdy would er 
this, revel in it. Every vho is on a diet 
does 


HERE were no place cards. Every 


ted to take the mos 





Was expe 





ient chair, except Paxton, whose seat was 
where he could best keep e on the 
ervice. Notwithstanding, m unos- 
tentatiously steered Purdy to the chair or 
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Good 


* 


te ETT Re 


A building can be 


Ware 


and hardware 


no better than its hard- 
no better than its maker 


















and Cranmish strolled 
seat next to Purdy. 
left of Paxton, and Meech 


the remaining chairs. The 


t} 
Unie 


how] of roses in the 
et tortn 


rand chiné 


with Pax- 
Ruby- 
of 


crab, 


cargoes 

Sseasor ed 

ach plate was a silver 
uffed with caviar. 

-urdy, too; 

adjusted, chairs 

tabie positions and the 


begin, Purdy poked 


before 


’ Paxton told 
, | abhor your 


t but cel 
t ally 
Natt raily 
tit” 


he tomato, with great 
than anything he 
hat infernal doctor con- 

1 to starvation. 
ervants were deft and noise- 
sh and Ashby retailed titbits 
yn gossip, to which Purdy 
notwithstanding his 
The table was 
hen came the terrapin, in a 
fragrance of it per- 
room, filling the famished nos- 
h the ambrosia of it and 
iump dejectedly in his 


stter 
vel 


r do irly, 
‘ 


tomato. 


the 


lish, 


1odded to his butler, who 

m a silver salver, a dingy, 

bottle, holding the 
ntly out to the senator. 

said Cranmish in whispered 

1817!” 

Paxton took a large spoon, poured it full 

f the glorious wine, and then, with a loving 

put the spoon into the terrapin at the 

f dish and slowly moved the spoon 

n the steaming contents. Mean- 

me the servant had placed before Purdy 

ff string beans, paloise, and a 


Purdy looked 


sted brow 


“*Madeira!”’ 


‘ ‘* Daoaal vial 
we. Real Sercial 


nly crisp toast. 
shuddered. 
Paxton served the terrapin himself. 
‘Won't you |} some?” he asked of 
iy ith the first plateful before him, 
vant with a delaying 


nave 


gulped Purdy. “I'll 

: Paxton. ‘Although I 

don’t want to tempt you from the straight 
and narrow path.” 

Purdy gulped again and made no reply. 

i *rvant who sought to 

a spoon viciously into 

transferred a few of the 

ate and glared at them, his 

twitching from the fragrance of the 

n. His depression increased when he 

champagne, brought into the room 

butler, who opened a bottle with 

and grandiosely wet the 

iss of the host with the first pouring of 

[he butler moved toward Purdy. That 

senator turned down his glass 


ceremon) 


* asked Paxton. 
red, and there was a 
‘ sh whispered. 
Purdy growled at 
He was vicious 
his beans 
terrapin. 

him. He 

mates eating 

, which he 
Perrier, 
[hl *ntment burst 
rotest. Why had the 


ut for this fright- 


iceiess 


1 
juld these men, 

himself, or 
>and enjoy 
con- 


to 
It was 


he was 
sustenance, 
» fragmenta and fran rf 1? 
e lragments a! rauds of [ood: 
lurable, 
id with them the duck 
, it 


ed e press with 
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an exalted air, and the senator made the 
sauce from the blood and juices, concocting 
it in a large chafing dish and using subtle 
condiments and flavorings, including a 
spoonful or two of an old Cockburn port 
to give it flavor and body. The salad, which 
was crisp romaine covered with thin slices 
of alligator pear and garnished with narrow 
strips of red pepper, was served with a 
mousse of Virginia ham, a crowded arrange- 
ment that irked Paxton, but seemed ex- 
pedient, as Purdy had nothing left to eat 
but his own salad and some fresh toast, and 
Paxton did not want him sitting unoccu- 
pied while the others were at their ducks. 

Purdy was stern and silent. The fra- 
grances of the ducks and the permeating 
odors of the sauce were torturing him. 
Full of duck and terrapin and champagne, 
his companions were looking at life through 
a rosy haze, whereas he could tell them that 
there wasn’t anything rosy about life, not a 
thing. 

Paxton interrupted this train of thought 
with a sympathetic question about Purdy’s 
state of health; and, with a warning glance 
at his colleagues, skillfully and feelingly de- 
veloped Purdy’s rather short answer into a 
recital by Purdy of his symptoms and suf- 
ferings. Purdy brightened visibly and went 
into intimate detail, and the others 
tened with evident and kindly commisera- 
tion. For the next quarter of hour 
Purdy enjoyed himself thoroughly. 

The fresh strawberry soufflé that Paxton 
had selected for a sweet came on, and with 
it a compote for Purdy which, in his bright- 
ened mood, he ate with some relish. Sens- 
ing Purdy’s change in spirit, Paxton sought 
to encourage it. 

‘“* Let’s go into the library,”’ he suggested, 
“‘and have our coffee, smoke and get down 
to the real object of the meeting.” 

He escorted Purdy, put him in the big- 
gest and most comfortable chair. The 
butler brought the coffee and a tray on 
which were glasses of Dow’s port of 1890, 
and green chartreuse. Purdy 
head, and he refused a cigar. 

“Golly, Peter,” said Paxton, 
tainly are a strong-willed person! 
you smoke, even?”’ 

Purdy shook his head again. He didn’t 
dare speak for fear he might say yes. 

Cigars alight and all comfortably settled, 
Paxton began a monologue of seeming 
frankness. He went back to the election 
that had thinned the majority ranks in the 
Senate to their present attenuated condi- 
tion, where there were only a few votes to 
spare if all the majority members were pr 
ent to answer to their names on roll call. 
He sketched the difficulties that this situa- 
tion entailed on the party, and especially 
the difficulties it entailed on the leaders. 
He referred to the maneuvering and expedi- 
encies this forced on them, and regretted 
that among these was the temporary 
withholding of Purdy’s chairmanship. He 
said that this was only temporary, of 
course, and that the future would bring 
adequate recompense. He lauded Purdy 
for his loyalty and party spirit and the 
others broke in with flattering agreements. 

Then Paxton went into the future. He 
spoke of the things that were necessary to 
do, of the politics that must be played, of 
the obstacles that must be met, a 
lined the organization program, skillfully 
connecting Purdy with important phases 
of it and pointing out where he could be of 
incalculable service and gain much popular 
and party esteem. He tied Purdy in wit} 
this program in a manner that indicated 
Purdy’s assent and participation were fore- 
gone l Paxton’s This 


conclusions in 
general statement made, he returned to the 


lis- 


an 


Snook his 
“vou cer- 


Won't 


out- 


view. 


various features of it and took these up for 


discussion one by one. 

It was skillfully Paxton, 
being palpable about it, led Purdy to the 
top of the senatorial mountain 
him the political land flowing with milk and 
honey where Purdy might wander at his 
will, in the future, provided he was amen- 
able. 

And in the discussion that followed he and 
the deferentially sought Pi 


done. without 


and showed 


others irdy’s 
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opinions and seemingly laid great stress on 
his brief replies. 

Senator Purdy sat glowering and un- 
happy. The aroma of the burning tobacco 
maddened him. He needed a drink. He 
sought to concentrate on the questions and 
couldn’t, and his 
swers were perfunctory. The thought that 
kept hammering at him was that he was 
hungry, and these men were satiated with 
delicious food. Beating at his brain was 
that insistent, enraging protest over their 
pleasant condition and his miserable one. 
The injustice of it bore down upon him. 
The misery of it fanned his resentment until 
suddenly, as a fire breaks through the dry 
and shingled roof of a house, Purdy burst 
into flame. He pulled himself ponderously 
to his feet. 


“Oh, hell, 


discussions, but he an- 


Paxton,” he throatily ex- 
laimed, ‘“‘what’s the use of this? It’s all 
child’s play. Where do you men derive 
your authority, anyhow, sitting here and 
for a party that is 
posed of more than half the voters in 
country? Who made you commander in 
chief, I’d like to know? Who gave you the 
right or license to refuse me my chairman- 
ship? 


laying out plans com- 


this 


I am as good as any of you, and a 
my own right, and I don’t have 
to take orders from you, and you can’t fool 
me into thinking I do any longer either. I 
won't What right have you to 
to to” his voice trailed off into a wail 
of anguish—‘‘to eat the way you do? I’m 
going home.” 

Paxton sought to keep him, but Purdy 
shook him off and lumbered to the door. 
The others looked after him, Ashby laugh- 
ing, Petlow gravely, Cranmish smiling, and 
Meech anxiously and apprehensively. Pax- 
ton followed, trying to appease him, but he 
might as well have tried to detain 
raged elephant. A servant helped Purdy 


into his coat. 


senator in 


stand it. 


an en- 


**Good night,”’ | 
doors closed behin 


said brokenly, and t] 


d him. 


viii 


— gave no specific sign after his 
outburst at the Paxton dinner party. He 
to the f 
Senate and spent most of his time in 
office. Paxton called on him once or twice, 
but found Purdy unresponsive to 
vances. He sent Cranmish over, but Cran 
mish made no headway. Purdy listened 
heavily to what was said, was apparently 
not did 

peat his denunciation of his leaders, did not 


sessions of 


came infrequently 


his ad- 


interested, and though he not re- 
withdraw them. 
““He’s beyond m 


Paxton after a visit 


Cranmish to 


intended to 


said 
that was 
Purdy, but 


but a desultory 


soothe and cajole amounted 
conversation 
‘I can’t 


: : 1 
its over there like an ele 


to nothing 
about unimportant things. 
him out. He | 

sucking a sore paw, or would sit there like 
that if ar 


suck one of them. 


make 
yhant 
could 


elephant had paws and 


I couldn’t get any sort of 
a rise out of him.” 
“It’s that diet,” 


extreme conviction. 


Paxton asserted with 
“That attack of ver- 
j ] 


tigo and what that doctor told him 


the 


about 
usually 


He’s sore at all 


changed amenable 


a Bolshevil 
and especi V at us. 
} 


a man like Purdy, used to tl 


enormous meals a day, or four, and | 
every morsel he put 
that 
anything in 


attl ide 


between is lips, from 
sort of feeding to a diet that hasn't 
put 
mental lead him to 


strike his mother. We've got to find a way 


»eat, wit creating a 


that would 
0d into Purdy if ' 


feed him.” 


to get some real f 
to tie him down 

“That 
mish. “Li ver} 
tion, he 1 
satisfactory self-pity. He is an injurec 
son. He has a 
of his, by z 


injured, and put upon and suffering, 


ind forcibly 
‘ran- 


condi- 
exquisitely 


wouldn't help any,” said ( 
other man in his 
is enjoying a period of 
per- 
It was no fault 


And he’s 


not by 


grievance, 
iny chance. It never is. 
reason of his own indiscretions but because 
somebody found them out. Wherefore, 
being a sufferer, he intends to suffer all over 
and in | 


and sundry, including us.”’ 


the place, dentally get self levating 


re prisals or 
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The cause of Paxton’s immediate 
was the Railroad Bill, a mea 


before the Senate for 


eoncern 
ure that had 
been week and on 
which he hoped to arrange a vote in te 
d ys or so; on which it was nece ary 
him to get a vote as 
the debate had drifted into ma 
and nonorganization channels. 
vast and complicated measure 
of exceeding political 
ton and his party 
Though it could not be 
the interests of the Govert 
people in their method 
and distribution had beer 
the interest of 
there was ground for the suspic 


and 


VIS 


soon a possible becau e 


Importan 


the railroad 


there in the measure there 


ns that were not exactly inimical tot 
railroads and the big business that control 
them. In other 
graphs wherein the treatment of 
was political rather tl i 
Although the utmost pol! 


lraming 


words, there were 


the 


para- 
road 
omic 

had 
been used in the ure, 
and sops had been thrown, as eemed, 
to every conflicting interest, thi 
tion of the bill had been followed by a fight 
that was vicious and exceedingly disturb- 
interest that 
demand for 


presenta 


ing. The people had taken an 


was harassing in its certair 
amendments aimed 


potentially profitable sections, in a 


directly at the most 
political 
way; and there had been a support of these 
demands from enough of the 1 
ganization but now independent 


ominal or- 

enators, 
and the radicals, to make the passage of the 
uncertain. Also, there had 
cropped out disturbing government owner- 


Opp 


bill extremely 


ship propositior s, and intense 


to 


zoning and funding provi 
: , » + ~ 
perilous to the Paxton régime. 


oppositior to the orgar 


rity, In 
measure, had fostered 


partisan reasons, and 


was delicate, dangero 
Paxton’s 
: Bs | 
needed every vote he 
hold all he had. Repeated poll 
Senate, taken by the most expert ors 


Otherv 


position 


scouts, showed t} 
) 


tior 


pet 


and politically road meas 
could 


would be beater 1 if Paxtor 
get it 


g toa 
ten anyhow, 
public grew daily in 


He sent for M 


eect 


seems t 


imstances 


He's or 


my house tl 
He’s sore abou 
We've 

m in line.”’ 


Meec!} nodded and 


don’t delay, and don’t be 
‘ : 
ev 3} 


ness doesn’t WOrk, 


Continued on Page 123 
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TO THE MOVIES @ LETS SEE LETS SEE ADOLPHE 
TONIGHT RICHARD DIX IN MENJOU IN“EVENING ’ THEN 
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HOW ABOUT 
CLARA BOW IN 
“ROUGH HOUSE 
ROSIE?” 
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YES, OF COURSE 
wSA 
PARAMOULUAT 
PICTURE! 













ONE THING 
THE FAMILY 
AGREES ON, 
“IFITSA 
PARAMOUNT 
PICTURE 

T'S THE BEST 
SHOW IN 
TOWN.” 


GREAT, 
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aramount Guide to the Best Motion Pictures 
Check the ones vou have see H, Make a date for the others, and ‘A ( ‘omedy oF y é rors 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. LORI NCI VIDO} 
, - x i (OK 
rirLe PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE lov oe B i 
THE KID BROTHER Starring HAROLD LLOYD. Produced by Harold Lloyd Corporation = meal N ' 
| “ 
SORROWS OF SATAN ADOLPHE MENJOU, Ricardo Cortez, Lya de D. W. Griffith } . 
Putti, Carol Dempster MI 
fr | \ 
HOTEL IMPERIAL Starring POLA NEGRI. With James Hall and Mauritz Stiller fk ? na 3 
George Siegmann i \\ , , 
Cr Vit! 
Elinor Glyn’s IT Starring CLARA BOW. With Antonio Moreno Clarence Badger | AT on | ) 
(Cosmopolitan Magazine Story) } \ l 
NEW YORK Ricardo Cortez, Lois Wilson, Estelle Taylor, Wil Luther Reed 1. Grithel 
liam Powell, Norman Trevor 
LOVE'S GREATEST MISTAKE Evelyn Brent, William Powell, James Hall, Joseph Edward Sutherland 
(Liberty "’ Serial Story) ine Dunn 
LET IT RAIN Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. With Shirley Eddie Cline 
Aason 
Zane Grey's Jack Holt, Betty Jewel and Tom Kennedy John Waters 
THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 
THE TELEPHONE GIRL Warner Baxter, Madge Bellamy, Holbrook Blinn, Herbert Brenon 
May Allison, Lawrence Gray 
EVENING CLOTHES Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Virginia Luther Reed 
Valli, Noah Beery and Louise Brooks 
Elinor Glyn's RITZY Starring BETTY BRONSON. With James Hall Dorothy Arzner 
BLIND ALLEYS Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Evelyn Frank Tuttle 
Brent and Greta Nissen 
KNOCKOUT REILLY Starring RICHARD DIX. With Mary Brian Malcolm St. Clair " 
A KISS IN A TAXI Starring BEBE DANIELS Clarence Badger . ~ 
CASEY AT THE BAT Starring WALLACE BEERY. With Ford Ster Monty Brice 
ling, ZaSu Pitts and Sterling Holloway DORABLE M Dav t 
CABARET ; : tarring GILDA GRAY. With Tom Moore Robert Vignola : stor 
2s FR, Lee HAI OAS ‘Fe 
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At last you can have smooth Ff 


N. )W you can have in your Ford car the two 


benefits every Ford owner is seeking. 


1. Smooth starting and stopping. 


2. Almost complete freedom from carbon. 


Until recently these two benefits were con- 
Smoother starting and stopping 
An oil 


tradictory. 
had meant greater carbon formation. 
that would quiet the transmission bands would 
not correctly lubricate the engine. 


The solution came with the new Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘'E,’’ produced by Mobiloil Engineers 
after five years of engineering study and ex- 


periment 


This new Mobiloil “‘E,”’ placed on the market 
several months ago, has hada phenomenal suc- 
cess. It has been tested by Ford owners in every 
part of the country. And the most enthusiastic 
users of the new Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ are the ones who 


have compared it most closely with other oils 
for Fords. No other Ford oil has ever com- 
bined the many advantages which are found in 
the new Mobiloil “‘E."’ 


You do not want carbon in your motor. An 
engine choked with carbon cannot deliver its 
full power. It knocks on the hills. The cost of 
opening up the engine ts no trifle. 


Here, at last, is real freedom from carbon plus 
real smoothness in Ford starts and Ford stops. 
Here is real freedom from overheating. Here 
are all the good points of the old Mobiloil ““E”’ 
plus new ones. In perfecting an oil which was 
correct for the Ford transmission bands, the 
Mobiloil Engineers never lost sight of the 
major problem of providing correct lubrication 
for every frictional surface of the Ford engine. 


The new Mobiloil “"E”’ has a new margin of 
safety for the Ford transmission. But it also 


without adding to carl 


brings an extra margin of sa 
part of the Ford engine and 


Notice what this margin ¢ 
you in dollars and cents. 


Three welcome 


With less carbon you have 


movals to pay for. That is s 


With transmission bands 


all times, the bands wear lo 


fewer band replacements. T 


ber two 


With less friction in voure 


stantially reduced. 


And wit 


mum, bills for repairs and r 


a minimum, too 


That is say 


The marked economy of ! 


interest 


tO use 


you. Mobiloil act; 
But to these saving) 


VACUUM OIL COM 


Other branches and distributing 
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ord starts and 
yon troubles. 


v to every other 
1e Ford clutch. 


| safety means to 


avings 


ewer carbon re- 


ing number one. 


fe and pliable at 
rer. YOu pay for 
it is saving num- 


vine, wear 1s sub- 
wear at a mini- 
placements are at 
1g number three. 
ybiloil ““E™’ will 
ly costs you less 
ou must add the 


new pleasure in driving your Ford, which the 
new Mobiloil “E”’ gives you. 


Worth proving 


\ gallon can of the new, improved Mobiloil 
““E’’ will just fill your Ford crankcase. Drain 
off the old oil and refill with genuine 


Mobiuloil ‘‘] 


New smoothness in starting and stopping, 
more power and quicker pick-ups in traffic will 
immediately be apparent As the mileage 
mounts you will experience marked freedom 
from the expense of carbon removals, band re- 
placements and repair bills. 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the two new 
home-garage containers of Mobiloil ‘“E’’—the 
handy 5-gallon Tipper Box, and the newly- 
designed 10-gallon drum. These containers 
offer real convenience in handling oil in your 
own garage. See the Mobiloil dealer today 


» A N Y MAIN BRANCHES: 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, DGnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas ity, “Dallas. 


warehouses throughout the country 








What 
every Ford owner 
should know 


HE Ford Model T engine has been continued 

without major changes for over fifteen years 
duc to the ruggedness and re liability of its design It 
is of four-cylinder, L-head construction, and is 
water-cooled by thermo-siphon circulation 

Cast-iron pis f the conventional type are 
fitted with two piston-rings above the piston-pin 
and one below it. The edge of the bottom pistor 
ring groove is slightly chamfered to assist in prevent 
ing over-lubrication of the cylinder walls 


The splash circulating system of lubrication is 
employed. Oil is thrown from the flywheel to a fun- 
nel on the oil pipe, and drains through the pipe to 
the timing gears and the front splash trough. From 
there the oil flows back to the reservoir, thus mait 
taining the proper level in the other splash troughs 
The connecting-rod bearing caps dip into and splash 
the oil from the troughs in the form ofa fine spray 
or mist, which lubricates all engine parts 


In addition to the engine, the oil used in the Ford 
must provide efficient lubrication for the multiple- 
disc clutch and the planetary transmission. It must 
have the proper body and character to insure ade 
quate protection for the engine under all condi 
tions, and must promote smooth action of the 


transmission 


For these reasons, and many others, Gargoyle 
viloil “E” i commended for both summer 








Mobiloil © 
for Fords 











» York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
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Dattery buying simplified 


This easy way quickly 
determines a battery’s value 


F you want to be sure of getting a good bat- 
tery for your car, there are two ways of 
going about it. One way is to study carefully 
the complicated details of battery construction 
and make your decision from a technical 
standpoint. The other way, which is far less 
troublesome and just as safe, is to follow this 
simple, non-technical formula: 


1. Make certain that the battery is one of 
recognized merit. 2. Find out whether you 
can get prompt and efficient service when you 
need it, wherever you live. 3. Make up your 
mind that the price is neither too high nor too 
low for what you can reasonably expect. 


Apply this simple test to the Exide Battery 


and see how it meets these requirements: 


Point i. The first automobile to be started 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA - - 
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and lighted by storage battery power was 
equipped with an Exide Battery. This was 
back in 1911. And in the sixteen years that 
have elapsed, the Exide has steadily grown in 
popularity. The Exide built for your car is 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
storage batteries for every purpose. This leader- 
ship has been won through building batteries 
that last an unusually long time and cost little 


Exide 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 
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or nothing for upkeep. The millions of Exide 
Batteriesin use today are a testimonial that you 
can safely depend on to guide your choice. 

Point 2. There are more than 8000 Exide 
dealers located in cities and towns all over the 
United States. No matter where you live, you 
are certain to find a competent Exide man 
within easy calling distance—a highly im- 
portant advantage should your battery require 
attention. 

Point 3. When you price an Exide you'll 
find its cost agreeably low. In fact, it frequently 
sells lower than batteries of lesser reputation. 
And when you consider the length of service 
that you can expect from an Exide, you find 
it the thriftiest of all batteries in the end. 


FOR YOUR RADIO...There is an Exide Radio Battery 
of the right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
Also power units that stay charged from your house cur- 
rent. At radio and Exide Battery dealers’. 





EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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harsher method rhe one thing for you listance yet, but he 
to bear in mind Ist t we e yot to havee f the t ¢ ‘ ‘ t 
Purdy’s vote That's i rative. run t ‘ Phese ( 
‘I understand, William,’’ Meech an- w and lumbering, g i great 
wered in a whisper that trailed softly be- t retle 
hind him as he tiptoed to the doo ‘ in t ebe ‘ e the i 
il te I I t « ta i 
Ix Nid VOI! i é 
Vetede or two later il te 1 revolting After he re he ( t 
- breaklast of a iuseal yt co ) f ( iweit ] ‘ ‘ é ‘ 
I ind a mushy cereal, two pieces of dr ible avore ther 
d tastele toast and a cu] 1 the most i ut ‘ yre 
trociou mitatior ol coties whict ne r it ‘ the é a re 
forced his body to accept while |} yu tno ‘ 
earned for sausage he went to see | I ‘ g J 1 eve re t ( 
( tor topping t W t the Ser re A u ‘ eT W ‘ 
te He Ww is partie ] iri\ OW I r ! t | t 4 ‘ ) 1) ‘ t 
t t morning, for the ook had it t Just ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
le ope the door between the bre ist plement l it ‘ I ‘ 
I mand the kitchen, and the pre - ! 400V ecret came j ( 
fasted on bacon and egys, it happened, and ) ed S¢ tor D ‘ ‘ ( i 
had some hot biscuits and a large pot of ‘What does he want?” growled Purdy Lee 
coffer The combined fragrances of these **Didn’t say.” he became c ( 
de ious foods floated out to torture the “What does he lo like he want ; tical { iné would 
Same as usual —the la the fu ‘ 
ne there | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wy ¥ me to a p e to get it ‘ P 
Tell him to ster eR B 
Good mor ! le ‘ W ‘ I 
1 e Drecheste } most r n Dre est ‘ 
( id ing to the drooping P wit ou L) 
itstretched hand and mile tha ‘ iM ‘ I 
¢ ligent about ! it i (y 
ml far as 1 eve \ | 
Morning,’ 4 wered Pu a £ L¢ i 
Dre ‘ té a 1 wit! i ‘ thu 
+ ist | rey . l + ‘ + l I j T) » 
- \ 
I ny ¢ H A t 
Oh, I’m well enoug i teste en¢ ! ( > 
Have a seat. Is there me ] 1o ester ¢ ( e-te 
‘Wel is lor that e¢ Lyre este ‘ ‘ 
pulling a chair e to Purd f Ca l t ‘ f 
improvement continues, I shall be able to settling himself in it~ ‘‘as to that th “We ca indoubte 


your medicatior 













itinued on P« 
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YOU ALWAYS RECOGNIZE 


THE THOROUGHBRED 


qe haste and high pressure 
ro 
\ (6 in the saddle virtually every- 


where, the Pierce-Arrow 1s still pains- 

takingly built by hand. 

Into every detail of its construction 
body as well as chassis—goes 

that almost reverent care for which 

Pierce-Arrow workmen have ever 

been renowned. And while such 


precision and fidel- 


Children who are now infants will 
be well along in school age before 
the Pierce-Arrow purchased today 


need be resold. 


And even then it will still look the 


part of the thoroughbred it 


essentially is. For, as you sense the 
quality strain instantly in the lines 
and attitude of a blooded animal, 


you also rec Og- 





ity to an ideal are 
not customary in 
these fast-moving 
times, they ZO far 


to explain why the 





years always deal 
kindly with a 


Pie r ¢ e-A rrow. 


nize it in the ap- 


pearance and 


the 
movement of even 
the oldest Pierce- 


A rrow. " # y r 





The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N.Y. 





PIERCE 
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Drechester and t} mn a measure 


















































confidence; and in order, also, that he In the case 
might determine how best to benefit | I 
elf in the situatic hester left wit elief ( 
an understanding t matter wou ( Don’t 1 
discussed again at conference Brews \ A | 
Purdy remained in his office and reviewed rst big ide 
th ad been said Che farmer 
His first impulse was to go to Paxton and for instance, the lo form a 
r at ’ Th t A i ‘ A 
ng for the ' t ~ t 
1s not normal, either mer er words 
r politica Ordina ‘ 1 be 7 polit 
as a loyal organization member, he w i | 
have set about doing whatever he ild t Don't j 
defeat the plans of Drechester. As it wa Such at ight irred to me 
he sat back and considered t SC pla wit? that nt t ‘ 
relation to himself, to Paxton, to the or Should ler it 
ganization and to the future r. a tt Brewer ver | 


‘Why tell Paxton?” he asked himself. “If you go into a combination of t 
“Why not show Paxton?’ with Drechester at the head 











Here was a chance ! the le lf ere A } 
to establish himself ul lepende g would D ; va } 
enator, and it might be taken without If any good result ame out of it D 
persor al risk, because the voters ‘ vould get ( ré i t i 
s state were unea er present vork he m ‘ ] | 
ns, were showing lependence You have 
Ives, were cutting loose from j Drechester , 
party fealties and were disconcertingly ur ‘Not one 
responsive to the usual rallying cri Purdy ‘Well, why push him along the \ 
considered all these angles of the tuatior not do somet! t i 
and he did not go to Paxtor Instead, he Enos,” said Purd ] tere 
sent for his secretary, rewe Wha anid r elf l —_ — ee — J 
Brewer was loyal t ind wa Do the san ‘ I Automa Ten ‘ | { ‘ 
censed as Purdy over y’s humiliat Form a | 
Dy the leaders. Not that he in ar y way You don’t need t fea 
considered Purdy as a leader, but he felt ‘I don’t understand 
at al he ae of ee, Fy Cy sme en The sa arvelous Instrument 
hould not have been deprived of what made to order. Paxton has only thr 4 
rightfully belonged to him by virtue of all votes to spare on t Ra id B 
senatorial precedent and service There two of those are fel son the ot 





were no reservations or quibblings in the Now, from all I hear, those tw a : Ek. . AMIN} t | \ 





private relations of Purdy and Brewer have to quit him. They int st F le P RR 
Lor v and intimate association had built ip afl That leave im just e vote t t ( 
f kness and confidence between them r d That vote an be 3 ir vote 
consulted Brewer on all | mpor ce. The others are all nailed down. T! - 
tant actions, and Brewer talked to Purdy f what a leverage that give : 
more freely than he did to any other person ‘*But suppose I do vote against the | J 





Brewer had his own ideas as to whi rhat practically puts me outside the pa 





Purdy should do. These were belligerent ‘Whosaid anything about voting 
1deas. Brewer expressed them in a e bill? 
voice, out of the side of his mouth, but | ‘What do you mean then?” , ' P \ \] 
talk was fighting talk just the same ‘Do some advertising. Throw a ur er ( 
othem. Make themt you are { ‘ 
xI ' ~ 4 { 


: y NOS,” asked Purdy, ‘“‘what do you ‘“Advertise? How?” : ’ 


4 think Drechester wanted?” Make a spee iid Brewer, the light | 




















‘Something for himself,’”’ Brewer ar f battle in his eye “They are watching 
swered. ‘*‘That’s a cinch.” every move you make. They are riding herd \\ 
“You don’t think much of Drecheste ou night and da You don’t owe ther oie , 
do you? inyt ng Get up 1 day or ind iet \ . : ' , / ~ ‘ 
know him.”” And the finality of that ome highfalutin’ stuff about the necessitie ‘ : : F , ( N oa, a. Be 
reply closed further consideration of that of the common people, the need of progres ; a : 
phase of the topic the party’s affairs, the new day that : : I l uu 
“Well,” continued Purdy, “when you dawning wherein t vested ‘ mu rat 
come ht down to it, he did wa me ickle ¢ t e | i 1 t 
thing for himself, but he didn’t put it that f stuff. Don't that iv ( 
‘He wouldn’t,’” was Brewer’s comment by an attack on the part react 
Purdy then outlined the conversation methods. They e a-runnin’; you ca t 
that had just taken place “What do you bet on that 








think of the idea in a general way? ne ‘Let’ KK at the ther le t it lf t | re: 

isked. rgued the prudent Purd » ne " 
“Old stuff in a new form,” Brewer ar don’t come to me. Suppose they make 1 t | ' 

swered ‘Ever since there’s been a Senate advances. That w get not ng tor me put + ¢ ¢ | : . 

there have been combinations against the the reputation of being al ter, andt! lg es + 

leaders to force concessions for the rank the defeat of the Railroad Bill will be a body : | \ 

and file, or to throw out the leaders and get w for them, it W t lata The J 

their jobs, or for forty other things, mostly mtinue in power, Just t ne : 

to the personal and political advantages of ext two yea! P I 

the combiners. All there is novel in thi ‘Shucks!”” was Brewer’ ym 

idea of Drechester’s is to camouflage it asa _t} autiou d 

movement for the benefit of some strong yencl “OT durse, the deleat of t! R 

section of the voters, to label it with a road Bill won't | them, 

name that will give it the aspect of a move them to the ankles, just the same i 

ment or a crusade or a concerted demand eve! n the hundred-to-one ince it 

for aid and justice for the people instead they don’t come acr t time to get 

of letting it ridé as a political hold-up for your vote, there are other just as in 

the benefit of the members of it, both hers portant as the tailroad B ming a 

in the Senate and back home among the and they car t fall dow nt A stand 


‘That’s a blunt way of putting it, Enos.” will be worth a whole | f they fina The Compass of Industry 
“Well, what’s the use of our 1 } it they you ft 





wo ds about it ? Look it over st t ny y 4 j \ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
Drechester and his gang do form he don’t you t they w t ret " 
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Here are good pipes. 


So sweet, so mellow, so 
mild is Milano that every 
tobacco seems finer when 
the smoke rolls out of 


Milano’s stem. 


For Milano is made of 
century-old Italian briar— 
hand-fashioned into a 


bowl of supreme beauty. 


Scores of shapes. Smooth 


finish, $34.50 up — rustic 


finish, $4.00 up. 


“INSURED” 


Each Milan 


protection by a special “policy 


insured” for your 


And the policy is “underwritten 


| 


by the litthe White Triangle on the 


stem 


WM. DEMUTH & CO 
230 Fitth Ave., N.Y 


Makers of Fine Pipes 





They’ve got to have you. I tell you it’s a 


certainty.” 


“on ” 
Enos, 


said Purdy, after sitting silent 
for a space, “you have hit the nail on the 
head. I’ll do some advertising. Will you 
get me up a speech?” 

“Sure,” said Brewer. “TI’ll fix you up 
something that will give Bill Paxton nervous 
prostration.” 

xT 

T BECAME clearly apparent to Senator 

Purdy before nightfall that he was tagged 
and tabulated in the minds of the insur- 
gents as, at least, a potential recruit to their 
foray. Three others of the antiorg: 
forces, Gilian, Masterman and Bend 
called on him, each taking Purdy’s : 


nization 











ment with the insurgents as established, 
each outlining a plan for the bloc to carry 
on the good work that would start with the 
defeat of the Railroad Bill, and each hint- 
ing, with protestations of a sole desire to 
serve the people, that in case no better 
leadership could be obtained, which was 
doubtful, he would assume the captain’s 
place and direct operations for the benefit 
of the proletariat. 

“Enos,” said Purdy to the watchful 
3rewer, after Bender had left, “I have 
been talking to a few of these insurgents 
today.” 

“Yes?” 


““Seems like they all are agreed on the 





t 


advantage of a bloc, but are a 





verse in their ideas over who shall boss it.”’ 


“Every one is for himself as 


leade - | 
suppose.”’ 

“That’s what I gather.” 

“They all would be. There isn’t one of 
that gang who doesn’t think he’s a heaven- 
sent Moses to lead the people out of their 
difficulties, and every darned one of them 
found himself in the bulrushes.”’ 

“You don’t think the personal equatior 


None of them 


enters into it, do you, Enos? 


(- 





for a famous banker there. This banker, 
out of the kindness of his heart, had divulged 
certain pieces of confidential information, 
in which Lemuel was allowed to share 
Is it my fault that Lemuel was simple 
Answer me, could I help it that Lemuel is 


a sucker?’ 

Mr. Higsbee tapped his chest gently but 
firmly, but his whiskers would have been 
enough. They were as white as the new 
flown snow. 

‘‘And as for me,”’ he continued — he was 
at his best just then; his self-pity and his 
enthusiasm clouded his voice—‘‘as for me, 
what did I do but kindness? When Lemuel 
was plucked clean, didn’t I buy his share 
of the Agamemnon pulp mill? Was it my 
fault if I turned around and sold it two 
months later at a profit? And I'll tell you 
one thing more 4 

Mr. Higsbee pointed toward the coffee 
urn, and something told him he was doing 
better than he had hoped. Mrs. Higsbee 
was staring at him, fascinated. Even Mer 
lin’s thin mouth had opened 

“Yes,” said Mr 
more, and take it or leave it, as you pl 
I hope to die if ever in my life I dida 
to Lemuel Gower.” 


Higsbee, ‘‘one thing 





Through the maze of Mr. | 
thoughts came the voice of Doctor 





hope, and its tone aroused his 


‘“*And so it wouldn't be fair to either of us 
if I didn’t warn you to expect the worst 
With perfect rest, we may help matters 
but your heart i 

A feeling of wonder made Gideon's eyes 
open slightly, but that was all. He could 
always control his expression when he 
chose, and he controlled it then, though 
something told him that it was no matter 
that nothing mattered 

“Why not say what you mean?” he sug 
gested Gideon spoke without a quaver 
‘You won't startle me, young mar 0 
you mean I’m going to die?” 
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has any idea of advancing his ow? political 


fortunes, has he 


an Mr. Bryan had 


more t 
when he made his cross-of-gold speech! 


And, speaking of speeches, 


here’s yours.” 


‘Sure; the one you are going to make.” 

Purdy took the manuscript that Brewer 
handed to him and thumbed over the type- 
written pages. 

‘Is it a good speech, Enos?” he asked. 


“Tt’s a bird,’ 


tomorrow that you are going to make it, 


said Brewer. “Give notice 
and then go to it 

“What does it say aed 

“Oh, it demands progress, and aligns 
you with the forward-lookers, and espouses 
the cause of the people, and all that sor 
of bunk; but it doesn’t put you off the 


rvation so far you can’t hop back if 


rese 
that seems desirable.” 

“In other words, it is a warning, not a 
commitment.” 


“Just so, and it lays the foundations for 


the Purdy bloc.” 
** All right,’ t 
over, and if it needs any fixing up we can 


do that this afternoon or tomorrow. 


’ said the senator, “I'll look it 





9 


What’s the news this morning? 
“YT hear that Paxton lost a couple of 

Is that so? What ones?”’ 

“T get it pretty straight that Webb and 
lavish walked gut on him. Things got 


} 


t for them. Their party leaders and 
r 


the folks back home laid down on them so 
nard they had to quit.” 
“That's a bad blow for Paxton, isn’t it?” 
‘Almost fatal, but it’s great for us.” 


‘“*How so?’ 

“Tt gives you a tail hold on the situation 
with a downhill drag. It leaves Paxtor 
with only one vote to the good, and that’s 


yours 
YOu! 


> 
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close.”’ 
Purdy pondered this a few m 


“Well, Enos,” rhe aid, I re kor Tt? 


speech of mine will attract more attention 





than any speech I ever made 

He busied himself at his desk until on 
o'clock, when his great body, maltreated a 
usual at breakfast with mere shreds and 
imitations of honest sustenance, demanded 
food, and ‘he went over to the Senate 
Restaurant. Paxton and a few othe vere 
at table together They all greeted him 
cordi 

“Good morning, senator,” said Paxt 








4 ay v 4 - 
ing away from the table that held various 
appetizing luncheon dishes “lo am or 
going to get a bite 

“Have it with us,” per ted Paxton. 
“Tt will give u 

“Thank you ju tid Purd 
“but [ll sit over ent toa 
table some dist: e hi 
meager order, and sat and looked mood 
at Paxton and the others, w} vere eating 
heartily of filling and sustaining foods. As 
he swallowed his insipid rations | resent 


ment flamed again. 
What right had they t » De t it ny ¢ y ter 


and salads and pie when he wa tarving 
on gree egetables? 

Green vegetables! H vathed thoss 
words. He abominated su counterfeit 
food. Damn them, he'd w them! 

He left his table, went up to the Senate 
Chamber, watched for a pI tunit 
secured recognition fror t 
gave notice that on Wedne la te 
he would submit a few rem: the 
pending measure 

TO BE CONCLI IED 

























































Continued from Page 11 





The doctor nodded, and then looked 
startled himself, for Gideon Higsbee had 
begun to whistle softly and to rotate his 
hand at his wrist “So that’s that,’” he 
might 


g would call my bluff 


said at length sh have knowr 
somethin 

Doctor Follenshope stared Gideon's 
face was impassive; his eyes were cool and 
quiet 

“Tf there’s anything on your mind”’— it 
was clear to see that Doctor Follenshope 
admired him, without knowing why—‘“‘any 
way that I can help i 

‘Fiddlestick 


cs!”’ said Gideon Higsbee. 
‘Young mz f 


lon’t you set me down f 





squealer! > been a gambler all my ‘ 
and I guess I can stand it when I’m out ona 
limb. There’s nothing on my mind but 


I’m thinking of my 


what there was before 
ea" 


wife, that’s all just thinking of my wife.”’ 


ir 


M*® HIGSBEE had done it. Out of the 
4 past it had come, or out from wherever 
he had put it~ that vision of Lemuel Gow- 


ers Droad and 


It seemed 
and yet the distance whicl 


honest features 


no time at all, 


he had traveled seemed almost measureless 





since he and Lemuel had last met f 





face Standing in the private room of his 





office, he could hear the sounds of activity 


outside his mahogany door; out the win- 
dow, beneath little plumes of steam and a 


darker pall of smoke, lay the roofs of the 





city, ending only at the river; and hardly 
ending there, for bridges seemed to carry 


the spirit of it over to other lands. In the 


distance, far toward the horizon, he could 
see snow, and that was all, the only vestige 
of a past which might remind him of Lemuel 
and of Agamemnon, Maine. Nevertheless, 
t was all about him. He could remember 
the very stillness and the chill in the air, 
which gave even occasional noises an icy 

ng the bark ng of a dog, the curious 
ining of the snow beneath the run- 





ners of asleigh. There was the v illage store 





ONCE AND ALWAYS 











Would it still be there, with its odor of 
spices mixed with bad tobacco smoke, that 
made its Warmth somehow exot and finer 
than the warmth of home He duld ever 
remember Lemuel’s voice " de 
voted ‘By hooky, Gideor lre the 
smartest feller now! You'd have to go to 
Bangor, I bet, to find as elle 

To Bangor t was enough to make one 
smiie, even In those da! for Lemuel rea 
meant it as his highest praise. To Lemue 
Bangor was a city teeming with the speed 
and knowledge of ent age, where wit 
and eloquence scintillated unchallenged | 
a wondering world here ar wonde 
that Gideon had al fe f Lemus 
mild ntempt? He fe t nd vet a 
imp we sing ir throat. Fror silve 
box on his desk he selected a cig ghted 
t Y ymu Lemu 
nim st tnere in spite of 
the smoke and the noises outside e room, 
awkward and lanky, pulling off his mitter 
and dusting the snow from | t 
eon Higsbee smiled thoughtfully and flicked 
the ash from his cigar 

Once i SuUCKeT aiwa t t 

Said beneath Nis breath; and, neverthels 
ne nad to smile 

He had done nothing even te 
dishonest He could eve ( Mrs. Hig 
bee in the eye and say he had not. Tho 
three men who had appeared on the eve 
ning stage from the railroad had their pro 
fession stamped all over them a al \ me 
except Lemuel might have seen, even wher 


not assisted b the ry ia pr ite wire 


from Bangor to New Yorl After Lemuel 


had spoken to them, he had: mentioned 
them agai! It was amusing still to remem 
ber that Lemus n his lus ofit nad 


Gideon Higsbee smiled faintly and pushed 
a button on his desk The ser ¢ nr 


office was always quick and unobtrusive 


Continued on Page 130 
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as your perfumes and cosmetics. 


- 





May we present an old, old friend .. . 
in a new dress? 


Good old Blue-jay .. . the never-failing 


friend of your feet... in a new pack- 





age and with new efficiency. Blue-jay 
in the 1927 mode! 


Please don’t be apprehensive. We | 
haven’t changed the old reliable Blue- 
jay formula... the magic medication 
that has conquered over fifty million ; 
foot annoyances. But this is an aes- 
thetic age. And Milady demands new 
daintiness in every toilette accessory. 


So we’ve given Blue-jay a new and 
creamy-white pad to replace the famil- 
iar blue one...the better to blend with 
the pearly pinkness of Milady’s skin. 
We’ve shaped the disc of médication 
so that it fits over the odd-shaped corn 
without spreading . 


ae 


concentrating 
the magic wax on the callous spot. 


And finally, we’ve given Blue-jay its 
new package ...a comely substantial 
carton instead of the old-style paper 
so that Blue-jay may be as 


envelope... 
good-looking in your bathroom cabinet 
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hardly a luxury for anybody but for a da 
ag y W ¢ any suggestion of 
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difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 
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This Spring, clean house the easy 
way—let The Hoover take charge! 


“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


Springtime means housecleaning: 
time, in millions of well-kept homes. «4 
But what does housecleaning-time 
mean in yours? 

Does it mean turmoil and confusion, : 
the house upset—draperies on the line, "7 
rug-beating on the lawn, drudgery and 
weariness without end? 

It needn't. Not if you let The 
Hoover take charge! 

Housecleaning with The Hoover is a simple 
and easy job. There isn’t a nook or cranny that’s 
out of its reach. 

Its light handy dusting tools are designed to 
search out every spot where dust may settle, 
whether on walls, door frames, draper- 
ies, upholstery or whatnot, and its 





strong suction whisks every 
speck into its dust-tight bag. 


You 


Having a Hoover is like 
having a jewel of a servant 
that nevertalks back ortires. 
A servant that cleans house 
with everything in place! 

And above and beyond 


this usefulness The Hoover 





HOOV 


It BEATS.-: 





can 

have “Positive Agita- 
tion” not only in the famous 

Model 700 Hoover but in Model 


543 a lower-priced Hoover as well: 


Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies and 
in Canada 


as it Sweeps 


performs regularly the hardest cleaning 
duty with undreamed-of thoroughness 
and ease—the cleaning of carpetings 
and rugs. 
By virtue of its revolutionary clean- 
ing principle, “Positive Agitation,” the 
eS - new Hoover beats out and sweeps up 
; from floor coverings in the ordinary 
time an average of 131°, more dirt 
than even the celebrated former 
Hoover model. 

It is far and away the finest cleaning instru: 
ment ever devised for the home—the swiftest, 
deepest, surest cleaner so far known. 

You can afford The Hoover—your Author: 

ized Hoover Dealer will deliver you 
one complete with dusting tools 







now for only $6.25 down, balance 







monthly 






Telephone him. Save your 
time and labor. This Spring, 






clean house the easy way— 
let The Hoover take charge! 


THE HOOVER COMI 


NORTH CANTON, OH 
















as it Cleans 
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é tar most, that Gideon pressed 
he button, a suave young man with a pale 
G “re sa jeon, ““make me out a 
‘ for ten thousand dollars at compound 
( 6 we ent, lor thirty years, pay- 
e to the name on this paper, and be 
ready t vith me night to Agamemnon, 
pre 

George lid not ppe d “Do 
now at me ) sir?’’ he 
No,” s Gideo and don’t let ‘em 
ip and make an excuse. And, George, 

I \! e 1 want to see him.” 
\ Alt also appeared noiselessly and 
in equal prormptness. He was a man 
leterm e age, with iron-gray hair, 





and slender fingers 








Jin iid Gideon, when the door was 
ed ou and I've been working to- 
ether for a g tim We've done lots of 
eculiar things. Jim’’— Mr. Higsbee hesi- 
f s though he was embarrassed 
n'tlaugh. I beg of you not to laug} 
iy conscience is troubling me.” 
Mr. Altyne did not laugh. ‘‘ Has the doc- 


you something?” 


‘“*Doctors are 
liars!’’ said Mr. Altyne, with 
W hy notsell hima block 


ee nodded 





nat mining stoc! we've got outside?” 
1 


For amoment Mr. Higsbee’s eyes lighted 





ind he stroked } whiskers softly, but then 
t nook his nead 
No, Jin he said The thir I've 
jone have perhaps not all been strictly hon- 
est, but then why) hould I be ethical? I 
t: regret ar of then I’ve never 


aoubie-crossed a man unless he tried to do 
and until that doc- 
‘d almost forgotten that 


except once 

of me | 

one thing I can 

lo that will I'm going 
to Agamemnon, Maine, tonight.’’ 

Mr. Altyne did not change his expression. 
at Gideon as a man might 
1as speculated largely upon human 

until he surprised by nothing. 
Without unkindness and without vulgarity, 
Mr. Altyne looked at Gideon with eyes that 


there s onl 


make me feel better 


ne time. Now 


iooKked 


frailty 





ce the ve 


eemed to pier of Gideon's whisk- 








With that check you've just been 
ordering 
yes uid Gideon, Have ou any- 
thing to sa 
Or e} Altyne, “that in my 
experience | i that conscience in 
st mer elative, depending 
on healt! n if you wanted to 
the w ( I'd be right behind 
yu, CO é > or no conscience —and I’m 
t laughing, Gideor 
Iv 


the occu- 
from the 
It was not 
rience to Gideon, 


that 
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because they stared not only with vulgar 
curiosity but with honest admiration. The 
pale, metropolitan face and watchful eyes 
of George were eclipsed by Mr. Higsbee’s 
and venerable magnificence. The 
pearl-gray spats upon his patent-leather 
shoes, his gold-headed cane and smooth silk 
hat were like a dream come true, like a liv- 
ing, rustic fairy tale of benevolence and 
wealth Mr. Higsbee looked upon the 
occupants of the barge and smiled; he 
seemed to be bubbling over with an un- 
geniality Mr. Higsbee managed 
even to smile at the dingy room they showed 
him at the Agamemnon House, though he 
shuddered inwardly to think that he had 
once admired such quarters; and when he 
and George were on the snow again, plod- 
ding up the street, Mr. Higsbee was still 
cheerful 


et reorge,”’ 


suave 


usual 





he said, ‘‘I feel better. Oddly 
enough I already feel better, and I know 
why it is. It is because I am going to doa 
kindness here. If you have a chance to do 
a kindness, do it, George.” 

He looked sin- 
gularly out of place, somewhat like a rare 
orchid in a cabbage patch. To George it 
that Mr. Higsbee was becoming 
very and that the 
houses on the single street, with the turn- 
ings and trimmings on their porches, were 
overpoweringly grotesque. 

‘Did you used to live here?”’ said George, 
staring unsympathetically about him. ‘* Did 
you used to live here —-honest?”’ 

Mr. Higsbee twirled his cane. ‘‘It all de- 
pends upon standard of 
George,” hesaid. ‘‘ But —yes, I used to live 
Don't scoff at it, George, don’t scoff. 
A town like this is the backbone of our na- 


George shivered slightly. 


seemed 


queer, snow-covered 


one’s ethics, 


here. 
tion, George; and keep your eye on the 
man you are about to see. He is growing 
rare, George, very rare.” 

Gideon remembered the house. It looked 
like Lemuel Gower. A native frame build- 
ing out of proportion, with storm windows 
which glared frankly and openly upon the 
afternoon. Yet Gideon still felt 
benevolent and joyful, and younger, too, 
for perfect peace was stealing over him al- 


winter 


ready 

Lemuel Gower looked older, but there he 
was standing in the musty hall, awkward 
and angular in his shabby coat, and essen- 
tially just the same. There was the same 
faith, the same childish wonder in his eyes, 
he same admiring smile upon his rustic 
lips; and Lemuel was glad to see him 
I] His corncob pipe fell to 





pathetically glad 


the carpet and tears stood in his eyes 
‘Is it kept saying 
I want to know, I want to know!”’ And 


you, Gideon?” he 
he ushered them into the sitting room. 

Mr. Higsbee himself upon a 
rocking-chair, because it was the only chair 


seated 


ven an approximation of com- 

fort, and endeavored to balance his silk hat 
knee. The feat, 

somewhat difficult, because the chair kept 


that offered ¢ 


upon his however, was 
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moving backward, prompting him to kick 
out his legs and making him aware that his 
position was not a little awkward. How- 
ever, even if the chair had gone over back- 
ward, and Gideon with it, he would only 
have had to look at Lemuel to feel com- 
pletely self-possessed. 

‘“* And how has the world been using you, 
Lemuel?” he asked. 

It all was just the same. The honest joy 
of Lemuel made it seem like yesterday 
since they had last met, and Gideon felt 
perfectly, patronizingly at ease 

“Gosh, Gid!”’ said Lemuel Gower. 
‘Gosh! It’s good to see you. It’s kind of 
you to come in like this, but I’ve always 
told the boys at the store, ‘Gid ain’t proud,’ 
I’ve always said. ‘If he was to come in now 
he’d just set on the cracker box like he al- 
ways did.’ How’s things going, did you 
say? Notso good, Gid. But now I've seen 
you, they’re going a whole lot better.’ 

Gideon smiled, not even endeavoring to 
conceal his smile. The utter guilelessness of 
Lemuel was so remarkable that he would 
not have believed it real unless he had re- 
membered. He stole a glance at George, 
who was sitting in the corner, and was glad 
to see that George was transfixed and star- 
ing 

“Oh!” said “And 
been the matter, Lemuel?” 

Lemuel Gower stuffed some tobacco in 
his pipe and blinked in a puzzled way. ‘It 
was speculation, Gid,”’ he said. ‘‘It seemed 
awful good. letter came to me in the mail 
from some parties in Chicago. They had 
heard of me being a representative citizen 
of the town and invited me to subscribe to 
an oil well that was just due to come in. I 
investigated and subscribed, and what do 
you think?” 

Gideon kicked out his feet to keep his 
balance and grasped at his silk hat. ‘‘ How 
much did you put in?’ 

Lemuel 
“Why, as much as ! said 
“Then I took a mortgage on the house, and 
then—do y 

TT _ 
come in.”’ 

Lemuel’s mouth fell open in blank amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Gid,”’ he said, ‘“‘you do beat me 
how you know things. Ain’t you the 
smartest feller? I always said you'd have 
to go to Bangor to find anyone as slick as 
you.” 

Something of Gideon’s patronizing ease 


Gideon. what has 


looked innocently surprised. 


could,”” he 


ou know what happened?’ 


said Gideon. ‘‘ The oil well didn’t 


had gone and astonishment took its place. 
“And now 
‘‘What are you going to do? 
“On, Lemuel, ‘“‘I ain't worryin’ 
I got my two hands yet. I guess I'll haul 
wood for a spell, and then when I get some 
more saved up, maybe another chance will 
come. There do seem to be opportunities 
up here if I only took ’em right, though | 
never'd be as sharp as you.” 
Gideon coughed. che room 
and stifling, and his head began to 


you're cleaned out?” he asked 


said 


seemed 
} 


ciose 
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said Gideon, 





ache. ‘‘ Lemuel,” “do you re- 
member those three parties who 


who had a private wire to New York?” 


came here 


Lemuel Gower nodded. *‘* Yes,”’ he said. 
‘That was another opportunity.” 
““Another what?”’ Again Gideon was 


obliged to kick out to keep his balance 

““Another opportunity,” said Lemuel 
“It was just my luck, Gid. The market 
didn’t go right, and I lost more money.” 

For the first time in years Gideon Higs- 
bee’s eyes grew wide with wonder. He had 
never asked for Lemuel’s opinion on that 
old transaction. He had taken it for granted 
that Lemuel, like other disillusioned ones, 
would know he had been cheated 

“*Are you joking with me, Lemuel?”’ he 
asked. 

Lemuel’s blank stare was ar 
self. ‘‘Why, Gid,” he said, 
Of course I know some conundrums, but | 
never just plain joke.” 

Gideon perched himself nearer the edge 
of his chair. The nap on his silk hat 
becoming rumpled. ‘‘And you thought 


those men were honest, those three sharpers 


answer in it 


‘Il never oke! 


Was 


who took your money? 
Lemuel protesting hand He 
looked surprised and pained. ‘*‘ Now, Gid,” 


he said soothingly there’s no use in call 


raised a 


ing ‘em hard names. They were mistaker 
just like me. We all make mistakes.” 
“Mistaken!” 


Gideon's \ 





ended in a squeak ‘Yo 
Those three men were 
They stole your mone} st 


hear me 

It did not seem possible Not in a farce 
comedy 
Lemuel’s pipe fell 


would it have seemed 


to the floor, Dut he did 


ansfixed 


not bother to pick it up. Hesat tr 
staring at Gideon Higsber ‘I want t 
know,’ said Lemuel. ‘Il want to know 
How do you know they were crooks? They 
were nice, pleasant-spoken fellers 

‘“‘How do I know it?’’ Gideon looked 


hopelessly about him. After all, how did he 


know it? “‘Why, anyone could tell they 
were crooks! It was the rankest confidence 
game 

Words failed Gideon. He paused for 
breath, and then cont very quietly 





and very patiently mind how | 
know it, Lemuel. Just take my word. | 
do, and that’s what I’m here for now 


Lemuel, because I did know I t 


hadn't occurred to me 


guess i 
until the other day 
but I guess I cheated you just as much as 
they did.”’ 

“How's that, Gid?’’ Lemuel 
-d a bony hand behind his ear My 
hearin’ 
said you did what? 





ain't so good as it used to be 


Gideon paused a moment to colle« 
thought. It flicul 


was diff 
than he had believed 


t nis 


icult--more difficult 


f 


‘Lemuel,”’ 
very carefully, ““we were 
remember? 
all that mill; I’ve always wanted to get 


Continued on Page 135 
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A STYLE 
AND A PRICE 
FOR EVERY 
MAN 



















A FEW HAND-SEWED 
MODELS AT $1! 
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ALL OVER THIS COUNTRY MILLIONS OF MEN WEAR 





| Of course there are reasonsemany occasion - dress, business and_ sports. . 
fe of them! COMFORT. Each original model before 
ini EXPERIENCE. Not the least reason by _it is adopted is designed on the foot of 
i} /Wee! any means is experience-those yearsthat a man and worn to make certain of : 
WE have mastered the intricate processes the provisions for comfort. 
.. of fashioning leathers into worthy shoes. VALUE. The greatest reason of all is 





VARIETY. The merchants who fit you _ the Selz dominant idea of giving more 
with Selz shoes show you a great choice and more value. 


' - . . 
of models, one sure to match the indi- The result is an ever increasing multi- 
viduality of your feet. tude of men who are wearing Selz shoes 
. STYLES. Authoritative styles for the season after season. Here are six of the 





variety in tastes, styles for every season's style leaders. 


THE SELZ ORGANIZATION 


Chicago Pittsburgh 








The BREEZI 


ERE is the summer 
H weight-cool Che Sane 
should be worn by every 
nan who enjoys freedom 


the heat of sum 
rte | 
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The ETON 
FOUR eyelet blucher 
in tan or black-will be 

worn with flannels by the 

college set-the broad toe 
and wing tip give it just the @ 
swank they want. Goodyear 

Wingfoot rubber heels. F 


Ask for style 
B262 
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The WALLOP 
BROGUE forthe young 


fellows in tan calfsk 
= 
A blucher with perforatior 
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and rope stitching on s¢ 


4 A Selz $Six college model. 





The TWEED 


| be i soft collar-always 
comfortable, is this soft 
toe plain oxford. Creese & a 
Cook tan calfskin-just the 
right model to wear with 
loose-fitting clothing. Good- —* 


year Wing foot rubber heels, 
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A REAL 
ABUSE TEST 


&\Y \Y Y 


So many people run 
their batteries up too high 
that, having made good 
Radiotrons for careful 
users, RCA set about ro 
make Radiotrons that 
would stand abuse. 


A year ago, an RCA 
Radiotron could stand 
about twenty hours of 
running under too heavy 
a current. Now it will 
outlive a hundred hours 
of such abuse. 


Many very minute 
changes brought about 
through laboratory study 
have effected this im- 
provement. 


if you have children who 
are apt to turn up the 
theostats carelessly, of 
course it is hard on the 
tubes. No tubes can be 
proof against ruin, but if 
you are using RCA Ra- 
diotrons, you know at 
least that they'll stand 
more than ordinary tubes. 


Look for that RCA mark! 
You'll find it on Radio- 
trons for every purpose. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Continued from Page 130 
r When you told me tha 


] 
our money, I 


you hac 


ven those three crooks all y 





! resist it. I knew the game was 
fishy and I didn’t tell I 


have saved your money then.” 


you so 1 might 


Gideon Higsbee coughed and felt in his 
“I’m getting to be an old 
man, Lemuel, yet I’ve never done a thing 
hat I’ve been so much ashamed of as that, 
and now I want to square the books. You 
ave those men ten thousand dollars. It 
was my fault you lost it. Here, Lemuel, 
take it and shake hands.” 
At times on a lonely 


The 


breast por ket. 





rich and fortunate 
smile and at 
cough gruffly to hide the emotions in his 


oice. His poor but honest neighbor would 


read of suc h scenes 


man would the same time 


be dumfounded, but would still give vent to 
emotions and expressions of loyalty and 
yratitude. Lemuel Gower, however, was 
ferent from the story book. He heid the 
heck gingerly in his calloused fingers with- 
out bothering to look at it; his other hand 
was still crooked behind his ear 
‘What's that?” he 
didn’t understand. 


ng, Gideon.”’ 





iif 
( 
ill 


asked “TI guess I 
I’m rather hard of hear- 
ised his voice; at last he 
rritated. ‘I said I was giving you 
back the ten thousand dollars you lost and 
ts interest at 6 per cent for thirty years. 
I'm giving it back because I feel that I 
wasn’t fair to you. That’s what I said.” 

Still holding the check 
thumb and fc Lemuel Gower ex- 
tended it toward Gideon. ‘‘ That’s kind of 
you, Gid,”’ he said. ‘‘ What I'd expect from 
an old neighbor, but I couldn't take it, Gid. 
I couldn’t.”’ 

Forget about it,”’ 

Put it in your pocket.” 

Lemuel Gower looked very strange. He 
actually was blushing. He pulled a blue 
bandanna handkerchief from his trousers 
pocket and mopped his honest face. ‘“‘ Gid,”’ 
he said, “‘it makes me sort of ashamed of 
myself to find you doin’ this. I couldn't 
take it, Gid, because I was the one who 
cheated — honest.”’ 

Gideon's silk hat rolled upon the floor, 
ut Gideon did not pick it up. Again his 
oice rose and creaked and wavered. ‘ You 
ilways were an infernal idiot,’’ he said. 
‘You never cheated anybody couldn't 
fly."". With difficulty Gideon had 
feet, and Lemuel 


Gideor was 






in his calloused 





yrefinger, 








said Gideon heartily. 


eat a 
pulled himself to his 
Gower had also risen. 

‘But I did cheat you, Gid,”’ he said. “It 
hurts me to say it in the face of your kind- 
, but when I told you about my giving 
those three fellers all that money, it was too 
you to do anything about it. I 
meant for it to be too late, because’’—he 
‘because | 





ate for 


tammered and grew redder 


f 


always sort of envied you, Gideon, you 
wanted to make some 
without givin’ you the 
it too. And mebbe those men were 
honest. I like to think they were. They 
seemed to me like nice, civil-spoken fellers.” 
He seized hand and 
omething into Gideon's palm. Gideon felt 
it It was the check. ‘“‘ Honest, Gid,” 
Lemuel, ‘“‘take it back, I couldn't keep it. 
I’m gettin’ to be a old man, Gid, and my 
onscience wouldn't let me.”’ 


Out in the snow, 


ein’ SO slick. I 
chance to 


money 


make 


Gideon’s pressed 


said 


in the failing sun of the 





ifternoon, Gideon Higsbee found it difficult 


o walk, and leaned heavily on his cane, bu 


even his cane was not enough to steady nis 
tottering footsteps ‘George,’ he said 
his voice was hoarse, and both his voice and 


‘did you hear 
my stars! Did you 

al He cheated me because 

he wouldn't say that three confidence men 

were going torob him! He wouldn't takea 

certified che 

Didy 


Do you wor 


his hands were trembling 








k when it was handed to him. 


e anything to beat it, George? 





/ 


oue I 

ider that I’m broken up?” 

George, himself, looked paler than usual 

He stared wide-eyed at the shadows on the 
“Tt’s 

Here, you better take my arm.” 


Snow contrary to nature, he said. 





his shoulder. The 
Lemuel Gower 


Gideon looked over 


. n 
house of 


and 


ugly 
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But he hasn't eat me et Grid 
eon. “He hasn't beat me yet 
There was something wrong with Gide 
when he reached his office the next after 
noon. He did not only look tired —he 


looked more than tired. His whiskers had a 





bedraggled appearan wi t ‘ 
had never given them betore 

Yes, there was something wrong wit} 
Gideon. Mr. Altyne perceived it at 
when he entered Gideon's private roon 





Gideon had been pacing up and 


carpet with hands behind his back, but 


Mr. Altyne’s appearance he stopped and 
thrust his head slightly forward “Jim 


said Gideon, “he wouldn't take the mone, 


» did not look surprised, but 







e never looked prised 
t?”’ he asked 
Gideon opened his lips and closed them 

before he f y spoke of t KNOW 
what of it,”’ said Gideon with a groar 
‘That's what beats me I don’t know at 
all. He fooled me, or I feel as if he fooled 
me. He’s so damned honest and damned 
simple. Can you imagine his not t 


the money? I can’t sleep for thinking of it 
I Say I don’t 
somehow he’s put one over on me 

‘It’s too bad,”’ said Mr Altyne that 
you didn’t sell him some of that mining 
stock we've got outside 

Gideon d l not 
‘“‘Jim,”’ he said 
something over on me } 
won't feel better until he has that 
Jim, you've got to go up to Agamemnon, 
Maine.” 


Mr. Altyne did a very rare thing for him 


know what he’s done, bu 


appear 


‘I’m not joking. He put 





mone 


He smiled and he no longer had a masklike 
lace 


**Gideon,”’ he begar 
outlandish way of doing a kindness. You 
hear me? What are you thinking about 
What are you doing?”’ 

Gideon was whistling softly and moving 
his hand in quick, short circles. ‘Excuse 
me, Jim,”’ he said. ‘I was just thinking of 
my wife—that'’s all ist thinking of my 
wife.” 

Vv 
been a week later 


more 
gsbee came down 


| MIGHT have 


or less, that Gideon H 





to his breakfast room. The canary was 
singing the same song; Mrs. Hig was 
sitting be hind the coffee ur open her 


letters 





and was reading 
**Good morning, my dear,”’ 
At the sound of his voice 
peered at him 


said Gideon 
Mrs Higsbee 
ously around the 
coffee urn. “Gideon,” she inquired, “have 
you been up to anything lately?”’ 

Up to anything!’’ Gideon Higsbee 
looked at her 
“Why, what do you mean, my 


susp 


‘I mean,” said Mrs. Higsbee, ‘that 


you're looking better this morning, even 


than you did yesterday, and I’ve 








noticed that you look better when you 
been up to something 
“Tweet he went the canary “T wee e979 
Gideon did a most surprising thing; he 


rose and tapped Merlin on the shoulder 
‘**Merlin,”’ he said, ‘“‘take that bird out of 
e room. It disturbs me 
‘*Gideon!"’ began Mrs. Hig 
“Merlin,” said Mr. Higsbee, ‘you heard 


Take that bird out of the 


th 


me speak to you 
room.”” 
‘Why, 


Gideon!” said Mrs. Higsbee 


‘7 
been up to something!” 

‘Simply asserting myself, that’s all, my 
dear,’ said Mr. Higsbee. ‘I’ve really done 
I r since you asked me last yesterday 
morning, except I did sell a block of stock to 
Doctor 


mining stock, my 








Follenshope 








dear. He’s young; it will do him good to be 
interested in speculative investment 
I'll have my ec » now, please 

There was a moment of silence Mr 
Higsbee was reading a letter. There were 
furrows upon her brow Gideo he 
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I never knew you to behave so! You have 


i ‘ ry ‘ 
t ] et 
vf af 
v1) ‘ Vir. ( ‘ 
brim of ly 
i¢ “ ed ( 
‘ J 4 y’ ‘ f r ‘ 

There iM { en } ‘ 
or me (ride | Tt yu 
1 don't « ‘ ; 

N ¢ f me rr 
de Mr. H ‘ 
There w ( er] ( ke iy 
M H ee, who made a ] d 
t rY ‘ (ride t | (y 
€) what | l n ear 
“3 ist got another letter from Susie 
| ett t put Lem 1¢| ower 
' . 
() 
I = ot 
Ar “ 
Gow 





We i Mrs. H ysbee tr imphantly, 

¢ | uw s somethnir whe you 
hear how he made it, after the way you 
laughed at Lemuel. Three men came all 
the way up trom New York to call on 
Lemuel because they had heard of him. 
You know, Lemuel does amount to some- 
thing Agamemnon. One of these three 


of the b gy banking houses in 


hdential capacity 





What are ou hing at, Gideon I 
ar t see tr gt iugh at.” 

‘There n't, my dear,”’ said Gideon. 
“I’m not laughing. I was simply making a 


Mrs. Higsbee, ‘‘this man, 


g house, knew 


the president very well The pres dent had 


given him special information about the 
stock m et. and these three men had a 
rivate wire from New York. They asked 


| to invest, and Lemuel did. Are you 
ning, Gideon?’ 
Yes, my aear ” said Gideon 


“Then why are you whistling and making 





rcles wit} 
I beg ol said Gideon has- 
tily. ‘‘I wasn’t doing it intentionally.” 
Then listen to this,” said Mrs. Higsbee. 
Lemuel! did invest He had a very hard 
time; he had to sell his house to find any 





but Lemuel gave them his money 
away, because he felt that they were 
honest; and just 
them the money the stock went up and up. 
Lemuel made thousands of dollars. I don’t 
know how many thousand. Now what do 
you say to that?”’ 


Gideon gent 


as soon as Lemuel gave 


ers He 


so wl olly 


s whisk 


ly stroked |} 
had never looked so youthful, 
devoid of guile 

“Do you hear me. Lemuel?” said Mrs 
Higshbee ‘What do you think of that? 
You won't be able to at Lemuel 
now.” 


“My dear,” said Mr. Higsbee—} 
r seemed to ring more sweetly; his 


lauct 
laugh 
is words 
} ad neve 


voice had never been more dulcet 





only tl what I thought before. Once a 
sucker, my dear, always a sucker.” And 


on Higsbee smiled and rubbed his 


Higsbee looked startled and peered 


it Gideon around the coffee urn ‘What 
ao you meal Gideon? she demanded 
**Lemuc dnt lose his money. He made 


thousands and thousands of dollars 
‘What I said, my 


tiently “On 


} 


dear,’ said Gideon pa- 


e a sucker, always a sucker 


said before, understand 








you don't 


i 
Gideon smil y and stared 
I 


i sof 


at the ceiling ‘I wonder,” he began 


said 


‘What?”’ Mrs 


talk louder, Gideon.’ 


H gsbee ‘Please 


| wonder,”’ said Gideon, still staring at 
the ceiling, “if Lemuel wouldn't also like to 
pu ome mining stock 
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‘ Vir. Gilfillan had reached the uttermost 


i when the annual 







ent burst and enthusiastic dele- 
tes began storming the front gates of the 
O’Day & Grogan Studio. Gil had finished 











ip a her half-hearted comedy, with a 
Miss Nellie James for his leading lady, and 
med about the place in sulky silence 
haking hands with the visitors when forced 
nd smiling with an effort He now 
iefinitely disliked all theater owners. He 
vas annoyed with Messrs. O’Day and 





rrogan for being in such sheeplike awe of 







ese gentry, and he said so. 
Following a brisk business session at the 
Re Eucalyptus Hotel, the visitors 





of self-entertainment, 






ito an orgy 















and from that instant the studios began to 
iffer. It is an axiom in movie circles that 

t costs the sum of one hundred dollars to 
how a visitor through a studio. Efficiency 
hounds and statisticians have arrived at 
sum after years of delving. The visitor, 
they say, distracts the directors and gets 





them al] muddled up in their thoughts; and 
it takes him 
about twenty minutes to get back to where 
The presence of a stranger on a set 
leading man out of his stride, 
especially if the newcomer is from the Mid- 
dle West with a Kansas City necktie. Pro- 

iction slows down all around the studio. 
lead hither and 
He must be introduced to heads of 
iepartments, and so, they contend in the 

siness, the ordinary train visitor who ob- 
$ and saunters through a large 
lio sets the corporation back the sum of 
There is, in conse- 
juence man at every studio 
rate, usually a reformed wife beater. 

The carefree amalgamated gentlemen 
attacked the O’ Day & Grogan factory early 
n the morning of the second day and de- 
manded that they be shown about the place, 
with nothing goncealed. They asked to see 
all the st and in particular, Gil and 
those two laughable scamps who 
Indiana chuckle 





once you muddle up a director, 






ne Was 






throws the 















































luect 





Guides one 


curious 


nere 








dollars. 
a hard-faced 


hundred 





ars, 
made the folks back in 
y 
| his real feelings and Shorty Hamp 
cheerfully led little groups through the 
arious stages, explaining this and that and 
ng to have still photographs taken 
fifty feet. There came, at noon, an 
order from President John O’Day to the 
head of the casting department: “Hire so 
extra girls at the usual rate.” 
was seven dollars and 


pausi 


every 


many 

The usual rate 
y cents a day 
What "asked the casting depart- 
‘Seeing we aren't shooting any pic- 
ture that needs extra girls at this moment, 

don’t intend to shoot such a 
picture— what for?” 

Nobody bothered to answer the question. 
lt soon learned that exhibitors of 
notion pictures may be resourceful enough 

their own home towns, but that when 
they get far away from their box offices and 
st into strange fields they seem to be 

helpless breed, displaying no 
y whatever in the business of pleas- 
intliy pas g the time 

Holly wood was confronted with the spec- 
f adults wandering about, wearing a 
Delegates played cards and 
r the studios. The energetic 


for?’ 


ment 


ing seeing we 


Was 














ones took long walks and studied the moun- 


tains; and in the course of time Mr. O’ Day 
} pity upon them and ordered a truck- 
oad of extra maidens. The girls appeared 


Bowles, the casting director 
‘What picture?” the Ss inquired 
‘No pict ire at al This is social.’ 


What 





pe’ nquired, with 
rio sex 
We now,” said Mr 


these national exhibitors out in Holly- 


ao we a 
ity of their 
‘here’s 


2 * 
OW les, 


ood tor their dig convention 


strangers, 





and they haven't 
In fact. I hear the. 





A is well Say 
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Continued from Page 25 


haven't got any friends at all, so you girls 
are being hired by John O’ Day just as a 
gesture. You take orphans 
around and show them the town, eating 
dinner with them in the expensive restau- 
rants, maybe going to a good show, and, in 
general, trying to be as entertaining as your 
permits.” Mr. Bowles grinned 


nice these 


nature 
genially. 

‘*For seven and a half aday?”’ one flaxen- 
haired thing asked in a cold voice. ‘‘ Enter- 
tain an exhibitor for seven and one half 
you ever entertain 
hibitor, Mr. Bowles?”’ 

Bowles shook his head and replied that 
he had never done so, and heaven willing, 
he never would; but, said Bowles, orders 
were orders, and O’ Day was hereby hiring 
attractive extra girls to stroll about the 
town with the gentlemanly exhibitors from 
the hinterland; and any girl who didn’t 
fancy the job could say so and go home. 
Strangely enough, not one of the young 
ladies declined. Extra work in Hollywood 
these days is difficult enough to obtain, 
and the barber shops are charging one 
dollar for a hair cut. Sarcastic remarks 
were heard in the casting department, but 
the girls went to work. None of them had 
ever met an exhibitor, which gave the en- 
terprise a sort of fillip. 

For the remainder of the run of the An- 
nual National Convention of the Amal- 
gamated and So Forth, the owners of smal! 
theaters had a better time of it, dashed 
about Hollywood in hired automobiles 
with their feminine companions and gave 
it out as their opinion that California was 
quite a place. Nothing was said in any of 
the night letters home about blue-eyed 
extra ladies and quiet dinners in the shade 


dollars! Did an ex- 


of a palm tree 

The extra girls grew hourly more en- 
thusiastic and articulate as they came to 
know these sterling box-office citizens from 
the other side of the Rockies. They began 
to like the job, and discovered that these 
were the men who, if they chose, 
could do them, the girls, a great deal of 


very 


good 

Each extra told her particular story in 
full detail to her particular exhibitor—a 
tale of woe and injustice, mixed up with 
persecution and favoritism. 
in no essential. Each 


considerable 
The tales differed 


lady, whether her name was Marie, An- 
nette, Virgie, Rosemary, Odette, Jackie, 
Mabelle, Florence, Jasmine or Petrola, was 
a victim of cruel circumstances, and a suf- 
ferer from long-continued studio indiffer- 
ence and neglect 

Each, as she pointed out, was a real star 
of the films, held firmly in the background 
by jealous studio officials with their own 
axes to grind and their own favorites to 
forward; and so the downtrodden were 
condemned to the obscurity of extra work, 
with never an opportunity to step forward 
and display ability. These tales, told in the 
morning sunlight to a gruff casting director, 
as they often were, carried little weight and 
advanced the teller no visible whit. But 
vith a Filipino band playing sad songs upon 
their native an attentive waiter 
bringing on the food and a jazz orchestra 
warming up for the dancing, the stories fell 
upon more fertile soil 

In the case of Miss Hazelle Cotter, who 
had been assigned to a Mr. Henry Moon, 
exhibitor from Nebraska, Mr. Moon 
tened in indignant silence, eating his ice 
cream slowly, ignoring the 


oopas, 


lis- 


jazz band and 
observing that Hazelle was the kind of real 
blonde that a man likes to have with him 
in public. She recounted her wrongs. Her 
eyes glistened through unshed tears. 

“T’'ll do something about that,” 
Henry, ordering more ice cream. 

“Will you?”’ asked Hazelle, seeming to 
breathe the question rather than ask it. 

“Tomorrow morning,” replied Henry, 
ll walk in and give them a piece of my 
mind.” 

“That’s so good of you, Mr. Moon. I 
don’t like to bring up my personai troubles, 
but you’re a big man in this business and 
they’d pay attention to you. Y’have no 
idea what we girls put up with.” 

‘You’re a natural star,’’ said Henry. 
“You've got everything, Hazelle, and 
you’re going to get your chance.”’ Hazelle 
blushed modestly. ‘‘ You're a better actress 
right now than So-and-So,”’ the exhibitor 
continued, warming a bit under the influ- 
ence of the ice cream and Hazelle’s direct, 
innocent gaze. ‘I'll talk to O’Day & 
Grogan, and we'll see if a girl of your talent 
and experience can be kept playing extra in 
the movies Have some more 
coffee.” 


said 











Wave-:Swept Birches 
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He moved his chair a bit nearer 
and talked for thirty minute 
There were other exhibitors in other paln 


rooms, listening to the woes of other youn, 
women. ‘There was similarity in all the 
various conversations It appeared that 
there existed in Hollywood a hellish con 


spiracy on the part ol movie producers to 
keep honest extra girls from achieving fame 
and fortune, and the exhibitoria! indigna 
tion was intense. For the first time in thei 

lives the extras had 
who would listen to them. a 
general pressing down upon the gas pedals 
and a release of brakes, and the next morr 

ing saw plenty of unusual activity in stu 


found adult persons 


There was 


dios 

A bald-headed gentleman, unknown to 
Walter Gilfillan, that 
office at an early hour and announced that 
his name was Moon— Henry Moon-—owner 
of the Riverside and other theaters in Ne- 
braska, and that he would like to know as, 
a persona! favor, what O’Day & Grogan 
meant by refusing just and proper artisti« 
advancement to a young woman with the 
unquestioned talent of Hazelle Cotter, who 
had gone out to dinner with him the night 
before and had revealed all. 

“What about her?” 
knowing the lady. 

‘“*She’s a star,’’ declared Mr. Moon ear 
nestly; ‘“‘and furthermore, this studio can't 
hold her back any longer 
showing its pictures in my theaters.” 

Gil stared fixedly at the gentleman. This 
was one of them. 
and partly bald, a representative of the 
guild that had dictated studio conduct by 
means of pink report slips. He and his ilk 
had driven Bernardine Snow from the Gil- 
fillan comedies and replaced with a 
covey of young flappers, and now he had 
come out to Hollywood to attend his con- 
vention and jabber about stardom for a 
slightly anzwmic extra girl who was lucky 
to be in the movies in any capacity, and 
whose natural talents probably fitted her 
for a busy life in a department store. 

‘“‘T certainly agree with you, Mr. Moon,”’ 
said Gilfillan heartily. 

“You do?” 

‘*Without a question. The girl 
ent and it’s an outrage to 
bits.”’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you admit it, Mr. Gil 
I've been studying the business for 
some time, and I tell when a young 
woman has true genius. Hazelle bound 
to be a great hit. And she tells me that up 
to now she’s never had a close-up.”’ 

“Tt’s a badly managed Mr 
Moon. Everything is wrong with it that 
can possibly be wrong. If I were you I'd 


strode into sta! 


Gil asked, not even 


not and go on 


Here he was, eager eyed 


her 


nas tal 


Keep ner domy 


fillan 
can 


business, 


go right in and see John O’ Day 
‘I'm going to. And I’m going to see that 
Hazelle gets a good salary to start with.’ 
‘Certainly,’ Gil 
studio and they can afford 


‘This is a rict 
to pay her we 
seeing what she’s going to do for them.”’ 

‘At least two hundred and fifty ua week, 
said Mr. Moon. 

‘“‘Three hundred,” said Gilfillan gravely 
“They've held her back long enough and 
they ought to be made to pay for it.” 

‘You're dead right,”’ said the theater 
owner, and he repaired almost immediate 


agreed 








to the executive offices 


Mr. Moon waited for the unsuspectin 
O'Day and there gathered behind him a 
line of indignant exhibitors from other 


who 


stened to tales 


towns in the Midwest exhibitors 
had dined with ladies and | 


Theater own 


of woe. The line increased 

ers, seeking for nothing but a square deal 
came drifting in by ones and twos some 
owned but a single theater, with a fake 


rug in the lobby and an orchestra consisting 
of a secondhand piano with no black keys 


1 possessors of half 


Others were the proud 
and regarded themselves a 


Moses Stouch, who guides the 


dozen houses 
magnates 


Continued on Page 140 
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fi estinies of twenty-seven film palaces 
i had been out to dine with an unknown 
runette, let it be known that he had acci- 
dental] liscovered a real star, kicked 
ound in the byways of Hollywood, and 
that he would have to see the actual con- 


before any more O’ Day 






tract with the lady 
photo dramas entered his theaters. 
| the background, wearing a 
f and assuring the Colum- 
buses that they were completely right and 
that John O'Day was noted for his fiendish 
ability to erush youth and ambition. As 
they came to him Gil told them in turn 
that he, too, had seen these signs of latent 
genius in the young women, and that he had 
gone to O’Day, begging piteously that he 
be permitted to try out whatever extra girl 
happened to be under discussion. But for 
some strange reason—as Gil put it, prob- 
ably a bad one—O’Day & Grogan deter- 
mined to hold back the brilliant young 
females, who were certain stars once they 








had a chance. 

At eleven in the morning the executive 
offices looked like the second day of the 
Nationa! Democratic Convention, with an- 
noyed box-office experts demanding justice 
for helpless extra girls. John O'Day drove 
up in a limousine, looked surprised and 
fought his way through to his office, fol- 
lowed by gentiemen who bought his prod- 
uct. 

What occurred in the Gilfillan studio was 
repeated elsewhere in Hollywood, wherever 
a studio reared its uneasy head. Exhibitors 
were on the warpath, certain of their power. 

It was a bad morning for Mr. O'Day, 
who tried to explain, and in vain, why a 
large corporation could not star every extra 
female who applied for work. It was a day 
for diplomatic conversations and the calm- 
ing of irate business men; and by nightfall 
both Grogan and O’ Day were exhausted, as 
were the heads of ail departments, who had 
been called in toexplain and answer charges. 

“This convention isn’t doing us any 
good,”’ said the president to the vice presi- 
dent. He mopped his brow and looked at a 
sheet of figures, showing that half a dozen 
prominent theater owners were finished for- 
ever with O’Day & Grogan pictures. 

The final day of Better Movie Week ap- 
proached and the permanent inhabitants 
of Hollywood breathed a sigh. The exhib- 
itors, it admitted, had en- 
taking things by and 
large. They had adopted the usual resolu- 
tions, had luncheon with the mayor, shaken 
hands with the chief of police and had 
photographs taken with fire trucks in the 
background. The whitewings paraded for 
them. Airplanes hummed over their heads, 
dropping little which were 
printed delicate sentiments indicating that 
theater owners were the salt of the earth. 
The final evening was made notable by a 
anquet in the main ballroom of the Royal 
Eucalyptus, and there the somewhat wea- 
ried delegates congregated to eat more food, 
fix their ting neckties and listen to 
a f Niagara of oratory. Dozens of 
speeches were heard during the evening, 
some DY persons who could speak and some 





Was gener: 


joyed a pleasant stay, 


handbills on 








Osc! 


resh 


by persons who could not. 
Important film figures were present at 
this, the final incident of the convention—a 





convention which, as producer after pro- 
ducer stated, was a demonstration of what 
was necessary in the business if motion pic- 
onward and up. 
Taffy was handed about freely. Soft soap 
was spread upon the listening delegates. As 


usual, the thing became tiresome toward 


tures were to go ever 


ten o'clock and the exhibitors leaned back 


hed it was over and con- 


languidly, wi 
tinued to paw their neckties. 
Mr. Gilfillan and Mr. Hamp drifted into 


scene about the hour of eleven o'clock, 





studio orders and not because they 


wishe to. be there O'Day had asked Gil 
to attend and he € to the boys in this, 
the nal sessior Ife was merely to wan- 
der about shaking hands and promoting 
peace and good will eryone in the audi- 
torium knew Gil and 1 t of them knew 
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There has always been a wide difference 
of opinion over the events following the 
appearance of Messrs. Gilfillan and Hamp 
at the banquet. Careful observers have 
stated, upon oath, that Gil and Shorty 
seemed to weave their way uncertainly from 
table to table, shaking hands and making 
friendly gestures, like a couple of men who 
have been inhaling ammonia or trying to 
see just how far a person could go with a 
tube of dentist’s gas. 

It is a known fact that Gilfillan does not 
drink anything stronger than buttermilk, 
so it couldn’t have been that. Neither does 
Shorty Hamp. And it may have been, too, 
that all the loose talk about their weaving 
was a mere figment of the imagination. 
Others who were present said later on that 
Gil seemed to be acting in a perfectly nor- 
mal manner and that the same thing went 
for Shorty, whose red countenance was 
redder than ever, probably from the hu- 
midity. 

It was Gilfillan’s dutiful intention to cir- 
culate and shake hands, because O’ Day had 
personally asked him to do so, and to go 
home at the earliest possible moment, tak- 
ing Shorty with him. This innocent sched- 
ule was totally destroyed by enthusiastic 
delegates from West Virginia, he!pless ones 
who had been listening miserably tospeeches 
until their reason commenced to ravel. Be- 
fore any person could forfend the disaster, 
these delegates surrounded Gil, seized him 
with football fervor, rushed him to the far, 
or speaking, end of the auditorium, pushed 
him up the temporary stage and into the 
spotlight before the assembled host. 

“Go on, Gil,” they clamored in hearty 
delegate voices. ‘‘Go on and make us a 
funny speech.” 

Gilfillan squirmed and looked about him 
with a fishy eye. 

‘‘Say something comic,’’ voices com- 
manded; and when the comedian attempted 
to escape, strong hands held him. A man 
named Moe Something, from the Gem 
Theater, Winesburg, Indiana, mounted to 
the rostrum beside Gil and, holding aloft a 
finger for silence, he shouted: 

“‘Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Walter Wesley Gil- 
fillan, one of the world’s greatest come- 
dians.”’ 

Hands were clapped together in violent 
applause. The annual convention, voicing 
its genuine relief, and joyous to escape from 
further speeches of the kind it had been 
hearing for three mortal hours, whooped 
it up for the rough-house comedian. The 
next regular speech, as indicated upon the 
printed program, was to have been How to 
Keep Your Aisles Clean, by a man named 
Dunning, Palace Theater, Woonsocket 
Falls. Pleased to escape this information, 
the audience howled joyously, and hoarse 
voices clamored for Gilfillan to step up and 
be funny. 

The star remained where the delegates 
had dropped him, beside a small table upon 
which stood the usual water pitcher and the 
usual glass. As Gil stared at the white 
shirt fronts and smiling faces, and listened 
to the demands for comedy, his thoughts 
turned slowly to recent events in his studio. 

“Speak right up, Gil,” roared an exhib- 
itor 

“All right,”’ said Gil; raising his hand for 
quiet and feeling words within him. “I'll 
tell you something, and I won’t need any 
drink of water either. I want to stand 
right here and tell you exhibitors and the- 
ater owners that you're a lot of first-class 
muttonheads. I know some nice sheep and 
I don’t want to hurt their feelings, but you 
are certainly a gang of muttonheads.” 

He paused. The auditorium grew silent. 
Gentlemen ceased to fix their sliding cravats 
and looked at one another, smiling slyly. 
In a distant corner behind a baby palm 
John O'Day blinked rapidly, turned pale, 
and leaned toward Vice President Grogan. 

‘“*What’s the matter with Gil?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Has he gone crazy? 
Who got him up there?”’ 

To these queries Mr. Grogan replied with 
a faint moaning gurgle. General Manager 
Breyton touched O'Day upon the sleeve 
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and offered to step forward and drag Gil 
from the stage before he could do greater 
damage to a growing business, but the 
speaker was already slipping into second 
gear. 

“Exhibitors, my eye!”’ he said, making a 
gesture of scorn. ‘“‘You make me weary, 
and I don’t give a good two or three words 
if you never show another one of my pic- 
tures. You don’t know anything, and you 
look like it. You’re so darned ignorant that 
you must have acquired it, because you 
couldn’t have been born that way.” 

“Wow!” said a delegate from Mary- 
land, rousing suddenly from a moment of 
sound slumber and deeming it time to ap- 
plaud. 

“The men,” continued Gilfillan, “‘who 
manufacture motion pictures and have 
spent years at it are actually afraid of you 
theater owners, because you stand close to 
the people who pay for seats. They think 
you know what these people want. Yes, 
you do! You don’t know any more about 
the requirements of the American public 
than my grandfather’s crutch.” 

Laughter began and rippled through the 
ranks of the delegates, spreading from table 
to table. 

“You're a bunch of reformed grocery- 
store keepers,’’ continued the speaker. ‘“‘If 
you happen to make money on a film it’s a 
good movie; if you don’t it’s a bad one; 
and that’s ali you know about it. You 
don’t even know that much till the next 
day. As for telling anybody in advance 
apple sauce! You fell into this business by 
accident, and the idea of your telling us 
what to do out here gives me a severe pain 
in the neck.”’ 

Mr. Gilfillan pounded the table like a 
regular orator. The water glass fell off. 
There was a hearty outburst of applause 


and the convention began to rock with 
merriment. 
“You and your pink reports!” Gil 


shouted, now warmed with his own words. 
“You ought to be made eat ’em. Producers 
read the danged things and then tell us 
what we must do to please you. Isn’t that 
rich? If you knew anything about what 
the public wants, would you be running 
one-horse theaters in the tank towns of 
America? I ask you!” 

“‘Hurray!”"’ said an exhibitor, who was 
apparently limiting himself to a single word 
of approval. 

“Drag him off that platform,’’ O'Day 
begged of Mr. Grogan, who was shivering 
slightly and had begun to take on the gray 
pallor of slightly tainted liverwurst. 

“We are ruined,”” announced the studio 
manager, looking through his pockets as if 
for a gun. 

Gil’semployers, the men who had brought 
him up from the ranks of obscurity and 
made him into a star, turned their wan 
faces to the front and listened in astonish- 
ment to the handclapping. They looked 
about them at the laughing faces 

**In conclusion,” 
“‘T want to add that you are just a lot of 
extremely dumb merchants, engaged in try- 
ing to bluff the motion-picture producers 
of Hollywood into believing that you have 
your fingers upon the public pulse and can 
foretell what is required in film entertain- 
ment. You may fool them, but you don’t 
fool me. The last few days showed you up, 
when you picked a bunch of ordinary 
extra girls and fell for their nonsense. 
That's how much you know about the mov- 
You can go home now. Divide this 
among you.” 

He blew a sarcastic kiss from his finger 
tips and stopped, and the convention burst 
into a genuine thunder of approval. All 
present laughed unrestrainedly. Delegates 
supported one another so that they could 
howl the more freely, and assured bystand- 
ers that here was unquestionably the fun- 
niest speech of this or any other convention. 
Wasn't he a droll bird, this Gilfillan? No 
wonder he had a reputation as a comic! 
They had all been looking for a surprise 
comedy gag, and this was it. Ho-ho-ho! 

“Certainly is rich,”” sobbed a fat ex- 
hibitor from Iowa, wiping away the tears 





Gilfillan said bitterly, 


ies. 
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of mirth. ‘‘Nobody in the world but Gil- 
fillan would have thought up such a stunt 
Going on there, pretending to roast us 
Get that, boys? Pretty slick, all right 
He’s a hot sketch if there ever was one.”’ 

‘‘And,” explained a delegate from New 
England, “the fun of it was the serious way 
the son of a gun went along, just like he 
meant every word he said. That boy is a 
great actor, and don’t you forget it. He's 
more than a comedian.” 

Shorty Hamp had been standing below 
Gil during the recessional, trembling in 
terrified silence. It dawned upon him that 
all was not lost and that he and Gil could 
go on making comedies. 

He climbed to the stand, raised his arm, 
and when the hubbub ceased he said 
simply, “‘And my name, gentlemen, is 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

That seemed to put a top upon it. The 
shirt fronts howled amain and protested 
that these two jesters, Gil and Shorty, 
would be the death of them. Little groups 
shouldered forward to shake hands with 
Gilfillan and assured him over and 
that he was a card. 

Shorty took his partner by the arm and 
led him through a side door into the silent 
watches of the night. 

“That was a bright idea,’’ Shorty said 
harshly. ‘‘ We'll have to eat from now on, 
just the same as ever.” 

“T told ‘em something, didn’t I?” in- 
quired Gil, who regarded the evening as 
ended. He went peacefully to sleep in the 
back seat of Shorty’s sedan. 

Messrs. O’Day and Grogan stood side 
by side and smilingly received congratul: 
tions —where they had expected cancella- 
tions. Gilfillan was referred to as a master 
comic and an inspired joker, and presently 
Major Wingfield, president of the Theater 
Owners Amalgamated and chairman of the 
convention, led John O’Day to one side 
and spoke in confidence. 

“John,” he said, “I’m going to tell you 
something, though I should not.” 

“What is it?’’ asked the executive, stil] 
a trifle shaky. 

“‘Gil-and-Shorty are 
fair,”’ said the major, ‘“‘and I know how the 
delegates feel about them. If you happe 
to boost the rentals about 25 per cent from 
now on, it will be all right with everybody 
We're making the money on them. But 
you don’t have to tell anyone that I sug- 
gested yg 

“Thank you, major,” said O’ Day.*‘ They 
really are good comedies.” 

The following morning Gil’s boss found 
him standing before an ancient set on the 
back lot, looking at it with a speculative 
eye, wondering if he could use it again, wit! 
minor changes, and save carpenter bills 

“Getting ready for the next picture?” 
the officer asked. Gil nodded. ‘‘Quite a 
speech you made last night,”’ said O’Day 

“Was it?” 


' 


over 


i- 





comedies pretty 


“Didn’t seem to do any particular 
harm.” 

‘*Where there’s no sense there's no fee! 
ing,” said Gil. 


He resumed his scrutiny of the weat} 
beaten set. ‘I think I can use this street 
again.” 

“That's good,”” spoke O’Day. ‘What is 
this new one to be about?” 

“Oh, just another one of those things.” 

“Will it be funny 

“Tf I could guarantee that it would be 
funny,” said the star, ‘‘you’d be working 
forme. Nobody but an exhibitor can guar 
antee anything in this bu 

He paused, lighted a cigarette and said, 
“There is one item of news about the next 
job—I have selected my leading lady wit} 
out outside 


Vho?”’ 


ness 


help. 


“‘Bernardine Snow,” said Gil, looking 
hard at his boss. ‘‘ And I would like to have 
somebody tell me I can’t use her. I would 


like to hear anyone complain of Bernardine 
and demand a pug-nosed flapper 

O’Day tapped his head comedian upon 
the shoulder. 

‘“‘Gil,”’ he said solemnly, ‘‘do it y 
way. You make ’em and I'l] sell 


ur own 
em.” 
































¥%4-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS $ 670 
1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - 885 
1%4-TON CHASSIS - = ~- «~ 1245 
2-TON CHASSIS - - - ~ 1445* 


*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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Farmers today know machinery. 
Necessity has given them a mechan- 
ical bent. They appreciate simplic- 
ity of design, excellence of material 
and mechanical perfection .. . And, 
knowing values, they buy machinery 
carefully. 


It isnot by chance, then, that Graham 
Brothers G-BOY has enjoyed such 
marked preference among farmers 
needing a 1-Ton Truck. 


Power from the time-tried Dodge 
Brothersengine. .. Rugged of frame 


... Heavy duty three-speed trans- 


—for Farmers 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





mission. . . Bevel gear final drive 
. Comfort .. . Bodies cf various 
types, box, stake, canopy, all-purpose, 
stock rack ...a 1-Ton Track com- 
plete in every detail at a price made 
possible only by Graham Brothers 
tremendous production. 


114 and 2-Ton 
:-Ton Commercial 


ot all hauling needs 


Graham Brothers 1, 
Trucks and 
Cars meet 91! 
They are sold complete, ready to 
work, with bodies to fit any business 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
A DiviSion OF Soma auneuee ‘ 


GRAHAM 
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n oil heat - 






































“During the two seasons we have had 
Oilomatic heat, my expectations have 
been fully realized. Its performance has 
left nothing to be desired and any serv- 
ice it has required has been rendered 























promptly. The satisfaction we have 
received from it cannot be measured.” 





























In his comfortable home in Seattle, t Oilomatic heat 
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as In everything else - 






















NDER Mr. Stuart’s direction, 

Carnation Milk has become a 
world leader. His policy of square 
dealing in every particular and of in- 
sisting on the highest quality laid the 
foundation for its success. 
How natural then, in selecting heat- 
ing equipment for his own home, that 
he should choose the oil burner that 
afforded the same qualities that he has 
always stressed for his own product— 
cleanliness, convenience and economy. The 
oil burner that had achieved leader- 
ship solely on universal satisfaction. 
And after two full heating seasons he 
says that the satisfaction he has re- 
ceived cannot be measured. 


More Than a Change in Fuel 


Like all home owners in Seattle, he had a wider 
choice of heating methods than those living in 
practically any other city. Coal is cheap. Wood 
is plentiful. The gas rate is very low. And even 
electricity is available for home heating 

But Mr. Stuartis not the only home owner in Seattle 
who is congratulating himself on having Olilo- 
matic heat. Right in this very territory Oil-O- 
Matic has established its strongest claim to leader- 
ship. During the month of April, 1926, more Oil- 
O-Matics were bought in Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwestthan in any othersection of the country. 


ForOil-O-Matic means morethanachange in fuel. 
To Mr. Stuart it meant complete detachment from 
the whole problem of heating. A heating service 
that anticipates weather changes and of its own 
volition regulates the temperature of the home 
accordingly. He appreciated that he could enjoy 
this great luxury without paying the slightest 
premium. For Oil-O-Matic is designed and built 
to operate on the cheapest domestic heating oil 
on the market. 























HEATING 


World’s largest producer of aut: 
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oil burners 











HE happy experience of the 
many thousands who have beer 


enjoying Oilomatic heat from one t 


) 
eight years, can be duplicated in your 
home. Whatever its size. Whether 
your present heating plant be steam, 
hot water or warm air. All that you 
need do IS phone your local Orlo- 
inatician. He has the organization, 
facilities and financial responsibility 
to assure you complete satisfaction. 
If you prefer to extend the payments 
ver a year, he has a plan that offers 
you this privilege. For the full story, 
send the coupon below today for a 


copy of “OIL HEATING at its 


best.’ Illustrate d in colors 
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/}. SYMBOL 


of her pr “— 
in you!) 


In orHer years when ships come 
in, you may boast more gold than 
ever Midas fingered. But never 
again will you make so important a 
purchase as the solitaire. 


Her engagement ring . . . a symbol 
of her pride in you and the stand- 


Cees e. 


= Med e mm Mode rs inf en ponctry 


ard by which her friends will find 
your measure. 

Take counsel then of your jeweler. 
Let his integrity and experience 
guide you in selecting the ring that 
will bring enduring happiness to 
you both. 
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us two dollars for it, boss, and 
never mind where I got it,’’ said the man 
then loudly. ‘It’s worth thoity, I tell you.” 

“Get away from me,” growled Mac- 
Gowen, hurling the garment from him and 
‘None of your bluffs. You're a 
, and I want nothing to do with you. 
He reached with his 
vot and kicked the brown bag. 
‘Here, you,” said the clerk 


‘Give 





back 


(ret 


away!” 


“Get out 


if here! 

The man went out slowly, silently daring 
the clerk to try to hurry him. 

‘That's the worst of this building,” said 
the clerk, deigning to be apologetic. “‘Some- 
body’s always coming in to peddle bent 
He probably snitched that coat just 
on Seventh Avenue off a rack some 
the 


goods 
now 
cloak-and-suiter was pushing across 
treet and watching the traffic.” 
“I dare say he knows his market,” said 
MacGowen crustily. 
“And his customer,” 


hen with equal 


retorted the clerk 
ir dependence. 

Levison reappeared now and said that 
Doe Nohl had agreed to accept the check 
Whe n the 
check had been given and the bond and 
the 


i to give a satisfaction piece 
recovered for cancellation, 
awyer and his client left the office 
“He saw said Levison trium- 
antly. ‘“‘Oh, he’s no fool.’” He glanced 
“I told him his eighty- 


five thousand dollars was waiting for him in 


reason,” 


at the brown bag 


iid cash, and he could take it or leave it. 
Didn't I tell you he’d take the check?”’ 

The time was 12:30. There was a man in 
white lls and painter’s cap in the fifth- 
floor | allway outside Doe Nohl’s 


ket of yellow 





Ove 


joor; ne 








was carrying a bu paint. 
This man approached the two men who 
were leaving Apartment 5-G. They were 
passing him when he seemed to trip in a 
fold of the canvas on the floor; the bucket 
tilted, and a fair half of its contents were 
MacGowen’s forearm and 
wrist and the brown bag in his hand 
MacGowen jumped aside with a profane 
ejaculation. ‘‘ You awkward ass!” he cried, 
holding the dripping bag from him at the 
tips of relaxed fingers and looking down to 
see what harm had come to his trousers 
“Accidents will happen, 


decanted over 


boss,”’ said the 


vainter. He shot out a spotted hand and 

ucked the bag from MacGowen 

“Here,” cried MacGowen, following him, 

ut hesitating to lay hold of the 

‘‘Where are you going with that?” 
“T'll clean ff 

painter, going to the window 


I 
! 
' 
| 


bag. 





it off for you, boss,” said the 
They saw 
him put the bag into loose canvas, roll the 
fabric about it, and commence to rub 
‘Let go of it,’ 
hold of the canvas. 

‘Let me fix it for you,” 
painter officiously. 


’ ordered MacGowen, lay- 


g 


“Drop it, do you hear 
The 


of the painter’s solicitude, rose between the 


canvas, bulked out with the object 


men. MacGowen pulled and the painter 
The 


shruggi! 


resisted generously. painter suddenly 
ceased his effort, 


one edge of which was tacked 


1g his shoulders; 
tne Car V as, 
the window, gave to MacGowen. 
* cried the painter 


outside 
“There it goes, boss! 
The canvas had bellied emptily; almost 


at once acrash of breaking glass sounded in 





the court. 
“It fell out!’ called Levison, leaning 
over the sill to look “Quic k, let’s get 


down there!” 
He lost inter 
st nctively 


est in the painter and in- 
followed the brown bag A 
tairway was at hand. He bolted to it, 
eaped down the first flight, spun himself 
about with a gripped newel post, and sprang 
again He caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the painter retreating down the 
fifth-floor hallway before the 
MacGowen. 

He had had a good look at the man, how- 

r, during the episode at the window, and 


down had 


menacing 





, duri 
he was at no loss when the police asked him 
1 later in He said 


a aest 





ription, the day. 


Continued from Page 33 


the fellow was tall and tl about 


years ol age, 





b i 
a grotesquely long chin; he d Chin 
Rorty very well, and the e pat 
with the name. 

But now he fled downward, 


with r 


thought but of 


rT endangered ¢ 
ve thousand doll: 
MaeGower 


at 


{ 


He supposed tl at 








furiously and 
operator. He did not hear any pistol shot 
The shots— three in number 
by Dr. Abdul Elias, a quaint Levantine 
who lived and practiced black art on the 
the offices of Doc Nohl 

Doctor Elias was in the act of selling ar 








were heard 





fifth floor near 





y contorted ginseng roottoa 


tre rod ar 
extraordina y k + 








rich Mott Street importer, and had just 
said ‘Seventy dollars,” when the row 
tarted in the hall outside, s at 
mosphere. He went to his f£ $ 
fellow tenants to give } e at 





the Chinaman, and he saw the painter go 


by and MacGowen pressing after. The 
painter made the turn toward the elevator, 
vanishing, and MacGowen followed; and 


Doctor Elias closed 
then made 


had been found in 


then the gun went off 
his door and sold his root, and 
! MacGowen 
the hallway stone 
Doctor Elias saw his du 
police, although ther 
him but bother. 


Levison’s flight downstairs 


juiries 
dead, shot three ti 
and went to the 


e was nothing in it for 








Was more 
He eme rged into the 

at the 
shattered glass and at the 


1 to the 


rapid than its telling 


main hall, looked floor covered with 
jagged hole in the 
glass roof, and shout colored ele- 
vator boy. The colored boy came in slow y 
f the street ] 
glancing cautiously 

‘I don’t know nothing about this here, 


the boy ud 


vestibule, 


nis large eyes 


didn’t see no 


y, it came right through the ceiling 
It was thrown out of a window 
‘Not by me, boss 


stair I was out there on the steps talk 





I wasn’t even up- 





y 
‘i 
t 





to a friend of mine up the block. I di 
throw no satchel out of no window, boss.”’ 
‘Of course not, but you must have seen 
what happened to it. Where’s that man 
who was waiting here?” 
““Red-headed pe 
with a tooth out?” 


“Ves 


rson, about thirty-f ve, 


‘rrishman wi 


boss. Didn’t see him 


mean 
don’t know nothing about this here 
colored boy’s memory better 
was questioned by district 
threatened with jail. He re- 
membered Steve Denline then, 
1 the 


‘Don’t know, 


Guess I don’t know who you 





was 
when he the 
attorney and 


having seen 





him sitting ir alcove, and said that he 


saw him going down the stairs to the base- 
ment immediately after the crash. Upon 


being urged to remember more, and being 
] 


told that his oath called for an exact state- 
ment, he recalled successively that Denline 
bore a bundle, that the bundle was brown, 


and that it 
evidently anxious to please. 
The district att 


boy had seen Steve Denline leaving the hall, 


looked like a hand bag. He was 
rney was sure that the 
nd we, too, may take tha 


a 
A half hour 


, 
l 
hundred feet away, in a deep rear 





ater Steve Denline was found 





le Was sprained he } 


His right ank 





ad a sneer twenty feet I oa 
into the court, and had bee eto 


get out of this oubliette 
found; he h 
him. He professed amazement and indig 
nation when put under a When to 


that MacGowen had been killed, he becam«s 





» Dag was not 
1 no part of the money wit 





rest 


pale and quiet and went along tracta 
m7 
POLICE magistrate held Steve Der 
- line to answer, and ir 1¢ yurse ( 
was indicted for murder in the first degree 
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with long and thin face and 


was even then ringing the ele- 


shouting to the 


PA NA 








ad euaiebihia th ( CVETY Morning 
MacGowen, and was therefore equa ; . 
was not the strongest most a 

and it peheve t tne t ~ - ~ ’ q 

bans | every evening 
pre ed for the try + mig} 
hold Steve Denline v while | 
sought for his putative - < Stee Chi IR just one month brush 
De the Tom your gums and your teeth twice a 
bee acteitions os . day with Ipana Tooth Paste 

ot being given every | e t First, your teeth will becom« 
8 at _ 04 I = was gen whiter, brighter and more _ bril- 
Sige hapa . liant. Next, you will see a decided 
n the po ‘ ‘ is i > < 2 vc u 
murderers « t alwa improvement in the health of your 
a good lawyt whe r gums—for Ipana’s ziratol oaten 
ane poll g ‘ iratol content 
peas ‘ ie ths 4 tones the gums, making them 

oaded to S , tin firm and resistant to disease. 
enough to giv é That v : 
Me gs eg ate angen ill ts dia And all the while, Ipana’s deli- 
thing, and a numb if Wye cious taste and refreshing flavor 
eputation and income r will make every session with the 
te ed to deiend grat nN v 
va sae cen te a ete pes brush a treat rather than a task! 

e men who wou ( ter N ( 

ad ve ng was the notorious litt } é 
then leader of the lo mina 
I Counselo Ambrose H e—] ‘ 
An To him wa ne t elense { 
Steve De ne wher e te r 
poverty 

In connection with the Denlins se, t 

ttle advocate gave » the news} ‘ A 

1 tory of po brutalit It w n- 
I of him to nee he must ! . 

wn thet th ¢ the st but no one 
had ever accused Little Am ( hting 
f He hin f was wont to eart- 
¢ I to his client “Whe | I t 
on the brass nu es!’’ Bec Lust I NeW 
York’s great foreign-born popu yn, used 
to foreign police meth tis A ( 
ind is a sto evice 0 te ers, to 
raise a tumult against the I t Littl 
Amby had underground wires leading to 
police headquarters, branching » the 
precincts, but the one by which t nci- 
dent came to him has not been uncovers 
and we cannot follow it now It ertalr 
that the story of Inspector Conlin’s inter- 

ew with Lottie Dim! went | to ‘ 


Amby’s den in Centre Street | the Tombs 


An alarm was out f C! cort who 
had vanished from |} istomed haur 
The police had ese | ( eil- 
ince and went met i i it ‘ 

sine of wir the rn l r x j 
isso t t Y W to po- 

t nea iu eT if > t en Ca | 1 

Dp ' 
exclusive te ew WV I e lr ¢ 
Conlin. then the isplr n te ~ 
eyed head of the dete e burs l An 
these associates, and most hopefully watche 
of them, wv et Lottie Dimbar, a 
Scranton Lottie S} was Cl | 
est g the nw m ne ] f ¢ 
ind svmpat y . n r 
I cet Ss ¢ € tery ! 
] T 

e ( e | ‘ ‘ 

Ir , t ( x ' 

spec 

r me t t 


ector ¢ r . o le 
ahant Was 1 ew 
’ i r ‘ t ' a i 
1, but I ( W } ‘ More 





‘ ‘tor onlin had sent them there | 
naKkeane wnat wa it I { 
downtotheroots. His eve aoe ean 
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Look for the 
White Shirt in 
“The Box with 


the Window” ee 
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'LUSTRAY | 





IMPORTED §& NGLISH 


BROADCLOTH 


SHIRTS 


Yuu Wntleed 


LUST 


GUA ANT 


ED TO Fi 





T,WEA A 


SH 


IRTS 
ND WASH 





Red=2!Green:3! 





Blue=4! 


tep up to the Window, 


gentlemen, and get the 


Red for’$2, the Green for $3, and the Blue for $4!”’ 


HAT am I talking about ?—— 
Shirts, of course! WHITE 
shirts! Lustray Shirts of 
glistening English Broadcloth! 
White Lustrays with red labels, green 
Genuine imported 
Strong! Lustrous! 


white 


labels, blue labels. 
fabrics Sturdy! 
Brilliant! 


Three standard qualities of broad- 
cloth. Three standard prices—$2, $3, 
$4. But.one—and only one—standard 
of shirt-making—the best! A shirt 


made to it-—made by the same makers 
as my famous Buck Skein outdoor Shirt 

makers of fine shirts for the past fifty 
shirts that have sold in millions. 
For your Easter holiday buy a Lus 
Buy a Lustray with a Gold Bond 
a guarantee which says: 


years 
trax 
ray 


Guarantee 


YOUR MONEY BACK— 
or a new Shirt, if Lustray does not give 


LongWear,Wash Welland Fit Perfectly 


All Lustrays are cut large and roomy, 
yet shapely.. Coat style, of course. Fine 
titching. Buttons like pearls—and 
hey stick to their post, too! You can 
have Lustrays with attached collars, 


t and the new style cuffs fastened 
with extra large pearly buttons Or 
Lustrays with shrunk neckbands 
n-back French cuffs 


pock« 
' 
pre 


and tur 
The Red Label Lustray at $2 
best English 


ade of the imported 


loth you can find anywhere at $2. 





Woven from long fibre cotton. This in- 
sures a sturdy, firm fabric that gives 
long, satisfactory wear. 
The Green Label Lustray at $3 
is a finer grade of imported broadcloth— 
lustrous, free from imperfections. Woven 
from Egyptian cotton—Egypt, you 
know, is where the world’s finest cotton 
is grown. Washes beautifully. 
The Blue Label Lustray at $4 
When you see it you'll say it’s silk! 


But, being truthful, I'll have to contra- 
dict you. It does look like silk, but it 


will outwear and outlast any silk made. 
For the radiant, glowing Lustray sheen 
is worked into the yarn itself. Wear it 
and wash it every day in the week 


and that brilliant sheen can never be 
washed out! 

Now, go to any store and ask for Lus 
tray. You'll see them on the counter in 


‘*The Box with the Window ’’—that box 
in the picture—the box with the dust 
proof, dirt-proof, glass-paper protector. 
Or if, for some reason, you can’t find 


Lustray, here Order di 
rect. The Guarantee will give you your 
money back if you are displeased, even 
worn your Lustray!”’ 


The “‘Thumb-and-Finger” Test. Free 


is My coupon 


after you've 


Test the $2, $3, and $4 grades of Lustray 





Broadcloths by your sense of touch. Send 
for muimiature Lustray Box with the 
Window containing samples of Red 
Green and Blue Lustray Broadcloths, and 
complete information on Lustray Shirts 
Free. The coupon will bring it quickly 
-—<— See = LUSTBERG NAST 


& CO., INC. 
329 Broadway, 


' 
' 
1 New York, N.Y. 
Makers of 
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most important part, was to talk to crimi- 
nals and their friends. He preferred to be 
known as a heartless brute who cared noth- 
ing for constitutional rights and immunities 
and who would readily hit a visitor on the 


nose. He looked the part to the life, and 
rejoiced in the fear and hatred of the 
underworld. 


“‘He’s not a bad skate if you come clean 
with him,” said the young detective. ‘‘If 
you don’t, he’s liable to haul off and knock 
you galley-west.”’ 

**He wouldn’t hit a woman,”’ said Lottie. 

“Only with his hands,” said the detec- 
tive. ‘“‘But what I saw him do to a yegg in 
here two weeks ago! He whipped out a 
persuader and made a stretcher case in 
three swings.”’ 

“‘T read about that,”’ said Lottie. “They 
said the guy threw the ink bottle.” 

“They said,” said the detective, winking. 
‘Say, he gets away with murder. You bet- 
ter come clean with him, Lottie.” 

“Tf he hits me I'll kill him. Don’t there 
have to be a matron in the room when he 
examines a woman?”’ 

“Well, that’s a rule,” said the detective 
contemptuously. ‘What does Conlin care 
about rules? Say, he eats rules, core and 
all.” 

The outer door to the waiting room was 
hurled open and a woman was dragged in 
by two detectives. Her hat was partly over 
her face, but a blue welt showed across her 
cheek; her dress was torn, exposing a 
plump left shoulder. She was shrieking in 
obscene rage. She was thrust 
room and into Inspector Conlin’s chamber. 

“Gosh,” said Lottie mildly. 

“Who's this?’’ demanded the inspector. 
“Take her out again. I want to see Chin 
Rorty’s girl.” 

‘*This is her,”’ said one of the men hold- 
ing the noisy prisoner. 

“Is Furniss outside there?’ 

‘Yes, sir,”’ answered the detective be- 
side Lottie, jumping up. 

“Did you bring the Dimbar girl?” 

“She's here, sir.”’ 

“This is the other one,”’ explained one of 
the other detectives. ‘‘This is Rorty’s new 
skirt that I told you about.” 

“‘Very well, I’ll take her first. Close that 
door.”’ 

The detective closed the indicated door, 
shutting Lottie from sight and hearing of 
what went on in the inquisition chamber. 

“Say,” she said, turning to the young 
detective, ‘‘did you hear what that dick 
called that skirt that just went in there?” 

“T didn’t hear him,” said Furniss. He 
lounged lazily in his chair. 

“Furniss!’’ A civilian clerk with a pen 
behind his ear appeared in the outer door- 
way. ‘Come out here and fill in that 
Bassett report while you got a chance.” 

“Can't it wait?” said Furniss, rising re- 
luctantly. He spoke to Lottie. “Sit right 
where you are or jump out that window; it’s 
the only way out.”” He left the room, shut- 
ting the door. 

Lottie looked about the deserted room, 
up, and went to Inspector Conlin’s 

She laid her ear to the panel. The 
voices of the people within became louder, 


across the 


got 


door 


She 


the 


but were still not to be understood 
looked over her shoulder and tried 
knob 

She turned it and pressed the door in. 
It creaked twice, but she trusted that the 
were too interested in their 
work to notice. She brought the door to a 
hair-line crack, sat in a chair beside it and 
bent to listen 

_ Atlantic City,” said the inspector. 

Lottie’s eyes widened suddenly. 

“Well?” grated the inspector. ‘‘You 
were there with Chin Rorty. He met you 
at Manhattan Transfer, and you went with 
him to Atlantic City and put up at a hotel 
on the Boardwalk.” 

“No,” said the woman doggedly. 
can cut my head off.” 

“You won't talk?” 
shoved back, and the sound of a blow. 
woman screamed shortly. 

“You might have broke her nose, 
spector,”’ said one of the detectives. 


inquisitors 


“You 


Lottie heard a chair 
The 





in- 
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snarled Conlin, 
Were you or 


‘I'll spoil her looks,” 
“Come, don’t fake a flop 
weren't you?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, but don’t hit me again,” 
wailed the woman. ‘It wasn’t at Manhat 
tan Transfer. It was at Trenton, because 
he said there might be somebody along. | 
was on the platform, and he gave me the 
office it was all right to get on. That was 
two weeks ago, and we went to Atlantic 
City. I was at the hotel, but he wasn’t, be 
cause some dame was coming to see him 
every Saturday from New York.” 

“Was it Lottie Dimbar? 

“T don’t know. Oh, I don’t know! I 
never seen her, cross my heart. If you hit 
me, I'll say it was her, but I don’t know 
who it was. Wouldn’t I turn her up for 
you if I could? Chin threw me off when I 
followed him. He said he 
because she was crazy about him, and she 
knew too much. But he ain’t got any use 
for her.” 

Lottie’s face was a study in jealous rage. 
She listened with all her ears. 

“Who paid your way at Atlantic City? 

“Chin Rorty, of course.” 

“Did he give you any money 

“Some to spend. He'd slip me a century 
every little while.” 

““Where did you get this diamond brace 


had to see her 


>» 


let—this one you were wearing when you 
were brought in?’’ There was no answer. 
‘““Well?”’ 


“T bought that out of my 
cross my heart.”’ 

‘You lie. That bracelet 
five thousand dollars. Where did you get 
it? Quick!” 

“Don’t do it! Chin Rorty gave 
He bought it for me in Atlantic ¢ 
auction on the Boardwalk.”’ 


own money 


s worth four or 


it to me 
‘ity. Ar 


Lottie jumped up, gave the knob a yank 
that closed the door noisily, and sat down 
in her chair. She smiled genially at Furnis 
when he returned. 

“Bring in Lottie Dimbar,”’ 
tective, opening the inspector's door. 

Lottie strode into the room with her head 
high. 
spector, and sneered at the 
disheveled woman who sat beside a detec- 
tive at the farther side of the room. 

““Now we'll hear from you,” rasped 
inspector, fastening his baleful 
Lottie. “‘If you don’t read the newspapers 
and know how we handle people here, you’l! 
find out Do you know 
Chin Rorty?”’ 


ordered a ae 


She smiled genially at the grim in 


weeping and 


the 


} 
giance or 


short and sweet. 


““Sure,”” smiled Lottie. ‘“He’s my 
sweetie.’ 

**Where is he?” 

“Search me.” 

‘Come, you'll talk!” 

“Inspector,” said Lottie with a candid 
air, ‘can the comedy. The last time I seer 
Chin he was so hungry he could eat 
Raines Law sandwich and a tin plate. You 
tipped your mitt when you pulled that 


stuff about Chin buying this dame diamond 
Pretzels he might 

would eat one himself and put the other ir 
You got a good act 


} 


bracelets buy, but he 
his pocket for supper. 


ouand 


there, inspector, and I was giving y 
hand until 
“You've been listening, have you 

‘And darned well you knew it.” 
*You’re Chin Rorty’s holdout.” 

‘And me working ten hours a day down 


you pulled that bone.”’ 


in the old department store? It ain't 

human nature. Ask yourself, inspector 
‘Take her out, Furniss, and hold her.” 
When Lottie and her escort were gone, 


the inspector took a paper bag of gumdrops 
from a drawer and put one in his mouth to 
take the rasp from his throat. The 
rose from her chair, went to a washstand 


and washed the blue welt from her face 


womal 


**Do you believe her?”’ asked the inspe: 
tor in a plaintive and musical voice 
“Quite a little,’ said his late 
doing up her hair before the mirror 

“If Chin Rorty had the money, it is an 


open-and-shut sure thing that she would go 


i- 


victim 


up in the air when she heard he was blowing 
it on you. Especially since 


she’s working 
for a 


living; we know she is 


Continued on Page 148 
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When choosing your Ilectric Refrigerator... look beyond accepted 
conveniences... Servel ts built better—for longer service, greater economy 


Sooner or later vou will want an Electric Refrigerator ment Servel is built to give more veal! f faithfu 
with its countless new conveniences the stamp ol quiet, low cost « peration . . Servel en pl ws the 
up-to-dateness in the modern kitchen . . . But befor coldest refrigerant, the “Duplex” machine, controlled 
deciding which make yours will be, vou will seek automatically by «infernal we... Let your 
bevond accepted things . . . ice cube ;, frozen desserts, dealer prove these and many other superior tie 
food preservation, time and energyv-say ing —— a and how ca sily vou can pure ha eS I vel ism ill lirst 
You'll measure comparative values, to find the ut payment, the balance out of \ if hi us¢ h | udget 
most your money can buy in really dependable, extended over aconvenient term ot m nth And 
economical, lasting service... A revelation awaits once vou ve enjoved the advantages of Servel refrig- 
you in the new Servel—from the smart, practical eration vou will wonder how you ever managed 
beauty of its design and finish, through everv detail without it. 
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better insulation—to its simplified mechanical equip- f = ‘ 
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Continued from Page 146 

‘I thought so,”’ said the woman philo- 
sophically 

The inspector chewed his gumdrop and 
extracted some mollification from it. “A 
great actress was lost, Mrs. Feeney, when 
you joined the force. I'll talk to Scranton 
Lottie —_ but I guess there’s no doubt 
that Chin Rorty is broke. He didn’t get 
any part of that eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Well, if he didn’t, who did? Where's 
the holdout?” 

mr 

HERE was a rehash of the MacGowen 

murder and robbery in the Sunday 
newspapers of October 5, 1913, and a full 
list of the serial numbers of the vanished 
currency was published. On the following 
Monday Little Amby gave Steve Denline 
the cheering information that he had ap- 
plied to a justice of the Supreme Court to 
admit the prisoner to bail and that the in- 
dications were promising. 

‘It’s about time,” said Steve, lifting his 
tawny head from his chest for a disgusted 
look around the counsel chamber in the 
Tombs. ‘Counselor, I wasn’t no gunman 
when they took and run me in here, but I 
am now, or mighty soon will be. The way 
I been feeling, laying in this hole, I could 
croak a whole row of guys ea getting 
up asweat. What, me e MacGowen, 
who found me when I was a tin dipper and 
raised me to be a pail!” 

He threw out a heavy hand, 
lifted to a hoarse shout. 

“There I was sitting in that little piace, 
looking at funny pitchers when I hear the 
bag come through the roof in the hall. I 
didn’t see nothing, only I heard, counselor, 
and I didn’t get excited, being that I was 
strange around there, so I put my finger on 
the pitcher I’m looking at, and I come out 
to see what is coming off. 

“‘Well, there is the marble 
ered with chips of glass and there is a hole 
in the ceiling big enough to jump through, 
and I stand there figuring. I see painters 
before then, and I ome someone drops a 
brush or falls off a scaffold, and that’s all 
right, but then, thinks I, where is the brush 
or the painter? See the point, 

‘Very shrewdly taken, Steve,” 
Amby, sitti 
arm 
Tell me 

‘I’m telling 
figure that out, 
somebody nips it up 
lams off with it.” 

‘With what, Steve?” 

‘That’s the Now you 
got it. Well, I look around, and I don’t see 
nothing but the dinge coming in from the 
street, so I figure whatever falls down must 
have gone down the stairs into the 
ment, and I go down to see. Well, I don’t 
see nothing, when I hear another 1 
a guy comes busting by me in the dark and 
lams out the into the rear yar I 
holler for him to hold up and have a tok, 
but he is not talking.” 

‘We were all over that. 
a dumb-waiter. However 

‘Now you're getting it. He comes down 
a dumb-waiter like a thief. I go where |} 
come from, and there’s the dumb-waiter 
door open where he just jumps out. So, 
figuring Joe MacGowen is upstairs with a 
bank roll as big around as that, there is 
going to be coming down dumb- 
waiters without seeing Steve Denline. Am 
I right, You'd do the same 
thing yourself. So I bust out into the back 


rob J e 


and his voice 


floor all cov 


counselor?”’ 
said Little 
him and putting an 
his shoulder ‘Let that go. 


ng be side 


across 


you, counselor. Well, I 
but I go further. I figure 


from the floor and 





point, counselo 


base- 





‘rast 1, ant 


door 
He came dowr 


e 


nobody 


counselor? 


yard to collar this gent, and I see him going 


over a board fence away off there. Well, 


him and me done the steeplechase over the 


fences, and the next thing is I am looking 
yard. Well, I 


and I bust my 


in a deep figure, he done it 


and so can I, ankle, 
out of 
anyway. He 
‘He wasn’t wearing overalls?” 
‘Well 


that cellar we come 


aoor 


gh that door 





went 





from, you know, 


selor. You told me so. When he would 
come to a fence he would throw Mac 
Gowen’s bag over ahead of him.’ 





and the 


the yard is bolted against me 


‘found the set of overhauls in 


coun- 
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“Sure of that? 
‘Absolutely. 
must have slung it over the fence.”’ 
‘*‘But if your man came down the dumb 
waiter shaft he didn’t have the bag, be 
cause the bag had fallen into the hall.” 


I didn’t see the bag, so he 





‘That’s so too. You think quick, cour 
selor. Well, maybe he—look here, cour 
selor, you yourself told me the guy come 


down the dumb-waiter 

“You're getting mixed, Steve,” 
Little Amby. The large diamonds in his 
rings winked and flared as he struck a 
match on a gold ciga 
gold-tipped cigarette. He 
Denline sharply and there was 
indulgent good humor in the 
black eyes in his narrow 
know Doc Nohl, Denline?”’ 

‘No, sir,”” 

‘Be right, 


be here if 


chuckled 


rette case and lit a 
looked at Steve 
nothing of 
luminous 


face. ‘Do vou 


now. You probably wouldn't 
you hadn't forgotten that you 
knew Chin Rorty.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know this Doe 
I don’t know no Chin Rorty el 
Steve stoutly. 


Nohl, 


ther,”’ said 


and 





‘Because you drink a beer 


with a guy at the Island Saturday night 
don't say you know him. A guy will say 
“What will you have?’ And you can’t take 


a shingle off the roof. Well, you buy back, 
and you get to chewing the fat with him 
Well, maybe he , and he 
you are the same. Well, if he is 
man, you are going to 1) 1 
you got other ideas, and shake him.” 

‘He knew who you were, Steve, 


} ¢ 
asks 


is a robber 


a gentle 





spoke to you.” 
‘But about this Doc Nohl. I 
him, counselor. Who don’t? 
master mind when those 
up big on a World Series? Was 
hooked up with tl 
last year?” 
‘I’m wonderin 


looking steadily at his client, ‘if 


gamblers 





at big bucket-shop cast 





said Little Amby 
Nol 


ng more than a squeeze ol a 


Doc 
wasn't planr 
thousand or so when he caused MacGowen 
to draw that cash and bring it to his 
fag”? 

There was nothing helpful in Steve Dex 
Amby ground 


stone floor and 


line’s blue eyes. Little 


rose 


ee 


It happens that I know Doc Nohl quite 





silk handkerch the breast pocket of 


and-green-check suit 
mur d the 
‘I’ve 


and passing 
m of his smart gray 
met him at the track and 
and he’ company. | 
pleasure of playing cards wit 
the gentleman tonight 

‘You'll lose, 

‘I feel sure of it,’’ said Little Amby wit} 


a resigned shrug of his narrow 


de rby 





Ss very good 


expect the 
counse lor 


and expen- 
sively tailored shoulders. ‘I never felt so 
unlucky. I’m 
it | cna: have a char 


going to bank the game, too, 


so th: e to welsl 





Little Amby sat a 
private room of the hat 
night. The game S 
when a dollar was not small change—was 
an institution on Broa Its fund of 





Little Amby 
regulars Any goo 
not a professior gambler, could sit in 
after a casual introduction. Theater mana 
gers, popular actors, well-to-do 


and professional men 





was one of the 1 sport, 





business 
who hated 
S patror 


and Jolly 


to go to 
bed were the game’ 

4 round-bodied 
middle age sat across the green 


Little 


ng man of 
from 


look 
baize 


Amby and looked at him frequen 





but inoffensively This man played his 


cards close to a square brown beard, eying 
them through gold-rimmed _ spectacles 
astride a fleshy nose He was a naive 


fellow, unaffectedly merry, laughing grati- 


fiedly when he took a pot, stretching thick 
red lips over heavy and regular teeth, and 
flashing a look of triumph from protruding 
es 
company were constra ned to like 





though they 





him pro tempore knew more or 
less intimately how he made his money. 
He was a cheerful winner, and that was 
flattery. They knew he was strong enough 
forced the adoption of a 


financially to have 



















n W all Street trading—that Curb 


should not be pought or 
The gentleman was credited with having 
made a sizable fortune before the adoption 
of the rule 


vention, 


He would buy a worthless in 


f 


incorporate and capitalize for a 


stock on the Curb 





put the 
the price, and 
ties to buy the worthless stock or 





ther send 
margin. 
The unfortunate brokers with whom } 
dealt 
dollar for the 


lH} 
Ly 


men paid a hundred cents on the 


stock; when they were well 
gentleman's emissaries for 
tight margir 


hel 
brokers holding the bag 


loaded the jo 
feited their skin s and left the 
It was a swindle, 
but was for a time within the law 

He had beer 


Dy one Sel 


introduced to the compar \ 





} fridge Harrison, a wealthy idler 
for whom Little Amby had successfully de 
Harrison had 


He had 


fended an action for divorce 
said, “‘Doe Nohl, gentlemen.” 
1 added, with a humor that caused Doc 
Nohl to laugh explosively and to clap him 
on the back, *‘Watch your hat and coat.” 

Doe Nohl rather lucky Little 
Amby, whochanced to be banking the game, 
paid him two hundred and eighty dollars in 
They then turned to 
the champagne and Abernathy sandwiches 


The morn 











Was 





twenty-dollar bill 


ng newspapers of Friday, Oc 
tober 10, 1913, had a worthy morsel of news 
for New York's breakfast tables, and they 
served it up as the pifce de 
kdward Batten Nohl, alias Doc Nohl, had 
been arrested as the result of having passed 
one of the twenty-dollar bills taken at the 
time of the MacGowen murder, and had 
been thrown into the Tombs. He had re- 
fused to comment on his plight or to ex- 
plain his possession of the stolen bills. 

The newspapers said that he had retained 
Counselor Ambrose Hinkle, of Centre 
Street, to defend him. This was not so; he 
had had the office of Little Amby called on 
the telephone again and again, and had 
waited with patience, but had finally been 
compelled to take other legal advice. 


resistance. 


Iv 

ATE in the morning of the said October 
10, 1913, Lottie Dimbar stood behind 

the piece-goods counter in Ohlman’s Big 
Sixth Avenue. A man came 
quickly to the counter, handed Lottie an 
envelope, and said curtly, “‘Match that 
up.”’ As she opened the envelope the man 
said in a half whisper, “The big fellow 
He turned 


Store, on 


wants to do the right thing.”’ 
sharply and walked away 
“What was that last 
Lottie. ‘‘ Hey, mister!” 
one arew the n¢ 
lope. Th 


hundred-dollar 


remark? 


losures 





re were a fragment of a one- 


bill, a newspaper 





and a typewritten letter without sis 
clipping was the list of serial numbers 
published in the newspaper 


With a thrill of unc 


ng sunday. 


g 
ng Lott e looked in the st forther mbper 
on the fragment, and found it. She re 


the letter 
‘Where 
manded the aisle 


“Out, 


are you going, Dimba " de 
captain 
you sap,”’ said Lottie, brushing DY 
hin 

She put or her hat and 


( oat, emerged 


from the employes’ exit, and d keenly 
She hailed a cab 
and kept it waiting while she had another 


Then she said, “ Listen, 


ooke 
up and down the street. 
about 


areful look 


port; I'm buying the first quarter mile 


ee? There’sa john trailing me, : 


to duck him, so I'll hop out right around 
the corner, and you keep on going, see? 
Here’s a quarter.” 


“Right, sister,’ said the obliging driver 
opening the door. “‘Who’s the john 
vand?”’ He drove down the 


whisked around the corner, 


block and 





when his fare 
leparted nimbly as agreed. 

Lottie ran into a delicatessen, ordered a 
ham sandwich, and watched the street 
When she was convinced that the pursuit, if 
any, had gone on after the cab, she came 
from the store and hurried to a telegrap! 
sent a wire to Atlant 


station, whence she 


City. Lottie’s wording of the telegram was 
economical: “See papers. Sugar. Come. L.” 





THE SATURDAY 


n Ohlman’s was Sol Cohen, Little Am} 


On the following afternoon, being Sa 


Sol Cohen walked on Br 


V alternoon i 





wav between Fiftyv-fourth and Fiftv-fift} 
reet He carried a brown satchel, and 
voked even more flabby vellow thar 
usua Cohen was an expert mir 
awyer, and violence or paper was 
mmonplace of his da work, but he 
trove with consistent success to avoid ar 
tir olence in esse Fright had trone 
the lines of cunning from Cohen’s fat face 


ooked simple and appealing 
\ ib wh 


seemed to 


and he 


had its flag down, but wl 





ruising, was rolling 


ilong Broadway after Cohen: now, finding 


space free of parked cars, it turned in to 
the curb. It kept rolling right along, but 
ts door opened and the fare leaned out an 





gned to Cohen. C stepped to the 





brown bag to the 
the cab, and jumped back to erase himself 
fr the 


from The door of the 
the vehicle 


closed ; speeded up, shot down 
Broadway, and turned westward on Fifty- 
fourth Street. 

No sooner had the cab door « 
hind the brown bag than 
shrilled on Broadway and traffic was 
halted. The westward turn of the cab took 
it out of this difficulty, find 
3efore it had proceede d 


anded the man in 





scenery. cab 


osed be- 


whistles 


pol ce 





Dut only to 
another obstacle. 
a hundred yards it was heading into a jam. 
There was a garage on the north side of 
Fifty-fourth Street between Broadway and 
Eighth Avenue, and out of this garage there 
wheeled a large and leisurely truck, 
only to stall in the middle of the highway. 
The cab driver was sounding his horn 





had 





and looking for an opening to shoot through 
when a police car crowded in alongside him 
and an unpleasant but compelling voice 
said, “‘Pull over there and stop!"’ The 
voice being that of a patrolman on the run- 
ning board of the new arrival, and being 
backed by a show of weapons, disobedience 
was unthinkable. The driver found his in- 
dicated berth, halted his car and felt for his 
He did not look behind 
him, though he heard a short and brisk 
struggle going on there. He obeyed like a 
lamb the uncultured voice that 
“Drive around to the station house!” 

In the local station house waited In- 
spector Conlin, Little Amby, Steve Den- 
line and an assistant district attorney. The 
disordered passenger from the cab and the 
pl losoph ce driver were marched in 

‘Ah, my talented friend, C 


rasped the inspector 


cigarettes. even 


now sald, 





‘That's the man!” exclaimed Steve 
ne. “That’s him that bought the drinks 


and wanted me to help him rob a lot of 





) 1 tind nin the W Ve vere 
tipped, o er? 

5 + 

V« S S i ne ) t men Ww »> nad 
I ie the arrest The ho it that passec 
baie e bag ducked intoas . il dor 

vA f he was grabbed 

Let’s have a look in it a e assist 
ur strict attorne He and Little Am 
‘ er the bag 

This looks all right,” said the assistant 
exnibiting packages of currency ‘These 


are the same bills, too, and they seem to be 


‘ 
‘You'll find missing the two hundre 
\ lar this fellow ost to D Ti 
Nohl in that crap game in Atlantic City 
that Noh 1 } 
‘Take the two of them out te 
book them. We 


TI epr 





told us ol, advise 





have the 
soners were thrust out 


came back shortly and said, ‘‘Chin Rorty 
wants to talk to you, inspector 

About what?”’ 
‘Let him do his weeping to the 
right, bring him ir l 


and let him ge 
A 


cnest 


bawled the inspector 
judge All 
tit off } 
Chin Rorty was brought into the back 
' 

room. He 
part and 


brows to look at the 


stood with his spindling legs 
lifting his eye- 
“I’m not 


his head sunk, 
nspector 


Continued on Page 153 
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HUPMOBILE 
SIX 





The Closest-priced Six in America ~ with 10 per cent 
extra quality but not a penny added to the price. 
Hupmobile’s own seasoned engineering and pre- 
cision manufacturing assure power as smooth as 
electricity, superb roadability, economical opera- 
tion, zest and go. In sound value, in engineering 


a ee es ee cee we 


D 





and accessory features, no rival near its price. 
Beautiful, clear vision, ball-back bodies ~ Color 
options ~ Genuine mohair upholstery ~~ Beauti- 
ful hardware ~ All instruments under one glass, 
indirectly lighted ~ Vision-ventilating wind- 
shield «. Automatic windshield cleaner « Solid 
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Walnut steering wheel ~ Rear view mirror ~. 
Tilting beam headlights, with controls on steering 
Both 


control - Dash gasoline gauge ~~ Gasoline filter 


wheel -«. manifold and thermostatic heat 


ve Force feed lubrication - Oil filter <x: Special 
vibration damper vw. 4-wheel brakes - Balloon 


= 


4 ~ 

* see, 
ts s Le Pi -. ae 
~ f 








tires ~ Snubbers Sedan, five-passenger, four- 


door (at left) $1385; Brougham, five-passenger, 
two-door (at right $1385; Coupe, two-passenger, 
with rumble seat, $1385; Roadster, with rumble 
seat, $1385; Touring, five-passenger, $1325. All 


prices f.o. b. Detroit. plus revenue tax 
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nother woman made happy 


Of might as well be yous 


Some woman has a New Easy 
her 


wash-days forever made lighter— 


Washer—some woman has 


some woman will stay younger; look 
fresher; save time, money and clothes 
because of the New Easy that washes 


and dries at one time. 


RB the next woman to have a New 
Easy in your home and see for your- 
self the amazing way it washes, damp- 
dries and handles the water—all at the 
same time! It will cost you nothing to 
see this wash-day miracle. We will lend 
you a New Easy, put it in your home, 
may watch it do a 
week’s washing free. 


ind you whole 

With your own eyes you will see the 
Easy’s large tub take a great big eight- 
sheet batch of clothes and get them 


SYRACUSE WASHING 


spotlessly clean. At the same time you 
will see the Easy’s drying tub take 
another eight-sheet batch and damp- 
dry them ready for the line in three 


minutes. And yet, speed is only one 


of the many remarkable features of 


this amazing new washer. 

No longer do you have to handle 
wet clothes, piece by piece. Just move a 
lever, and your clothes are so dry they 
need only a few minutes in the sun. 


Easy on the Clothes 


Blankets, bath towels and such pieces 
come out of the Easy’s dryer with a soft 
fluffiness that will delight you. You 
won’t find deep wrinkles in the clothes, 


Think of it! 


The New Easy’s marvelous water- 


nor any broken buttons. 


circulating system takes the suds, the 


MACHINE 


rinse water and the blue water that are 
whirled from the clothes in the dryer, 
and returns each to its proper place. 
It even empties the washer for you 
when you’re all through washing. 


Let us lend YOU 
a New Easy—Free 


Don’t wait until all your neighbors 
have this modern miracle-worker. You 
can see its wonders now, without wait- 
ing a day longer. It won’t cost you on« 
penny, for all you have to do is call up 
the nearest Easy dealer, and on your 
regular wash-day the New Easy will be 
on the job, ready to do a whole week’s 
washing for you. If you should want to 
keep the New Easy permanently, you 
can make a small down payment and it 
stays right there. 


CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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,” he said in a flat voice. ‘‘Them 
hat lives by the hammer dies by it 
just let me feel all that dough once before | 
kiss it good-by And it'll be the first tin 
believe it or not.” 

‘Let him look at it,” 

Chin Rorty stepped to the table where 
the currency was stacked, it witha 
whimsical air, turning back the leaves to 
look at different notes 

‘It’s the same dough,” he 
it’s the first blessed time it 
tween my hooks. Oh, it’s a plant all right 


there any nere that got the 


weeping 


caressed 


‘And 


was ever be 


said 


eay, 18 body 


say?” 

““Do you wish to make a sti 
asked the “‘T am the district at 
torney in charge 

‘*Maybe I do, and maybe not,” said Chin 
Rorty with a bitter smile. ‘It all depends, 
fellow. What’s in it for me? If I come 
clean, will you put me 
offender 

“If your statement is of material assist- 
ince to the people, and if it appears that 
you have told all you know, I can promise 
you that 

“You think 
cause you think you'll try 


itement 


> assistant. 


through as a first 


you're getting a bargain be- 
me for murder,” 


said Chin Rorty with a shrewd chuckle. 
«Huh, that’s where Doc Nohl slipped up 
too. I didn’t tell him all I knew. He 


first place, 


nks he is 


gypped me out of my bit in the 
ind now when he is grabbed he thi 
with the other 


Nohl up for 


going to turn and kick me 
foot. Say, if I turn Doe 
yon 

“I'd rather have him than 

“It's a go! 
busy with your pen. I 
time and again, even if I am a first offender 
his time, and when I am on the nut I don’t 
want any lawyer tucking me in the Tombs 
and then going around home to scare the 
old woman coughing up her rent 
for me.” 

He drew on his cigarette and spoke with 
smoke oozing from his mouth 

‘Doe Nohl and me was together in this 
ke two fingers in the mud. He told me 
this MacGowen was going to have eighty 
bag, and we 


you.” 
Let me have a pill, and get 


been through this 


into 


mone, 


dollars in a 
Well, , didn’t we 
‘| bought an oblong glass aquarium ina 
bird-and-dog store a two-doll 
Iw rapped a set of over- 
and went into that 
when I seen the painters coming out for 
unch. I parked the aquarium under the 
vas by the window, put on the over 
hauls, and picked up a pail of paint. When 
MacGows n come out I walked up to him, 
t ipped the paint over his bag, and took 
t of his hand as that; he 
to me! Well, he 
nant going to shoot a man for doing hima 
he? I went to the 
shoved the bag under the canvas, picked up 
the aquarium, and let it fall out 
‘Well, MacGowen and the little 
wasn't going to stand around and jaw with 
me when their bag fell out of the w 
? It stands to re that 


they? 
would down there don’t t? When 


five thousand 
) 


would take it. we took it 





r one to 





Keep goldfish in 


house 


hauls around it, 


can 


It was as easy 
was holding the bag out 
window, 


service, 


was 


fellow 


indow, 


were -ason they 


lam off 
they got down there, there wouldn't be no 
broken glass, and they would 
lammed off with it. Well, 
the little fellow come through like a maior, 
MacGowen didn’t worry no more about 
it was a bag of doughnuts 
and I can't 
1 was to step out of 
and Doc Nohl was to pop out 
ind grab the money bag, and it would bea 
clever dick who could figure 
went. It listened like a neat job—you got 
to hand it to Doe Nohl. 

‘‘But what does this MacGowen do but 
let his dough slide, and pick me—can you 
figure a guy like that? I started to head 
out, and MacGowen after me. Well, I see 
Doe Nohl later and wanted to collect, and 
what does he tell me? He tells me there 
wasn't nothing in the bag but some 
and he lets me look at them for myseif 
Well, I was such a come-on believed him, 
and I went down to } 


bag, only 


think some hody 


his bag than if 
He certainly 


him even 


crossed the dope, 


nhgure now 


the picture, 


where that bag 


papers 


Atlantic to take the 
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air And the next thing ;] see by the pa 
spendin 


who 3 


pers that somebody is grabbed for 
bag —and 
Doc Nohl 


the dough was in that 
it? My pal the 


Knows that something 


same Then he 
s going to drop, and 


he gives me a wire to come and get min¢ 


And I got it, didn’t I? Well, gents, if you 
will see a rat gyp a pal and then turn him 
up—I’m done.”’ He puffed his cigarette 


rest of it, Rorty,” said 


shot 


‘Let’s have the 
the assistant, halting his pen. ‘‘ You 
MacGower i 
shoot him. I didn’t 
ver packe dqaroadona 


as guilty as you are 





that cnarge, Dut I can 
people 
admit I can't 


a plea on 


I can't take 
let you testify for the and recom 
mend you. | promise you 
anything.” 
‘I’m tel 
Anythi 
“Better come clean.” 
‘Well, I will be 
I seen 


you what 
I turn this other guy up f 


“But 
want to be sprung after the trial, under 


1 I know al bout my Job 


ng you 
ng outside ot that 





fellow and tell 
Rorty 


for you, I 


a good 
consented Chin 


stand? I got a good alibi for turning up 


Doc Nohl on account of what he done to 
me, but Sing Sing wouldn’t be healthy for 
me if I turned up this other guy. You know 
what I mean.” 


looked 


The assistant 
‘Rorty, if MacGowen 


Keenly at him 





wasn't 


result of anything you did, directly or ir 


directly, I can promise you that you will be 
allowed to testify for the people against 


Dow Nohl, and that no indictment of you 
will be brought to trial 


“Well, t his 


the corner with 


is how it was I come around 


MacGowen after me, and 








here is a guy in a doorway behind a door 
I seen him, and I jumped away, but he 
didn’t want me. He has a raincoat over his 
arm, and nothing in the other hand. I was 
watcr him, and he shakes the i 

on | arm, and then I see a gun in his 
right. nd he lets MacGowen have the 





whole works.” 


Did you know the man?”’ said the as 
sistant incredulously 


ver seen him before or since 





The assistant sniffed Prett thin 
Rort 
But,” said ( n Rorty, ‘“‘I would know 
him again. Thinking this thing over in 
my head, I see where I better have the 
goods on this baby, and I make some ir 
quiries. This guy was in Doc Nohl’s office 
only a few minutes before, giving Ma 
Gowen an argument about something 


saw the argu 


Well, Doce Nohl’s man 


and he says the guy was trying to sell Ma 





Gowen a raincoat 
roing to knock 
uy a raincoat 
He was talking up something else 


like? He 


But I ask you, is a guy 


a guy of because he 


That was only a stall, see 


looked 


ves, DUCK teeth, ¢ | finger gone oll 


MacGower 


of the hand he was shaking at 


erk seen him. He 
) Fahey!" exclaimes 


1 Steve Denline 





Redfish Rock, 
Forest, 


Sawtooth National 
Idaho 
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I didn’t know it r I ke oA +) 
Chin Rort nad received rf art 
There Wa no trick t yue ng t it D 
He was compelling MacGowen to bring it 
tnere, as ne thou  % relusing t et the 
mortgage be satisfied. Knowing that you 
hadn't rur Wit the mone t was 
eas guess tnat tne gy neve went out tne 
window at Levis said Chin | t 
didn't carry it awa It had been | 
commodating it Doe Nohl’s door 

But if ( n Rorty and Doc N vere 
working together, and if Chin Rorty got 1 
part ol the mone t eemed to me that 
there had been no mone the g! | 
went ba ilong the trail, and found that 
tne transie tax people nheritance tax 
had stepped in as usual, and had put the 
seals on MacGowen's safe-deposit box anc 
afe nd so on, to prevent anybody fron 

ng any ol tne ts unt iT admir 
or was appointed There was a de 
MacGowen left no relatives in th 
state. When the safe was opened and the 
money was found, I suggested that the fir 
be kept quiet except from the district 
attorney; the information was my ace ir 
the hole in playing against Doc Nohl He 
didn’t guess the secret. Being a crook him 
seli, ne suspected everybod 

| gave the se i] numbe tne ] 
er t the pol ¢ ind ther sed Tew 
bills to Doe Nohl, who was under obs¢ i- 
tion. When he was arrest he knew im 
mediately where the mone Va i he 
Ke] t rr um al 4 t t 1 t ‘ t ‘ v { 
meé I know what he wanted e want 
to turn up Chin R f 1 ] 
he wanted a ece of that mor I } 
t! is secor £ I failed t 
U! Rort m \ 

Couns¢ gulped f I'n 
man, but I'd like fine to] t 
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Not exact Little An 
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always happy to grant. These complimen- 
tary pictures, with the photo mailers, 
stamps, and salaries of three young women 
employed to address them all day long, 
cost us an average of eighteen thousand 
dollars a year, but we consider it money well 
spent. 

My name was first used on the screen 
after Under the Daisies, the picture I have 
previously referred to as the first to be writ- 
ten especially for me. It was the story of a 
country girl who goes to the big city 
New York, of course—where in due time 
she is ruined, as was to be expected of all 
1914 screen country girls. If they were not 
ruined the story was! Wiser and sadder, 
the heroine yearns for the old hearthstone 
and the plain folk back home. In the last 
scene she is staggering, ill and disillusioned, 
across a field of daisies toward the little cot- 
tage where she was born, and is just within 
hailing distance when she drops from ex- 
haustion. They buried her Under the 
Daisies. But you can’t keep a good man, or 
a bad woman of the screen, down. That 
death scene proved my resurrection with 
Vitagraph. After that I was at last firmly 
established and all was clear sailing. The 
following Saturday there was an extra ten- 
dollar bill in my envelope. In the excite- 
ment I thought perhaps I had counted 
wrong, and made both Jimmie Morrison 
and Harry Northrup count it for me before 
believing my own eyes. Mr. Northrup, 
who was born in Paris but educated at the 
University of California, played the heavy 
in Under the Daisies. He had just joined 
the stock company after having appeared 
in twenty-six productions on the legitimate 
stage with FE. H. Sothern, Henry Miller, 
Blanche Bates, Mary Mannering, William 
Faversham, James K. Hackett and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. It gave me quite a thrill to 
have such a seasoned trouper in my support. 

There followed for me a long series of 
leads. Among the rather amusing titles of 
the one-reelers, all directed by Van Dyke 
Brooke, were: The Doctor's Secret, 
Father’s Hatband, His Silver Bachelor- 
hood, An Elopement at Home, Fanny’s 
Company, The Honorable Algernon, Saw- 
dust and Salome, His Little Paige, Miser 
Murray’s Wedding Present, Memories and 
Men’s Souls, Politics and Press, A Lone 
Shark King, Under False Colors and The 
Wooing of Myra May. 


The Longest Way Round 


Some of my two-reelers were: Officer 
John Donovan, The Sacrifice of Kathleen, 
Cupid versus Money, Old Reliable and The 
Right of Way—all opposite Leo Delaney, 
whose premature passing was a sad hap- 
pening of some seven years ago. Then there 
came: Helpful Sisterhood, A Wayward 
Daughter, Fogg’s Millions, John Rand 
Gentleman, The Hidden Letters, Good-by 
Summer, and Sunshine and Shadows~— all 
opposite Antonio Moreno. 

Tony, whose full name is almost as long 
as the island of Manhattan, is generally 
mistaken for an Italian, but he was born in 
Madrid. At the age of fourteen Sefior 
Antonio Garrido Monteaguido Moreno 
came to the United States. During his 
stage career he played with Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, Tyrone Power, Constance Collier, 
Wilton Lackaye and other leading celebri- 
ties of the period, but in 1914 Tony entered 
upon his screen career at Vitagraph. He 
maintained his popularity throughout the 
succeeding years and has just finished 
playing opposite my sister Constance in 
Venus of Venice. The very day Marshall 
Neilan finished shooting, Moreno and his 
charming wife left for a trip abroad, with a 
fat contract in Tony’s well-tailored tweed 
pocket giving him the male lead with Dor- 
othy Gish in Madame Pompadour. 








Another of the Vitagraphers who was 
slated to come into especial prominence 
was Wallace Reid, whose untimely passing 
at the pinnacle of his popularity in 1923 
will always be one of the saddest chapters 
in the history of the cinema. 

Wally, as we called him —everybody had 
a nickname or an abbreviated cognomen of 
endearment — was a splendid musician and 
often played his violin at the studio. He 
started out in life to become a soldier, com- 
pleting his four years at the New Jersey 
Military Academy, but, after being gradu- 
ated, changed his mind regarding a mili- 
tary career and went to Cody, Wyoming, to 
look for a job as a cowboy. He loved to re- 
late anecdotes about how the regulars on 
the ranch resented his college education 
and enjoyed playing tricks on him. Once 
he was sent to meet some people who were 
supposed to be coming over the road from 
a distant railway station. After riding for 
many miles through the dark night, follow- 
ing directions given, he discovered that the 
road circled his own ranch and brought him 
right back to the starting point, where the 
other cowboys were sleeping peacefully in 
their bunks. 


Dressed Fit to Kill Trade 


Another time some punchers took him 
out on what was supposed to be a deer run, 
when there hadn’t been a deer in that part 
of the country for twenty years. His com- 
panions made their way cautiously through 
the night until they came to a selected spot. 
There they rigged a trap which Wally was 
to guard and spring when the deer came 
down the run. The other boys departed, 
ostensibly to drive the deer into the trap, 
instructing the tenderfoot butt of their 
jokes not to make the slightest meve or 
their game would be frightened away. Poor 
Wally crouched there for hours, and finally 
fell asleep at his post, awakening in the cold 
dawn as stiff as a salted codfish. 

But the story he used to tell most often 
was how he finally won the respect of the 
roughest rope slingers by putting up a stiff 
fight in the middle of the night when he 
found snakes in his bed. Being a wonderful 
swimmer, he gained their further admira- 
tion upon accepting a dare to swim the 
Yellowstone River when it was running at 
flood. Following these amusing cowboy ex- 
periences, Wallace secured a job as night 
clerk ina hotel in Cody. He related how he 
nearly lost his reputation as well as his job 
there by appearing at the desk in a dinner 
jacket to welcome some guests from New 
York. The excited proprietor expostulated 
that Easterners came out West purposely 
tosee wild and woolly stuff, and a dressed-up 
dude of a clerk would ruin the desired 
business. 

Hal Reid, Wallace's father, 
Vitagraph. He was employed in the scena- 
rio department, though he was often 
mustered into acting service too. Reid, 
Senior, wrote many ten, twent and thirt 
melodramas, and it was a vaudeville sketch 
from Hal’s pen which introduced his hand- 
some son to the public. 

Wally’s first part at Vitagraph was the 
role of the Deerslayer in James Fenimore 
The Pathfinder, one of the 
Leatherstocking Tales, in which his father 
also played a part. Larry Trimble directed, 
and I can see Wally now in 
cap, buckskin trousers and fringed-leather 
leggings, strong and handsome as a Greek 
god 

3ut the actor who inspired me with a 
regular schoolgirl crush was James Woods 
Morrison. James was Mattoon’s talented 
but this little Illinois left no 
country earmarks on him, because 
went to the University of Chicago, where 


was also at 


Cooper's 


his beaver-skin 


town 


son, 


Jim 
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54% 


of all who try them say 


MICHELIN TIRES 


give more mileage 


*% This statement is based on 
facts. Written reports have 
been secured from thousands 
of motorists (picked entirely 
at random except that all 
were testing various makes of 
tires opposite Michelins). 
84°: said they obtained more 


mileage from their Michelins 
than from any of the vari 
ous other tires they were 
using on their cars. In 1895 
the world’s first pneumatic 
automobile tire was a 
Michelin—and today 
Michelin Tires are still first. 
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VERY so-called “comfort shoe” 
claims some principle to ease 
the foot and make walking a joy. 
Most of these claims are exaggerated, 


und Gripper 
Modified 


Corrective 


ers can testify. 
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he took care to acquire all the airs and 
graces of a man about town. He wore his 
clothes in natty fashion, talked glibly of 
football and frats, and could order a dollar 
dinner with all the aplomb of a Broadway 
rounder. Besides, he danced divinely. 

Within a few weeks I had given him a 
twenty-cent enlargement of myself formally 
inscribed: 

To Mr. JAMES Woops MORRISON 
With Best Wishes From Norma Talmadge 


Two days later the picture disappeared 
from the wall of his dressing room, where 
it had been thumb-tacked over the mirror. 
He begged for another, so the following 
week I inscribed on a duplicate: 


To DEAREST JIMMIE 
With Love From Norma 


Love affairs progress rapidly at the ado- 
lescent age, and although there were nu- 
merous violent yet harmless fancies among 
the players, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful memories of all who belonged to the 
happy Vitagraph clan that these youth- 
ful attractions were always innocent and 
clean. Messrs. Smith and Blackton would 
have thrown any man off the lot who did 
not show proper respect to the female 
members of their big family. Our two 
chiefs paralleled the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, only with all their children they 
did know what to do. I cannot remember 
a single scandal that ever emanated from 
the Vitagraph Studios, remarkable as that 
may seem in these days of sensational 
headlines regarding the private lives of pic- 
ture folk. 

Jim and I used to clown a lot when work- 
ing together. It was one of our pet stunts 
to push each other violently through the 
doors when called into a scene. 
quently we would land with a little jerk 


Conse- 
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me standing back of her balancing a tray ir 
the réle of a waitress. Being full of the old 
Nick, as I approached Rose from behind | 
dropped a steel knife hurriedly and as if by 
accident down the back of her V-shaped 
evening gown. The camera was grinding 
and Miss Tapley was in the midst of a very 
tragic scene, sobbing her heart out at th: 
table. As the icy-cold metal touched her 
flesh she bit her lip not to scream, but shud 
dered and gave an involuntary jump that 
was not in the scenario. Needless to say, 
the waitress was the picture of innocenc 
itself, but Rose knew perfectly well that I 
played the trick deliberately. It was winter 
and the studio was very cold, so she pre- 
tended to the director that she had beer 
seized with an involuntary chill 

Another time, when Mother Rose and I 
were invited to visit some friends and had 
to take a train trip, I let my curls down and, 
by wearing one of Constance’s dresses 
appeared to the casual eye as a girl 
ten. When the conductor came around | 
paid only half fare, much to Rose’s astonis} 
ment and disapproval. However, later | 
righted the deception. It was not that 1 
wanted to cheat, but that I took an extraor 
dinary delight in playing these pranks 
In her good-natured way 
marked that I made up in dramatic sense 
what I lacked in common sense. 


tose often 


A Good Team in a Small Space 


An equally easy-going disposition ac- 
quired for Anne Brody the appropriate 
nickname of Sunshine. This bubbling, 
witty colleen had a way of spreading cheer 
wherever she went. When the studio was 
cold and damp, the players depressed, or 
the director in a blue funk, Stuart Blackton 
would say, “Send for Anne 
Brody.’’” She would pep things up and 


promote laughter immediately. Her blunt 


sunshine 


honesty made her very popular at Vita- 


to regain our balance. Once the critics, in 
graph. Perhaps the only time in her life 


commenting on a picture we played in to- 
gether, remarked that both the hero and 
heroine had a tendency to rush into their 
scenes, which gave the picture a jumpy ef- 
fect. After that we received a call-down 
from Mr. Smith, who reminded us that we 
were engaged as dramatic artists, not circus 
performers. 


In Ground Grippers—and in Ground 
Grippers alone—are found the three scientif- 
ic principles that give support, exercise and 
relaxation to every arch, muscle, nerve and 
tendon. Hundreds of thousands of Ground 
Gripper wearers have found complete com- 
fort and relief from all foot discomforts. 

The Flexible Arch of Ground Grippers 
allows the foot muscles to exercise with 
every step; the Straight Inner Line allows 
the toes to function with a free, strong, 
gtipping action, and the patented Rotor 
Heel makes you “toe straight ahead” — 


A NEW FEATURE 

for Women Anne ever appeared ‘‘under false colors” 
was with me in a Van Dyke Brooke pictur: 
of that name, wherein we were both sup 
posed to masquerade as maids, with An- 
tonio Moreno playing the lead. 

Anne Brody has long since transferred 
herself and her sunshine from Flatbush to 
the studios in Hollywood, where Rose 
Tapley, too, is still active in the profession. 

Among the comedy players Flora Finch 
was our first character comédienne. She 
was tall and thin and when Peg labeled her 
“the upholstered toothpick”’ Flora laughed 
as loudly as anyone. 

When pictures were nade at nine feet 


A Knife in the Back 


This is not really my debut in THE Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post, for it was with 
James Morrison that I made my first ap- 
pearance in this publication in 1915. <A 
jewelry concern wanted some young people 


the normal, natural way. 


Ground Grippers come in two types for 
men and women. 

Corrective — guards against and corrects 
foot troubles. 

Modified (Corrective — embodying the 
same features but with a modified outer 
swing. Marvelously comfortable 


The nearest Ground Grip er dealer will gladly sug- 


‘ 
gest the type most suited to your comfort. 


W rite for name of nearest dealer. 


iripper shoes for shopy 
and walking we } addec 
the new DRESS LINE for 
more formal wear These 


new shoes are beautifully de 
gned, stylish in appe 
and or 


1a 


-Is and leathers. The 
above is THE 


style shown 


BETSY. 


Ground Grippe 


The Most Comfortable Shoe in the World 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


oem 
on Sap 
. " 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE Co., IN¢ 


90 Linden Park 
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Ssyo" 


Something everyone 


should know 


asking. Send 
eerest 
SI 


r Feet 


*lease send me your b« 


St., Boston, Mass 


oklet on care of the feet. 





to pose for certain watch advertisements in 
the Post and selected James and me. It 
would never have occurred to us to ask for 
any compensation, nor were our names 
used, but the manufacturer, in token of 
appreciation, presented Jim with a massive 
gold-plated watch chain and me with a 
gold-filled wrist watch. We were as proud 
as peacocks. James was constantly finding 
some excuse for spreading his coat, display- 
ing the gold links which stretched from 
pocket to pocket across his chest; while I 
cultivated the habit of nonchalantly leaning 
on my elbow so as to push the sleeve back 
from my wrist. 

I was so pleased to hear the other day 
that Mr. Morrison has become a successful 
author, with several magazine stories to his 
credit, and that his first novel has been ac- 
cepted for publication. 

In thinking over the list of some of the 
other players I knew best in the early teens 
of the twentieth century, Rose Tapley 
comes prominently to mind. She was so 
genial and kindly that, despite the fact she 
was only a few years our senior, we always 
called her Mother Rose. She was the type 
who shoulders everyvody’s burdens, and 
when problems arose we flocked to her for 
help and advice. 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate 
Rose’s sportsmanship and protective in- 
stinct than her attitude toward me when I 
played one of my beastly tricks on her. It 
was during the taking of a picture wherein 
Rose was seated at a restaurant table, with 


from the camera it was always difficult to 
get more than two persons 
three feet wide. Three of us could, by 
squeezing closely together, crowd into a 
scene, but often when the takes were shown 
someone on the end was cut in half, as if a 
perpendicular line had been measured from 
the forehead to the feet. There would be 
one eye, half a smile and a gesticulation of 
one hand showing; so with fat Jchn 
Bunny’s pictures Smith and Blackton 
faced quite a problem. Who could ever fit 
into the limited span of the camera with 
him? He was wide enough to occupy the 
entire foreground by himself. Flora Finch, 
however, proved a solution She was not 
only a finished actress but she took up 


nto a space 


hardly more space than a long darning 
needle. Consequently she and Bunny 
made a great team 

Miss Finch is an Englishwoman who 
came to America to visit her sister. Flora 
had been a member of the William and Ber 
Greet players on the other side, touring 
Great Britain in the first road company of 
The Sign of the Cross. In The Worst 
W oman in London she played the rdéle of an 
old drunk, with James Kirkwood, who wa 
also to find his way to screen fame in th« 
States at a later period. 

Flo naturally went back to the stage 
this country. She joined the company 
The Missourians, with Cecil B. DeMille 
when the future producer-director of The 
King of Kings and many famous screer 
spectacles had the smal! part of an ‘« 








DeM ille’s 
the 


stage manager 


‘onstance Maid, had leading 





here were two horses in the play, and 
while the company was on tour both thes« 
irefully trained animals were dashed to 


cable of the elevator in 
to their stall 
sternation on 
company, but DeMille 
returning money at the bi 
went on that night with 
nted for the ox 


leath when the 





vt ch they were | iw hoisted 


e. There was great con 
the part of the entire 
uid 


7 


not see 
ce, so the play 


two strange horses re -as'on, 


nd Flora often relates how the whole com- 
iny came near being killed by these un- 
tutored mares. 
Flora’s réle was that of a very pious 
maiden lady who moved ¢ about with great 


precision, but at th 
the maid 


aS Spry as ar 


is particular pertorm- 
stepped 
] 


1y young girl a te ver 


old pretty lively 


and Was 








t} re horses came within her vicinity 

daughter, Veror occa 
Sic bits at the Vitagraph. nches 
moved to a small apartment right near the 
studio, and whenever they gave a party 
they borrowed Florence Turner’s oil stove 


to warm up the place for their guests. 


No Place to be Funny 


After The New Stenographer, with Joh: 
Bunny, Flora, who had started at the reg- 
lar twenty-five a week for members of the 
company, was given a fifteen-dollar 

se and did fifty-two pictures a year with 
Bunny thereafter, finally receiving the 
topnotch salary of those days—one hundred 
nd fifty dollars a week 

As I write Flora is now playing a maiden 
» Cat and the Canary, at the 
She has remained true 
‘h first brought her 
deviated 


tock 


nt n The 
sal Studio 
of role whi 
and has never 
comedy. 

I always think of Flora at the Vitagr: 
with a little group of players scenes 3 her 
waiting their turns to have their palms read. 
I can remember her insisting that the star 
n the center of my right hand was a suré 
ndication that I would be wealthy 
famous some day. Probably my 
in fortune tellers, crystal readers, vibration 
and palm readers, 
who always hold the greatest fascination 
for me, can be directly traced to Flora’s 
infl She urged me to regard that 
star in my hand as more precious than 
star in heaven, and I determined to 
ve up to the wonderful things prophesied. 
Perhaps that was just one more reason why 
I took my work so seriously. With me it 

i life career from the very beginning. I 
poked my nose into everything. When not 
acting I was observing the directors, the 

ameramen and the other players, even the 


ni\ a 
ray type 
nto prominence 


from character 


and 
interest 


+ 
eorists, 


horoscope 





lence 


any 


electricians and property men, always 
eagerly seeking inside information and 
breathing in studio atmosphere as one ab- 


sorbds oxygen. 

I remember Flora particular 
ture where she had to goupina be alloon ! 
down with the parachute. Those 
were the days before aeroplanes were a 
common occurrence, and the greatest ex- 
‘itement prevailed when poor Flo had to 
the air. The whole company 
assembled to watch the ascent and de- 
We were tre me ndous ly proud of this 


phenomenal feat,” as the advertising 








ome 


be Tunny in 


scent 





material described 
Annual Mardi Gras used to - at 
Coney Island, and the Vitagraph Company 


frequently contributed several floats to the 

Flora se t hit one 
per¢ hed ona high, 
epresent a burlesque of An 





parades. red a gre year, 
gold dais, made 


ta Stewart in 


up to 





The Goddess, one of the fir se 
be presented in eighteen ¢ pisodes. 
mendous mobs recognized and followed the 





popular comédienne. The rest of 
rowed all the miscellaneous finery we 
ay our hands on from the 
partment, and sat in state in these ti 
floats, arrayed in all the colors of 
oat, throwing confetti and little 

crowds about coming Vit 


could 


wardrobe de- 


, 
nseled 
hs i. 
Joseph s 
hand bills 


» the agraph re- 


eases, 
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sometimes we borrowed thes! m t! 
Ww drobe wit} it pern i 
If we were going to a party or had engage 
ments w ou yout ] veetnea ve 
would sne n, select a be z eve! 
dre and cove t up witl g 
walking with seeming in¢ ence past the 
gateman, with whom we took good care to 


become friendly. Next morning we would 
each appear unusually early 
brown-paper package tucked 
arm, and shortly the evening gowns would 


ur der one 


again hang innocently in the = laces on tl 


Once I inve 1 Walker 
let me wear all her yeneie A Lil was 


i 





racks 


known for having the finest jewelry of any- 

one on the screen—and with a bright pink 
surrept itiously borrowed party dress I s 

lied forth in all my splendor to have an ice- 


cream soda with Jimmie Morrison 
On Sundays, Li 


I would go to Brishton 








p sd, if not appropriate, fine 
we took our families and treated them to 
its, pop corn and cantaloupe Alas, no 


n-course dinners, no midnig 


ers served by thirty-thousand-dollar 
' cham} 
Paree will ever taste as good or stir 
same enthusiasm as 
paper-bag meals at Brighton 

As the old stock company 
hundred to more than two hundred 





igne breakiasts in gay 
the 
those indigestible 


grew from a 


mem- 


bers, Mrs. Clinton and Jane Lewis, whom 
we always called Lady Jane, succeeded 
Mrs. Turner and Florence w the ward- 





exe- 
; 
juently 


robe department, and endear and 
uted many of the costumes. Fre 
Anita Stewart was called in to help trim 
Both Mrs. Lewis and her daught 


n the pictures too 





all unusual for two or three 

\ to wear the same dress in their 
espective pictures during the same day. 
But there was alway s the keenest competi- 





to dona 


dsome 


as to who wou 





new creation. One day a very 


striped 
t ripea 


a row of 


and conspicuous black-and-whit 


satin high-neck dinner 


gown, wit! 
all the way down 
rack and all the 


Each of 





te pearl buttons 
appeared on 
} 


pegan 


the 
to flutte 


a mad dash for it 


hearts 


Featuring a Dinner Gown 


Flatbush 
ings 
showing 


Some weeks later, when ths 
Theater devoted one of its spec 


known as Vitagraph night, to the 


, 
laieven 


of our pictures exclusively, five leading 
ladies—Anita Stewart, L lliat 1 Walke 
Edith Storey, Clara Kimball Young and 


each appeared in one of the five 
rent pictures that made up the 
gram, wearing this same 
k-and-white costume. 
i audience, be« 


ticular dress was of 


ew 
unforgettable 


There 


was wild 
this par- 


distinctive type 


tv in the 


l ause 





such 


that there 





was no possibility of its not being 











Lila i 

recognized in each successive film. Not- 
withstand this fact, we right or 
taking turns wearing that s costumé 
for three years Gardner, who was 





f vamp, almost wept when the boa 
r’s double was entirely 
Baird outwi 


it copied In another 


worn out 








tted us all by having 
color combination for 

It was to play : 
Wally Reid, Johr 
Wilder that 
to join Vitagrap! and I had many 
1 The Extension T: 
Mo ey and I married 


As Leah's husband accumu- 





pictures together 
Leah married Harry 
Leo Delaney. 
lated wealth and social posit 


was extended with € 


on her dining 






room table xtri 


to bear the delicacies and ostly decorations, 


while Leo’s and ded as our 
family increased 


audience to decide 


my table exter 


left it to the 


aren were the 





Another time we were bo Sepoy 
Rebellion, in which the I escut 
from a burning building i at 
window on the second floc S the me 


crept up and around us, registering fear 
Continued on Page 161 
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‘lus PHENOMENA 
ENGINE PERFORMANC 


an exclusive achievement o 


Chrysler 


STANDARDIZED Q 


It is perfectly obvious that the amazing ad- 
vance of Chrysler in public esteem has been 
inseparably associated with the growing 
appreciation of the speed, dash and endur- 
ance of the Chrysler engine. 


Consider that public opinion, in three years’ 
time, has lifted Chrysler over the heads 
of twenty-three long established cars — 
from twenty-seventh to fourth place. 


The significance of this is almost too plain 
to require analysis. The public has found 
the virtues of Chrysler products transcend- 
ing and lasting. 
characterized Chrysler engine performance 
as phenomenal. 


It has been conclusively demonstrated, 
that the wealth of power and speed 
peculiar to the Chrysler engine is pro- 
vided not just for short intervals, but for 
long, sustained driving — for a thousand 
miles or a thousand hours of miles. 


The design of the Ch rysler engine gives you, 


CHRYSLER 


‘CHR YS 


5 re 


The public has itself 


at all times, complete mastery of this 
smooth, sweet, silent flow of power— 
immediate responsiveness to your slightest 
driving wish or need. 

The public appreciates the significance of 
Chrysler’s unique engineering and manu- 
facturing principle of Standardized Quality. 
It realizes that these achieve- 
ments in engine performance 
are possible only by virtue of 
that principle. 

That is why Chrysler is being 
awarded preference not merely 
in one market but in four. 


And in these four markets 
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people are demonstrating their ee a ae dollars — $530,000,000 — in 
preference for Chrysler to long es- in the desig n and butldins if three years’ time. 

. - motor cars both in machinery . - ‘ P . 
tablished cars of both lower and and men, is the foundation Obviously it is impossible 


higher price, sensing in Chrysler pe 
elements of quality and value is based. 
which have inspired them to 

invest in Chrysler products the staggering 
total of five hundred and thirty million 


upon which Chry 
of Standardize 


le r’s unique 


1 Onatin accurately to characterize 


Chrysler engine performance 

other than phenomenal when 
it has been accorded this tribute by public 
judgment and public investment. 
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Features That Make 
Chrysler 60” Inimitable 


6-cylinder motor. 

7-bearing crankshaft 

60 miles and more an 
hour. 

5 to 25 miles in 7% sec- 
onds 

22 miles to the gallon. 

Aluminum alloy pis- 
tons, with invar steel 
struts. 








MEAN 


Impulse neutralizer. 


Oil-filter and air- 
cleaner 


Chrysler beauty. 

Luxurious mohair up- 
holstery. 

Hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes. 

Levelizers, front and 
rear. 








MILES 


ixty Miles Plus 






COACH 


“1145 


F. O. B. DETROTT 





Wins E ver-greater Public Preference for the 


Six-Cylinder Chrysler ‘60’ 


Chrysler ‘60” is one of the four great 
Chrysler cars responsible for Chrysler's 
dramatic rise from 27th to 4th place. 


People have singled it out as the one 
great value in its field. 


Never before in the lower priced six-cyl- 
inder field has the public been offered such 
all-compelling value, because it includes 
typical Chrysler features, which necessarily 
give typical Chrysler performance — 
speed of 60 and more miles an hour with 
matchless smoothness, pick-up of 5 to 25 
miles an hour in 7% seconds, economy of 
22 miles to the gallon and the inimi- 


PER 


table handling facility of every Chrysler. 


SeetheChrysler''60"’—tryit out—vou li real- 
ize the reasons for its overwhelming success. 


7 y y 


Chrysler “60” prices — Touring Car, $1075; 
Club Coupe, $1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster, 
with Rumble Seat), $1175; Coupe, (with 
Rumble Seat), $1245; Sedan, $1245. F.O.B. 
Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under 
the Fedco System. 


Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the con 
venience of time payments. isk about Chrysler's 
attractive plan. 


HOUR 


LER 60’ 


IMPERIAL 





/ 80’ 
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l Cap instead of 2 


NLY one cap to remove or replace 
when you inflate your tires. Just half 
the time—half the effort—half the bother. 


InstantyOn is dust-and-valve-cap combined 
in One convenient unit. Not only is it easy 
to use but it’s a protection, too, because it 
actually seals the tip of the valve stem and 
prevents leaks. 


If your car is not one of the three or four 
million that are equipped with Instant,Ons 
get a set from any good dealer—$1.00 for 
a box of 5. 


And, ofcourse, if your valve insides and com- 
plete tire valves are made by Dill you cannot 
ride on safer or better tire valve equipment. 
THE DILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Obio 


Manufactured in Canada by the Dill Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 


—it=" teh 
Zim = TIRE 
v~-—~s VALVE 


: jj INSIDES 





These sturdy valve insides hold air. The spring and stem 

are protected by a metal barrel to prevent jamming. 

Sold by tire dealers everywhere in boxes con- 
taining 5 valve insides—30c per box. 














Continued from Page 157 
The street below was empty, and the hero 
of the hour was Jumbo, the company ele- 
He was to to the 
window while we straddled it one at a time, 


phant raise his trunk 


then he was to lower us to safety. Leah 
climbed on first, but the elephant, ignoring 
instructions, kept raising his trunk higher, 
at the same time rearing up on his haunches. 
While Leah was suspended in midair I also 
spent a few exciting moments as the flames 
crept closer and closer, until the elephant 
was brought to terms and came back to 
rescue me. Perhaps we never again regis- 
tered fear so well 
fter Leah Baird attained stardom she 
abroad. She had become interested 
in the writing end of the industry even then, 
and her husband, Arthur 
Beck, are producing their own pictures in- 
dependently 
I have 
Vitagraph nights, when the five weekly 
Smith and Blackton releases were shown in 
a single evening. These gala nights were 
held once a week in various theaters and 


went 


and now she 


referred before to the special 


there gradually arose a demand to see the 
p the flesh. With true 
acumen, A. E. Smith and J. Stuart Black- 
ton began to introduce personal appear- 
ances on Vitagraph nights, and so great 
was the curiosity about picture folk, even 
then, that the theaters were crowded to the 
doors throughout continuous performances. 

We received fifteen dollars for each ap- 
pearance, and occasionally added thirty 
dollars to our weekly stipend by afternoon 
and evening performances. The first time 
a manager made a request for me was at a 
little theater in New Jersey. The picture, 
with Tony Moreno playing opposite me, 
was Good-by, Summer. It came near being 
Good-by, Norma. I was so terrified at see- 
ing a sea of faces out front and hearing 
tremendous applause ringing in my ears for 
the first time in my life, that I couldn’t get 
my carefully rehearsed speech out above a 


business 





rs in 


The manager stood in the 
ig, “Louder, Norma— much louder.” 
3ut to save my soul I couldn’t make my- 
self heard beyond the third row. When the 
curtain came down someone handed me 
twenty dollars, instead of the thirty agreed 
upon, and told me not to return for the next 
performance. I hollered so loudly then for 
the other ten that they could have heard 
me in New York. 


whisper wings 





yell 


Welcome to Our City 


The very first personal appearance of a 
was made by 
Francis X. Bushman, at Alliance, Ohio. 
This way back in 1911, when the 
former bicycle racer, artists’ model,wrestler 
and sculptor was with the Essanay Com- 
Bayne started 
There was a prominent 
governor on the same train with Bushman, 
and as the 
band in uniform began to play and a } 
mob crowded around him, he thought he 
had been mistaken for the governor. He 
and 
hand for silence was about to explain, when 
he noticed several wide banners decorating 
the railroad heralding his 
coming. Throwing out his chest the hand- 
some ex-sculptor’s model changed his apol- 
iks. Bushm 
personal appearances increased 


tularity to such an extent that he was 


screen record 


player on 


was 


pany in Chicago. Beverly 


at Essanay too. 


latter alighted and a big brass 


uge 





raising his 


was deeply embarrassed, 


station, own 








ogies into a speec h of tha 





given an eight months’ leave of absence 
from his studio to tour the country and 
jeliver three-minute speec hes four times a 


aay at the principal theaters showing his 
pictures 

In each town Francis would rent a flashy 
mousine by the hour and decorate it with 
banners and posters of himself. Women by 
the scores followed the car and almost tore 





€ 


] 


him to pieces fighting through the crowds 


to kiss their hero. Mothers even brought 


their babies to be blessed by their idol, and 
sentimental families named their 
little Fra 


Francis Bushman 


so many 
young sons after him that 


Bushman Smiths and 
} 





eva’ 


Rosensteins 
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city In Chicago a police official called at 
Bushman’s hotel to not to 
in the streets, as the mounted cops 
were not sufficient in number to handle the 
As a re 
sult of this tour Francis’ salary shot to five 
hundred dollars a the 
ceived by any individual screen actor of his 
time. Later, Fred Balshofer started the 
101 Ranch Company and lured Bushman 
away at two thousand five hundred a week, 
as a third partner in the company 
Francis X. Bushman very first 
motion-picture actor I met when I came to 
Hollywood to join another company. 
Vitagraph had a West Coast unit ir 
charge of Rollin S. Sturgeon, a Harvard 
graduate, and one of the first college men to 
enter the film world 
ganized about the year 1910, located in 
Santa Monica, approximately twenty miles 
from the Hollywood. But 
though the Eastern studios would some 


request him 


walk 
crowds and traffic was impeded 


week, largest re 


new 
was the 


This studio was or 


present-day 


times lend stars to California, during my 
; 


five years with Vitagraph all my 
were made in the East. 


pictures 


Variety is the Spice of Movies 


Alma Rubens’ first screen réle was wit! 
the Western Vitagraph Company. Mr. 
Sturgeon, who, in addition to directing, had 
charge of the West Coast scenario depart- 
ment, was looking for someone for the lead 
in his story of the South Seas, The Lorelei 
Madonna. It was a difficult rdle to cast, as 
the girl must look half French and half 
Spanish. Alma, a San Francisco girl, then 
about nineteen, was playing in a musical 
comedy. Sturgeon chanced to wander into 
and engaged Alma 
She was starred with no pre- 


the show one night 
straightway. 
vious experience and afterward accepted a 
good offer from Triangle. 

This Western plant was operated on a 
very small scale. They had only one open 
with sheeting stretched across the 
top to act as diffuses. There was one type- 
writer borrowed by the different offices, and 
sometimes taken away and used 
as a prop for office sets. The scenes had to 
be written to order around the small amount 
of furniture they possessed, which was used 
over and over and constantly shifted about, 
with a change of draperies and accessories 
to help the disguise 

Mary O’Connor, a newspaper, magazine 
and novel writer, and Manager Sturgeon 
wrote most of the stories. Mary helped in 
all departments, even to playing 
parts for the ascertaining 
scene’s approximate footage, although she 


studio, 


it was 


various 
sake of ear h 
loathed acting as much as her sister Loyola 
loved it. 

When Loyola joined Vitagraph she was 
ecstatic at the thought of assuming a dif- 
ferent réle almost every day, because for 
seven years on the speaking stage she had 
played the same part in Way Down East, 
continued in the one réle three seasons in 
Ben-Hur, and served three seasons in Re 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm. No wonder 
she loved the screen! It is the thought of 
the deadly monotony of playing one part 
eight performances a week for a long sea- 
that has 
always prevented me from accepting offers 
to go on the speaking stage. Recently I 
was invited to play the nun in Morris Gest’s 
production of The Miracle, and although 
the is pantomime and closely related 
to screen work, I could not bear the idea 


or perhaps several seasons, 





of doing the same thing over and over 
Variety 
Belasco has also encouraged me to try the 
management, 


better 


is the spice of screen life David 


legitimate stage under his 
and though I would 


than an 


love nothing 
association with so great a genius, 
I have always declined for the same reasor 
After a year on the Coast with Vitagraph, 
Mary O’Connor joined D. W. Griffith and 
wrote many original pl: Love, 
Dorothy and Lillian Gish, Mae Marsh and 


others It this time, 





ys for Bessie 





also, that 


was at 
Fairbanks 


Douglas made his sensational 
debut pictures, 


lr 
pared for him 
Douglas had left 


} and the first 





made scenario history 


New York to begin his 
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three years’ contract with the Fine Arts 
Film Company, of which Mr. Griffith was 
the head. The day before Doug arrived in 
Hollywood, Mr. Griffith gathered his writ- 
ing staff, headed by Frank E. Woods, about 
him and told them that, as Doug had been 
under salary since he left New York, he 
would have to begin production at once 
upon Fairbanks’ arrival. There followed a 
session in which Griffith told stories until 
he hit upon a characterization that all 
agreed would fit Douglas, and a plot that 
promised well. Mr. Woods designated 
Mary O’Connor as the one to handle the 
scenario. It was well past midnight when 
the order was given and at eight the next 
morning the master scenes of the feature 
Blood Will Tell, which later became The 
Lamb, went through the studio typewriters 
and the script was given to Christy Cabanne, 
the director. That afternoon Douglas and 
Seena Owen were rehearsing the opening 
scenes of the first Fairbanks starring ve- 
hicle. 

Frank E. Woods was more than Mr. 
Griffith’s studio manager and supervisor. 
He was his closest friend and adviser. Mr. 
Woods was formerly the critic of the Dra- 
matic Mirror, who, over the signature of 
The Spectator, created a column that gave 
motion pictures the dignity of their first 
professional criticism. 


By the Sweat of His Frau 


Both men were always on the lookout for 
talent writers, actors and cameramen, and 
most generous in their help. Stories had 
been coming in from a girl in San Diego 
which showed decided originality, and the 
author, Anita Loos, was invited to visit the 
studio. 

She proved to be a tiny girl with long 
braids and short skirts, who took to play- 
wrighting with a vivacity that delighted 
her sponsors. She studied Fairbanks’ par- 
ticular brand of comedy, and one night 
at a story-telling session told the plot that 
stuck in Mr. Woods’ memory, so that later, 
when in need of Doug’s third starring ve- 
hicle, he asked Mary O'Connor to get that 
kid and have her tell the story to John 
Emerson, who was directing Wallace Reid 
in Old Heidelberg, and who had been 
chosen to direct Fairbanks. 

Miss O'Connor called Anita to her office 
and explained that she must sell her idea to 
this great New York stage director, and 
went to round up Mr. Emerson. Mary has 
always been under the impression that she 
introduced Anita and John, though she 
can't remember anything except seeing the 
two of them cornered in one end of her big 
office giggling their heads off over the antics 
of Anita’s hero in His Pictures in the 
Papers. Formally introduced or not, Anita 
and John became man and wife and have 
proved a wonderful team professionally : 
well as domestically. He used to 
Peanut. Together they wrote many suc- 
cesses for Douglas Fairbanks and at least 
eight or ten delightful comedies for my sis- 
ter Constance. 
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building in Rye Beach on the royalties of 
her book. Not long ago, when she cam: 
to Hollywood, where she attended the 
opening of her play out here, she spread 
the plans of the new home on a table and 
ot so bad for me by the 








said gayly, 
sweat of my brow, eh, Norma?” John, wt 
was proudly leaning over her should 
added: ‘“‘Not so bad for me by the sweat 
of my frau, eh, Norma?” 
has perspired many 
as an actor, author, stage and scree: 
director. 

As picture making progressed, J. Stuart 
Blackton, always a pioneer, founded the 
Motion Picture Magazine 

Mrs. L. Case Russell was engaged to { 
tionize the Vitagraph pictures. She had beer 


for an oc- 


John, however 


successes ol his ow 


receiving two or three dollars each 
casional poem in various magazines, so that 
fifteen dollars for a three-thousand-word 
novelization looked very good to her. The 
first picture ever transferred from the screer 
to a magazine was The Eye of Conscience, 
featuring Edith Storey. From this humblk 
start Mrs. Russell, the would-be poet fron 
Yankton, South Dakota, became the au 
thor of more than two hundred produce 

photoplays, some of which were Vitagray 





releases 
She was also a director with The Blazed 
Trail Productions, an 


since she herself blazed a trail for future 


appropriate title, 


women directors. 
The successful screen writers were ther 


paid anywhere from twenty-five to on 





hundred dollars a week. Today recog- 
nized writers who make treatments and 
adaptations or prepare continuities receive 
as much as five hundred to one thousand 
dollars a week. 
The topnotchers, such as Frances Marior 

June Mathis and Madame Fred de Grassac 
receive from fifteen to twenty-five thousand 


for each story. 


Raw Material for Pictures 


As interest in the photoplay gained head- 
way —the old five and ten dollar ideas hav 
ing been written mostly in simple narrative 
fashion and transcribed into action by the 


director as he jogged along haphazardly 


with his picture-—the writing of silent 
drama began to shape itself into a definite 
craft, as well as an art 

This science has progressed greatly, u 
today the technic and construction of 
photoplay are quite as important in the 
way as is the building of a play for t 
legitimate stage, and many of the mo 
celebrated names in modern literature hay 


brought their genius to the screen 
The process of marketing “scrip 
stories for the screen are referred to 
en more dif 
zes. Wher 


ed upon by 


varlance, is oft 





motion-picture } 
ficult by far than the layman re 
submitted a story 


member of the reading st: 








If considered 


good it is synopsized for the scenario ed 
itor. 
If this SyYNOpsis appeals to the editor he 


or she reads the entire manuscript and 
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guarantee label and the name country, proves thatdampness Likewise Mary O’Connor’s editorialwork sends it along, with the synopsis, to 
| managing director or company executive 
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ward Hollywood. acterizations it suggests, adaptabil 
STATE Anita Loos and my mother have always _ to the certain star considered, and its phi 
Rerwcect ( Me been fast friends, and took atrip abroad to- tographie feasibility. The producer a 
. gether a few years ago. Anita returned to all this his par 





home first, and some of Peg’s amusing let- 
ters from Europe suggested numerous inci- ductions stand, 


value, its popular apy 


upon the ty 





dents incorporated in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. Anita says that many of the 
clever remarks she put into the mouth of 
the character Dorothy originated from the 
dry wit perpetually on the tongue of Peg 
Talmadge. ee 
The House that Jack Built is nothing to  qtes by Miss Talmadge. The next will appear 
compare with the beautiful home Anita is — early issue 
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erly dressed; but Phoenix shod he is sure to be 


if he is both properly and economically equipped. 
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Al SAGA OF THE SWORD 


Continued from Page 23 


bows and feathered new arrows for the 
already well-filled quivers. 

Formidably tall and _ strong-armed 
though were these burly warriors, their 
long fair beards descending upon their 
tunics of sewn skins, their legs incased in 
those long ragged-fringed trousers which 
made them an object of derision to the 
bare-legged Romans, they toiled not now 
with their usual fierce exultation in this 
prelude to battle, but with a desperate 
haste where many even of the Christian- 
ized Visigoths muttered the old heathen 
weapon spells which for a generation had 
been forbidden. At the tent of Fritigern, 
their leader, dusty messengers at every 
moment leaped down from hard-ridden, 
foam-flecked horses; at every moment other 
messengers, their faces frowning with the ur- 
gency of their missions, mounted and dashed 
away through those openings in the great 
laager where the wagons had been tem- 
porarily pulled out of the circle to permit of 
entrance and egress. 

More than half the warriors, and the 
majority of them mailed horsemen, were 
away raiding under Alhthius and Safrax, 
could not possibly return until late in the 
next day for that battle which 
Fritigern’s repeated crafty overtures to the 
Roman emperor himself —was now, by the 
report of their spies and of the many bar- 
barian sympathizers in the Roman camp, 
inescapable. And even if that cavalry 
returned in time, what chance was there? 
Not now had they to deal with a mere 
handful of legions under generals hampered 
by jealous intrigues at the imperial court. 
The full might of the Roman power, in all 
its ancient and still terrible prestige, was 
gathering against them. Even the half of 
it was surely irresistible. Here, surely, was 
the end to that vast and tragic adventure of 
the past three years. 

It had been an adventure full of ominous 
presage for that unparalleled empire whose 
walled and garrisoned frontiers, commenc- 
ing in the north of Britain, stretched from 
the mouth of the Rhine to the Lake of 
Constance, ran eastward along the Danube 
from its source to the Black Sea, began 
again on its southeastern shore, with the 
Caucasus asa rampart tothe north, dropped 
thence southward across the Upper Eu- 
phrates along the border of the Arabian 
Desert to the Red Sea, crossed over into 
Egypt, bestrode the Nile at Assouan, and 
curved northward and westward in a com- 
plete inclosure of the whole strip of fertile 
North African coastland until they reached 
the Atlantic where now is Casablanca. 

Within those strategically perfect fron- 
tiers—comprising as they did the whole of 
Spain, the whole of Gaul, all but the whole 
of Britain, the southern half of Central 
Europe, the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Asia Minor, the provinces of Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco, 
with a greedy Italy in the center sucking 
tribute from them all 
Pax Romana, only occasionally and locally 
broken by the conflicts of rival emperors 
and would-be emperors, had produced a 
civilization such as the world had never 
seen and was not soon to see again. Within 
those frontiers a man might journey where 
he would in a security and comfort not 
again to be recovered for fifteen hundred 
years, nor completely even then; every 
where a network of excellent roads with 
public vehicles linked city to city and fed 
the great postal highways leading with 
grandiose directness from the confines of 
the empire to the capital, while regular 
lines of passenger ships maintained a fre 
quent service between the Mediterranean 
ports in complete confidence that piracy 
had long ago ceased to be possible; every 
where he would be at home amid a com- 
munity of language and a community of 
law and custom. 

Within those frontiers a myriad cities 
adorned with marvels of architecture 
housed swarming populations where every 


despite 


a now centuries-old 


race mingled in a busy activity of trade and 
manufacture, and colossally vast agricul 
tural produced without 
modern parallel, for aristocratic landown 
ers to convert into a fantastic domesti: 
luxury or to squander ir 
travagance. Within those frontiers wa 

splendidly displayed an accumulated treas 
ure of art, a magnificence of commoditie 

intrinsically precious, no later age was ever 
to rival. 

Menacingly more important, although a 
danger by contemporary men unrealized, 
within those frontiers there were no longer 
nations; for centuries the victories of the 
Roman armies had poured captives beyond 
computation into the Roman slave markets 
and the slave markets of the constantly 
extending empire. Now, in a broad divisior 
not without localized exceptions, there 
were only slave owners, slaves, and a bru 
talized idle gratuitously fed proletariat — to 
give it the Roman name—turbulently ex 
empt from the labor it was a degradatior 
for a free man to perform. 

If yet there remained a sprinkling 
small farmers in the more distant provinces 
almost everywhere the soil was owned ir 
monstrous monopolies by 
wealthy capitalists, and tilled either by 
serfs bound to the soil or by multitudes of 
barrack-housed slaves for whom death, or 
sometimes the now triumphantly spread 
ing Christian religion, was the only hops 
while in the cities every 
profession, from the scribe to the shoe 
maker, from the physician who healed to 
the gladiators who slew each other in the 
If the 


estates incomes 


an incredible ex 


Immense 


rrade and every 


arena, was exercised by slaves alone 
pampered proletariat performed any pub 
lic service at all it was to contribute a sma 
Roman quota to the armies, in majority 
recruited from the semiciv 
on both sides of the frontiers; ar 
that, for the defense of so vast an area, 
rigantic accumulation of wealth, was 
more than four hundred thousand 
What wonder that the hungry swarming 
outer barbarians hurled themselves cease 


lized barbariar 


men 


lessly, now here, now there, against 
barriers shutting them out from a loot be 
yond imagination? 

Yet it was not easy 
those barriers where, ing post 
the frontier legions—the ripar 
vated their vegetable plots behind wall and 
earthwork. In rear of that cordon were 
the mobile armies that Diocletian had cre- 
ated and Constantine had reorganized 
the legions known as the palatini and the 
with their greatly increased 
to swoop upon 


lense 


comitate nses, 
attendant cavalry 
and crush whatever undisciplined invaders 
More than a 


century earlier these same Goths, not long 


reaqay 


should burst an entrance 


previously come in a great migration from 
the Baltic to the 
temporarily succeeded, had even for a 
while ravaged victoriously not only Dacia 
but Asia Minor and Greece. Pushing on- 
ward toward Italy, had met the 
inevitable, had been at last utterly de- 
stroyed by the Emperor Claudius II, whose 
Aurelian, prudently 
the dangerously advanced Roman frontier 


slack Sea, had indeed 


they 


successor, withdrew 


behind the obstacle of the Danube, leaving 
he lands north of it to the wild Goths still 
swarming in from the northeast 
There, for a hundred years, they 

dwelt more or less peacefully, and there, 
less than half a century since, 
come converted to Christi: 
Arian missionary Ulfila whose Gothic Bible 
was, fifteen hundred years later, to permit 


they had be 


inity by the great 


the rediscovery ot the torgotten Goth 


language. Latterly, 
themselves experienced what formerly they 


however, they had 


had joyously caused to others, had found 
themselves irresistibly pressed upon by 
other barbarians in that great stirring 


ommenced long 


the peoples which had 
since and was not to cease until a thousand 
years after the Roman Empire had fallen 


into ruins. 








From the eastward had emerged, mounted 
upon fiery little long-tailed horses, swarm 
ing in hosts that were beyond number, a 
never-yet-seen race of warriors whose 
dwarfish ugliness, immense physical strength 
and demoniac ferocity filled even these 
formidable Gothic foemen with semi- 
supersti tious terror ne Huns, who, hurled 
back from the frontiers of China, had swept 
across Asia in wild hordes that left a desert 
behind them, and were now savage 
ing away their Teutonic predecessors from 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, were 
seventy years later under Attila, the 
Scourge of God, to pour in a devastating 
torrent over the wreck of the Roman world. 
Three years previously, in 375 A.D., those 
intruders had completely conquered the 
Ostrogoths, two of whose leaders— Alhth- 
ius and Safrax—had fled with thousands of 
their warriors to Fritigern, the judge of the 
Christian Visigoths north of the Danube. 
And soon thereafter had commenced 
great adventure which now had come to its 
climax on the Thracian plain near Hadrian- 
opolis. 

Between the hammer and the anvil, 
utter despair of resisting the invincible 
Huns, Fritigern had sent an embassy to th 
Emperor Valens, begging to be allowed to 
bring his people over the Danube within 
the Roman frontiers, and promising that 
they should become loyal and obedient 
Roman subjects. Reluctantly, after long 
hesitation, Valens had consented on condi- 
tion that all the Gothic boys near military 
age should be given up as hostages and that 
every Gothic warrior should surrender his 
The hostages had 


ly pusl 


arms before he crossed. 
been duly given, but thanks to the venal 
rapacity of Lupicinus and Maximus, the 
Roman governors of Thrace, they had kept, 
at the price of wholesale bribery, the weap- 
ons even more dear to them. 

Then had followed the dreadful starva- 
tion of those wretched hordes, deliberately 
provoked by Lupicinus and Maximus in 
cynical profit from that vast distress—and 
finally, after Lupicinus had treacherously 
tried to murder Fritigern at a banquet, tl 
greatrevolt. For two years, despite sangui- 
nary battles with Roman generals, Thrace 
had been at the mercy of those fierce fair- 
bearded warriors, moving from place to 
place with the immense train of wagons in 
which their wives and children sat on the 
heaps of spoil 

Now, however, there was not man, woman 
or child in the great laage rsome e ight miles 
to the east of Hadriz inope 
ce spairfully certain that the day of reckon- 
ing was upon them. 

Within his tent, magnificently furnished 
with Roman loot, Fritigern sat frowning 
and biting his lip under the long fair mus- 
taches that drooped to mingle with his fair 
beard. Yet again he had dispatched mes- 
sengers to Valens in a desperate last effort 
to avert the catastrophe. Plainly not 
possible was it for them to return to the 
Hun-ravaged lands across the Danube. If 
Valens would grant to the Goths the now de- 
populated and devastated Thrace, as Aure- 
lian had previously granted them Dacia, 
then would they vow a perpetual peace and 
friendship with Rome. He had sent also a 
second messenger with a secret letter from 
himself to Valens in which he had begged 
the emperor not to accede too readily to 
this proposition, but first to make some 
show of force, for otherwise certainly he 
would on his side be unable to persuade his 
battle-eager warriors to renounce their 
dreams of further conquest. 

Thus, it seemed to his crafty barbarian 
mind, the notoriously muddle-headed Va- 
lens might be bluffed into granting terms 
none knew better than Fritigern were ludi- 
crously beyond his power to enforce—and 
Gratian would arrive too late, with peace 
concluded. It was a last cunningly impu- 
dent move in the game that might retrieve 
everything. But as he sat brooding in the 
Roman stool draped with Roman stuffs 
he had but little confidence that it would 
succeed. Too well he knew that Richomer 
was with Valens, representing Gratian, and 


already he had had more than sufficient 


is who was not 











experience of that shrewd and skillful 


dier. If only Alhthius and Safrax would 
return! Courier after courier had he d 
patched to find and recall that far-roaming 


With them was distant the or 





( of anything like equally matched 
( ct on the morrow 

The sun had long ago sunk, and the ir 
numerable cooking fires crouched over by 


the women were redly visible throug! 
opening of his tent, when the me ssengers, at 
last returned irom the Roman camp, stood 
before the man who in all but name was 
king of the Visigoths 

He looked up at them, his face haggard in 
the glare of the torch held by a mail-clad 


warrior of his bodyguard, his fingers trem- 
bling as they played in his long fair beard 

“What says the emperor? 

They shrank from the fierce glare of his 
gaze, answered stammering]ls 

‘The emperor refuses, O Fritigern! 

He rose, clutched at the hilt of his sword 
as though about to slay them for their un 
success—mastered himself to a ghastly 
smile 

‘It is well 


lestroy the Romans. Go around the camp 


} 


Tomorrow shall we utterly 


and bid the warriors rejoice 

They stared at him in amazement 

‘Do ye not hear?” he thundered at 
Bid the 
priests sing their hymns! Valens fights 
without Gratian! To this have I provoked 
him! Do ye understand, O fools? Spread 
the tidings through the camp — bid the war 
riors sing the battle songs of their fat 
while they prepare their arms! Alhthius 
and Safrax are galloping through the night 
to be with us in the great fight tomorrow! 


S¢ gone and rejol e 


them. ‘Bid the warriors rejoice! 


ers 





a 


} 


They hastened from him, marveling be 
wilderedly at their leader 

He sank back into his stool to brood 
solitude-—-while outside, in a sudden] 
spreading naively wild enthusiasm that 
came mockingly to his ears, the ancient 
Gothic 








war songs were roared in chorus un- 
der the stars—upon yet some other crafty 
device which should hold back the stupid 
Valens until at least he should hear the 
thundering hoof beats of Safrax and 
Alhthius in return, to brood upon some pos- 
sible plan of action for the battle now cer- 
tainly inevitable on the morrow. First, 
he must allow the Romans to ex- 
ir strength in an attack upon the 
corrago, the closely linked circle of wag- 
ons—not easily would they effect entrance 
against the Gothic swordsmen and the 
Gothie archers—and then—and then—if 
only Safrax and Alhthius could arrive with 
their fierce horsemen when the Roman host 
was fully engaged! 

He leaned forward on his stool, his 
bearded chin gripped in his hand, frowning 
in anintensity of thought where he no longer 

heard those roaring heathen choruses, no 
longer heard the chants of the warriors and 
the women around the Christian priests. 
Yes—he began dimly and fragmentarily to 
visualize that almost incredible possibility 
at which the blood throbbed quicker in his 
head, his heart beat with a sudden vehe- 
mence in his breast—at all costs—some- 
how somehow the Romans must be de- 
layed until Alhthius and Safrax drew near. 


certal 








It was high noon on that fifth day of the 
ides of August, when the Roman army, 
topping a swelling rise in the plain, came in 
sight of the colossal wagon laager of the 
Goths. No enemy was discernible. Empty 
of any living thing was the immense stretch 
of yellowed herbage around those thou- 
sands of wagons, set circularly end to end, 
their tilts removed in ominous prevision of 
incendiary arrows, which inclosed a shim- 
mering glitter of steel just visible 
their timberwork. The thousands o 
which normally drew them had been driven 
off to safety during the night. Remote in 
the background a chain of mountains was 
lofty in a sky « 

In the center of the Roman host, shoul- 
in a purple-canopied litter with 


ty face dwarfed 





f oxen 


of clearest blue 
der high 


poles of silver gilt, his pas 
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under a great casque of gold, the squint- 
eyed Valens sat and toyed nervously with 
the golden chain that went round the neck 
of his purple mantle and clinked against 
his magnificently embossed gilded armor. 
Around him, marching with the conscious 
precision of men under the imperial eye, 
their spears at an identical angle, their 
shields exactly aligned from front to rear, 
their equally spaced helmets brilliant in the 
sun, his bodyguard was formidably splen- 
did in its gilt cuirasses over tunics of con- 
spicuous white. 

Inclosed within that bodyguard, riding 
close behind the imperial litter on head- 
tossing r 


ichly caparisoned chargers, the 
bearded Richomer, Count of the House- 
hold to the Emperor Gratian, followed side 
by side with Sebastian, commander of the 
army before Valens had personally super- 
seded him, a general who had caught and 
annihilated a large detachment of Goths 
ne that year and had boasted overmuch 
Yesterday at the council of 
war these two had almost peace fo 
tichomer pleading for delay until Gratian 
should arrive, Sebastian ridiculing this ex- 
aution, vehemently urging his new 
master—he had but recently left the serv- 
ice of Gratian for that of Valens—to snatch 
the independent laurels now within his 
rras} sehind them came the numerous 
cavalcade of  scarf- eager piney patrician 
aides-de-« amp ready to gal llop their thor- 
oughbreds with the he port ters’ com- 


) 
l 
] 
i 


ear 
of doing so. 





cessive 


mands 
Valens leaned from his litter to glance 
over the mighty host far to ri ght and left of 
him, turned to give a quick insincere smile 
to the counselor who had saeniaindl him to 
this decisive action, gazed again earnestly 
this magnificent army which owned 
allegiance to him alone. Surely it was 
sufficient for any task! Never perhaps had 
the Eastern Empire put such an array in 
the field as this which spread over the Thra- 
cian plain in a flashing splendor of accouter- 
ments, a forest of proudly carried insignia. 
Never had so many legions, each with its 
imperial eagle, each with its regimental 
standard recording its past glory of 
achievement by carved symbols set one 
the other on the pole, been gathe red 


over 





t r for a new emulation in jealously 
compared traditional prowess. Never had 
sO many cavalry regiments, each with its 
ensign of horizontally hanging brightly 
colored cloth—the verillum which gave to 
the cavalry unit its name of vevillatio—rid- 
den in such dust-raising, armor-glittering 
masses, one behind another. Nev 
many engines of war accompanied a Roman 
army which contemplated no siege, for 
these were up-to- date days when a formi- 
dable field artillery of light catapults and 


er had so 


balliste, dragged by horses that could gal- 
lop into position, had become an integral 
art of the line of battle. And in that host 
here was not a man who was not confident 
of victory. 

Simultaneously with the great sudden 
shout which broke from the marching army, 
Valens, shading his eyes with his hand as 
leaned forward under the purple canopy, 
ived the Gothic laager on the bare 
I ahead of him. He turned tania 
beckoned Sebastian to ” proach. The gen- 
eral trotted level with I :, halted in a brief 
acquiescent exchange “a words. A moment 
later, while the headquarters trumpets 
sounded a thrillingly familiar call, the 
aides-de-camp were spurring madly to 
right and left. 

In a blaring of trumpets, a shrill whistling 
of fifes, an immense scintillation of arms, 
the Roman army deployed for battle. Le- 
gion by legion—each regulation group of 
one “palatine”’ legion, three ‘‘ comitaten- 
legions, and three cohorts of auxil- 
iaries, acting as a brigade unit —the infantry 
broadened out from its column of route. 
The strength of that unit, five thousand five 
ired men in all, was the exact strength 
of the ancient legion broken up and reor- 
ganized by the great Constantine, niyo not 
yed in the formation of old 


times. Not now were there ten salad in 


























triple line of intervals, the maniples of the 
second and third 


vais of those in front. The Roman citizer 


lines covering the inter 


had been replaced by the barbarian 
mercenary or the slum-bred proletarian, 


and no longer was the in 








disciplined enough and self-reliant enough 
to fight in those sm: 
bodies with which the Rome of the Re- 
public and the ear 


countless victories. 





ll mutually supporting 








y emperors had won her 


The Roman legion had become prac 


tically the ancient Greek phalanx in its last 





degenerate phase, its two cohorts of five 
hundred men each standing without inter- 
val between them in a solid mass. Now, 
mass behind mass, a cohort of auzilia in 
front and one on each flank, the con 
tenses ranked legion by legion behind the 
palatini, it formed itself into a long array of 
demarcated brigades. re ma the inter- 
vals of those brigades the 
engines a, sage -d themselves, the mounted en- 
gineers in charge of them shouting shar} 
preparatory commands to the men at the 
winches which wound the skeins of sinew, 
to the men in the carts containing the 
javelins and great stones. 

Out on the flanks swarms of barbarian 
light troops clamorously got themselves 
Into ap proxi imate formation, and farther 
out still the cavalry masses were trotting to 
take up the covering positions assigned to 
them. Each unit, as it got into line, halted 
in a jostled brief dressing of ranks, stood 
firm. The entire host became stationary. 
There was a short ominous pause. Then 
again the trumpets blared, and the whole 
moved forward. 

At that moment Valens, anxiously scru- 
tinizing from his litter that great silent 
circle of wagons across the plain, perce 
a horseman emerge from behind it, 
furiously spurring toward them, waving as 
he approached a spear to which was affixed 
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iorse-drawn war 









a fluttering white cloth. 

In front of the Herculiani 
Priscus removed his helmet and mopped his 
uming brow. Already more than two in- 
terminable hours was it since, startlingly, 
inexplicably, the trumpets had blared, 
countermanding that march to the attack 
since they had halted. Behind him, dis- 
tressed with shadeless immobility in that 
blistering heat, the men cursed and grum 
led, while Metellus and Crispinus had left 
their posts to walk together in exasperated 
conversation. What was hay 


Juniores, old 





stres 








Long ago the first rumors had spread 
through that restlessly waiting The 
Goths had offered complete ssior 





had demanded that a senior officer should 


go to their camp to settle the terms. All 
those whom Valens had nominated had re- 
fused—-who did not know the treachery of 
the Goths? and then at last Richomer had 
offered himself. Had he departed? None 


knew. What vitally important game was 
being played beyond their knowledge? Was 
it peace? The army, thwarted in its first 
flush of martial ardor, relaxed into a 
wearied impatience, a murmurous discon 
tent that was almost insubordinatior 

id Priscus cursed savagely 
prehensively 
pagan deities. It was sheer imbecilit 
to arrest an army in midcareer! If they 
did not attack soon they would not be 
able to attack at all. And surel 
have eventually to attack—su rely those 





invoking a formidable list of 





tnus 








they woul d 





crafty treacherous Goths were but 
with them to gain time in that absence of 
their cavalry, which the Roman scouts had 
reported. Not for nothing had they sud- 
denly set alight the grass to windward on 
the plain in a long blaze whose smoke 
reached even to this center of the host 
Roma Dea! If only Gratian were here 
After this he would exchange into the 
Western service, where generals knew their 





business. 


Surely now! No, they were only imperial 
staff officers cantering with a belated and 
now unnecessary permission for the men to 
seat themselves on the hot ground. For yet 
an endless time broken at intervals by 


i a 


similar exasperatingly deceptive false alarm 
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of gener movement —that demor ng 
wait tinue w under stifling d I 
rY ¢, now under a sun so fierce that one 
could irce ] i finger or ne irmor 
Men went down disconcerting n abrupt 
collapse ind there were urgent 4 I 
wate that was no longe tainable It 
Nad beer mposs e to prevent the mer 
fr draining their gourd 
suddenly, when they had almost be mé 
re med to wait there t is f ever, from 
the | r nes of the host there a sé a 
shout R mer had ridden up to the 
enen had wheeled his he se and was re 
turning! Simu isly there was an 
otne cileration tne ar Ur ng 
R mar t att t ar 1 r the 
stant | 4 wild defiant yelling Irom the 
Unendurably provoked, per- 
Aunt the Got! 1 t 
uxiliaries had prematurely 
ives upon the enemy camp 


For the entire army those angry shouts 


that sudden noise of conflict, had but one 
interpretatior the negotiations were a iy 


end. In a moment, while the officers barked 


their sharp commands, the entire host was 


on its feet, was jostling in a rapid re-forma- 
tion of its rank In another moment 
while the trumpets blared and the fifes 
shrilled almost without orders, the infantry 
brigades were moving forward in a great 
converging semicircle upon the ring of 


wagons 

In front of him Priscus saw the covering 
conort o d 1 stre 
brist 
deafenir shout—half heard amid 
the din the brigade commander's trumpet 


call for the general advance 





onward with a 





He turned to his le gionaries, ranged ten 
} f 


deep on a front of a hundred, their shields 


a wall, their spears ready in their right 


hands, their faces sun red and excited under 





their deep helmets, filled his chest for his 
stentorian harshly hoarse command 
' 
“Herculiani Juniores! By the right 


forward!” 
Like one ma 
formidable b 


ng like one man its 


Ss shri 





the cadence of . the legion stepper 
out. He ran diagor ‘ from its path as it 
approached, took up his regulation post on 


the right flank. A iittle to the right of him 





an engineer commanding a detachment of 
onager wild asses: the nickname for the 


light field catapults—was striving desper- 






ate his engines in 
the y automatically 
arew together as the heade r- 
cu ir oOD}é € Pr 5 a» oT m 
unsympatnet ally imused ar 
rassment of this artillery which, as a veteran 
legion officer of the traditional old school 
he despised and detested. Foot to foot, 
hand to hand, pus with the shield and 
stab t it Was the way to wir yatties He 
] } y rou ] that 

Yianced agalr proudly, aiong tna evel 
front line of his steadily striding legion 
few there were in that arn wl yuld 
rival its sternly maintained and now grimly) 
perfect d pline. He loved it, loved every 


one of those men who had long ago learned 


to jump into rigidity at his approach, ex- 





ultantly 1006 

















strang horrible barba 
rom beyond the thin dust 
wit! t a st YY f u 
WS, ¢ ng bullets that struck 
impact upon armor and head 
piece. The cohort of auxiliaries had broker 
into a sharp trot, was running—leaving 
behind prostrate men who here and there 
} reared themselves clutching at the 
mortal shaft—in that final is 
stretch between them and the wagor laage 
There was a sudden fierce anger in its vehe 
mently renewed shout Priscus looke 
along his men, held up his arm to steady 
their pace The aux ries ir ont must 
be given time to make their initial assault 
In a vociferation t it blended wit tne 
roar of voices to right a eft the ished 
to it. While not arrow and ng 
bullets but hand-t wn darts now fe 
upor N ie erate advance, | 1s 
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watched them with narrowed eyes as their 
front rank clambered furiously on the 
wheels of the wagons, watched them as—in 
a confusion of arms that waved or smote or 
were suddenly upflung, in a sun-glittering 
darting to and fro of weapons that scin- 
tillated in the thin haze—they were hurled 
back from them in an appalling clamor of 
shrieks and shouts and screams. To right 
and left a similar battle was already en- 
gaged, while here and there a catapult that 
had managed to find space sent its great 
stone soaring overhead or a ballista dis- 
charged its heavy irresistible javelin into 
the camp. Priscus held up his hand again, 
shouted an order to the trumpeter behind 
him. Halt! There was no sense in pressing 
too closely upon the rear of that still sav- 
agely fighting advance guard, which un- 
slung its bows and hurled its darts in 
support of its front ranks struggling hand 
to hand. 

Stolidly immobile, grimly closing up over 
its occasional casualties, the legion waited. 
In front, trampling upon their own heaped 
dead, the auxiliaries strove desperately to 
scale that wall of wagons fiercely defended 
by huge fair-bearded Goths who yelled 
horribly as they thrust with their spears or 
smote with their long swords, by long- 
haired women who shrieked like furies as 
side by side with their men they released 
skillfully sped arrows into the mass that 
assailed them. Soon, however, it became 
apparent to the intently watching Priscus 
that the assault of that first five hundred 
men had spent itself. Their officers were 
down, their ranks thinned. Individuals 
came irresolutely back, averting their heads 
from those who yet urged them forward. 
It was a moment normally to be expected. 
Now was the time for the auxiliaries to 
retire upon the flanks, to make way for the 
legion! 

Simultaneously he perceived that that 
retirement had become impossible. There 
were no flanks between those closely 
jammed infantry units that had converged 
upon the great ring of wagons. So much 
the worse for the auxiliaries! Old Priscus 
cursed profanely at jncompetent general- 
ship as, obedient to the brigade command- 
er’s trumpet call, he shouted once more the 
order to advance. 

A moment later he countermanded it. 
Another legion, belonging to the brigade 
on his right, had moved off before him, had 
suddenly spread obliquely into the small 
space which should have been his territory, 
had cut him off from the auxiliaries of his 
own brigade. Halt! He raged impotently, 
used such language that Crispinus, who 
had been near to him, moved away in thin- 
lipped disapproval. Unless he wanted to 
get himself inextricably mixed up with that 
other legion he had no option but to halt. 
In front, the fight at the wagons was re- 
newed more furiously than ever—and now, 
more than ever, he was shut away from it, 
had all he could do, indeed, to preserve the 
alignment of the legion in that constantly 
increasing pres- 
sure of the units 
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shouts of ‘‘Keep your ranks! Keep your 
ranks! MHerculiani, keep your ranks!” 
while Priscus, his old face grim set with 
wrathfully stern determination at all costs 
to hold his legion free for action, sent mes- 
senger after messenger to the commanders 
of the legions on his flanks, begging them to 
ease off from him. They replied that they 
were equally pressed upon. 

What was that? Away to the right flank 
there was a sudden and quite different 
sound in the deafening noise of battle, a 
new though still far away outburst of fierce 
yells, of shrieks and shouts. Priscus 
glanced round. It was impossible to see 
what was happening in that thick pall of 
floating dust. Indubitably, however, it 
was something serious; his long-trained 
ear, alert with the ever-underlying anxiety 
of the soldier, had instantly detected the 
note of panic in those distant cries. They 
continued, became louder, nearer. Then, 
suddenly, demoralizingly, there was a wild 
surge of men from the right which filled up 
the yet intervening space between him and 
the legion in his front, a wild clamor where 
one shrieked phrase was dominant, was 
everywhere repeated in an alarm that dis- 
turbed one strangely to the depths: ‘‘Cav- 
alry! Cavalry on the flank!’ Priscus 
used language even more unfit for the 
chaste ears of Crispinus. This was no situa- 
tion in which to be caught by cavalry. He 
shouted an order to the right-about. 

Impossible! Behind him, immediately 
ranked against his rear, stood the three 
“‘comitatensian” legions of the brigade, 
and behind them were yet other masses of 
troops. The legion could move in no direc- 
tion. It could but stand fast, striving des- 
perately to keep its ranks intact in that 
vast close-packed mass of men screaming to 
one another the panic cry of ‘Cavalry! 
Cavalry on the flank!”’ Priscus cursed in 
bitter anger, in exasperated mystification. 
What had happened to their own cavalry 
posted on the flanks to ward off precisely 
this disaster? He could not know that 
under the first headlong charge of Alhthius 
and Safrax, furiously galloping at the head 
of thousands of mail-clad horsemen in an 
unexpected emergence from the smoke of 
the burning grass, the Roman cavalry had 
broken and fled in a vast and disgraceful 
rout that none could rally. 

Closer and closer became the press in 
which those scores of thousands were 
jammed. Under the panic push, tremen- 
dous though still distant, of those most 
nearly menaced, units lost their identity, 
were whelmed and merged in one colossal 
crush where organization and leadership 
ceased to be, where men fought chokingly 
for breathing space in that stifling heat. It 
became impossible to move, became impos- 
sible to raise an arm. No longer could a 
man draw his sword. Spears snapped in the 
shaft as their bearers tried to extricate 
them. Through the dense dust cloud 
hurtled the suddenly increased and deadly 
discharges of arrows, sling bullets and darts 
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from the Gothic laager Those they struck 
remained horribly upright, unable to col 
lapse between those wedged against them. 
And then, vaguely gigantic in the all 
pervading haze of dust, their sword arms 
rising and falling in a dreadful regularity, 
yelling a savage exultation loud above the 
despairing shrieks, the fierce fair-bearded 
Gothie horsemen became 
intervening serried multitude of heads 
Startlingly, terrifyingly, from both sides 
they came, penning between them this 
helpless mass that could but s«¢ reamingly 
await the slaughter. 

Unable to move a limb, gasping for 
breath in that 
crushed his armor upon his chest, old 
Priscus agonized for the legion that had 
been his life. With an immense effort he 
half wrenched himself round, achieved a 
glimpse of the eagle, of the regimental 
standard, still erect above that 
packed mob, lost it again despairfully in a 
sudden irresistible swirl of the even tighter 
press. The huge Gothic riders were now 
appallingly close. He saw their blood- 
maddened horses bare their teeth as they 
plunged among men whose arms were sud- 
denly freed for an instinctively upward 
protective gesture by the fall of those ad- 
jacent, saw their fierce bearded faces in 
unhuman laughter above their mail-clad 
bodies as their red-dripping swords came 
up for yet another ferocious slash. Thers 
were now not more than four—not more 
than three victims between him and them 
were only two 

The pressure was suddenly 


visible over the 


terrible pressure whicl 


close 


y relaxed. He 
could breathe. There would be just time. 
He shrieked with all his lungs: ‘The 
Break the Eagle!"’ The next in 


stant he was staring up into the insanely 


Eagle! 


laughing face of a young Goth who reared 
his horse over the just-fallen corpse—saw, 
in a paroxysmic revulsion of all his nerves, 
the gleam of the descending blade. There 
was not the shock he had expected he 
whirled into darkness and a dulled con- 
fusion of sounds 
a picture of that garden surrounding his 
villa outside distant Antioch, looking at a 
peculiarly vivid picture of his dau 
Pulcheria moving with white robe among 
the flowers 


found himself looking at 


hter 


& 


That fatal ninth of August, A.D 
when, with its emperor 


and nearly all 
generals, more than three-quarters 
Roman army perished, marked the end of 
an epoch and the beginning of another 
Though it was yet nominally to linger for a 
century, with that disaster the old Roman 
legion virtually passed forever from the 
world, and infantry itself was deposed from 
its ancient domination of the battlefield. A 
new fashion had emphatically been set 
Theodosius, the energetic soldier whom Gra 
tian selected to replace Valens as Augustus 
of the Eastern Empire, hastened to recruit 
a new army—largely from among thos« 
where was im- 
mensely prepon- 
derant that new 


Goth victors themseives 





on both sides of it. 

Thus, while the 
dust cloud thick- 
ened in front and 
around them, 
while the uproar 
of conflict became 
more and more 
violent in its in- 
creasing fury of 
passions at their 
frenzied climax, 
they remained in 
exasperating inac- 
tivity, ever more 
tightly hemmed in 
by the masses of 
men on either side 
of them. Along 
their now con- 
stantly jostled 
front Crispinus 
and Metellus ran 








toand fro with an- 
grily reiterated 


Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


mailed cavalry 
which could charge 
home upon an in- 
fantry that had 
henceforth lost 
faith in itself. And 
thereafter for a 
thousand years, 
while infantry de- 
clined intoarabble 
f unhappy peas- 
ants, the mailed 
horseman was the 
only soldier that 
counted in the 
innumerable 
wars that were yet 
to bring desola- 
tion upon the 


Oo 


,arth 
earth. 


Editor’s Note—Thi 


the fifth of « i 
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“You Ail that story 


~~’, 


ser a hee me 







. Or [ll run you out of the state!” 


In a Southwestern city, a Scripps-Howard editor heard 
whisperings of a plot to misuse the public lands for private 
interest. 

He promptly printed an editorial, promising to sift out 
the conspiracy and give the facts a public airing. 

Next morning, the political czar of the state called at 
the editor’s office. 
the land inquiry—threatening to ruin his advertising 
revenue and run him out of the state if he printed another 
land story. 

The editor accepted the challenge. Braving the pres- 
sure of unfriendly courts and banks, he not only exposed 
the local land grabs, but he trailed the chief conspirator 


He demanded that the editor lay off 





through his subsequent term of office in Washington. And 
so helped to uncover the most amazing series of public 
land scandals in the history of political jobbery. 

Every Scripps-Howard editor is the supreme sovereign 
of his newspaper. He edits his columns, free of all in- 
fluence, save the public interest. This Scripps-Howard 
policy is not a policy of fine idealism alone, but of sound 
business, as well. 

A newspaper attains its greatest usefulness to its ad- 
vertisers, only when it is steadfastly faithful to its readers. 
When it sacrifices its independence to other interests, it 
sacrifices its readers’ trust in the integrity of its columns 
—and thus kills the thing that profits the advertiser most. 
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Gossip about Paul and Emilee did not 
come to Jerry Fairchild quickly, but it 
came to him at last. Jerry was pleased by 
it. Here then was the solution. The for- 
tune that would never come to Paul from 
his Great-Uncle Ayling, never, certainly, 
from architecture, would come to him 
through marriage. Once Paul was married 
to Emilee Pemberton, Jerry could strike 
out for himself. 

A courtship, however—particularly an 
Emilee Pemberton courtship—is horribly 
expensive. Jerry began to work nights. 
Mrs. Fairchild sold her house, turned over 
the proceeds to Paul and went to live with 
Mary, proud possessor of Peter Farthing 
and Great-Aunt Mary Ayling Sprott’s gift 
of pearls. Paul took an apartment in the 
city. Jerry took a room farther out, with a 
stove in it that he could set smoking in the 
winter and a mirror covered with pock- 
marks. 

It was to this room one night that Paul 
came to call on his brother Jerry. There 
was a little awkwardness over it, because he 
had never called before. 

“Quite snug here, aren’t you?” he said, 
trying to seem at ease and not thoroughly 
succeeding. 

“Quite,” said Jerry. He squeezed him- 
self between the bureau and the cot to take 
a seat upon the window sill, while Paul had 
the chair. ‘‘ You couldn’t ask for anything 
snugger, some of these hot nights.” 

So much Jerry could not quite deny him- 
self. Then he relented, seeing Paul’s dis- 
comfort. Paul, he knew, had come for 
money. He made it easy for him. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘‘Don’t worry. I guess 
we can manage it.”” He hesitated, holding 
down the urgency that underlay his words. 
**How—how are things coming with Miss 
Pemberton?” 

“TI think they’re coming,” said Paul. 
“Tomorrow I’m taking her out to the 
Chelmscott links for the tournament. She 
was going to play herself, but she sprained 
her wrist today at the last minute. She 
just telephoned me. Tough.” His voice 
rose out of the pitch of confidence into the 
pitch of elation. ‘All the same, that way 
I'll have her to myself more. If I can 
manage it, I think tomorrow I'll ask her.”’ 

They were both silent over this, busy 


with separate hopes. 

“Trouble is,” said Paul presently, “ about 
acar. I can hire a decent one for the day 
must have it, if I’m to get Emilee alone 
but so late I can’t find a man to drive. | 
hate to drive myself; you know — one hand 
on the wheel all the time. Distracting.” 

Jerry grinned, sobered, grinned again. 
“Tell you what,” he said at last. ‘‘Mc- 
Curdie owes me some time off. I'll drive 
for you.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Why not? She’d never notice me. 
Not a chance that she’d find out I was your 
brother.” 

“That’s so,” said Paul. “Of 
And there was that in his tone, the readi- 
ness of his agreement, that brought the 
color up in Jerry’s face. 

All the same, that night the idea rather 
amused him. But the next morning, sitting 
in the gray velours chauffeur’s seat in the 
Pemberton drive, with the big car purring 
under him like some prehistoric tabby re- 
plete after the little dinosaur that she had 
caught for breakfast, and Miss Emilee Pem- 
berton herself running down the steps to 
join Paul, the thing seemed, suddenly, not 
amusing in the least. He had had to drive 
absurdly fast to get Paul there in time after 
a late start. And now he felt a vast dis- 
inclination to climb down and hold the door 
for Miss Pemberton and touch his cap, as 
He sat 


course.” 


Paul suggested was the custom. 
still, looking straight ahead. 

How he knew that Emilee wore a scrap 
of a white silk sports dress with a blue 
tie down to her knees, and a pert blue hat 
not half so blue as her eyes, is a matter for 


conjecture, 
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JERRY GUMS THE GAME 


(Continued from Page 44 


The round had already started when they 
reached the club, and Emilee suggested 
that they drive down South Road, which 
ran near the third green, and join the 
others there. Paul went to the clubhouse 
to order luncheon against their return, and 
she waited alone with Jerry in the car, im- 
patiently kicking white buck pumps against 
the foot rail. Emilee was restless. Emilee 
was hot. Emilee was not used to being left 
to entertain herself. Emilee 

Frankly, Emilee was bored. Dozens of 
young men before Paul had brought her to 
this very clubhouse in dozens of large gray 
cars and had ordered for her dozens of ex- 
pensive luncheons such as Paul was order- 
ing for her now. She wanted—she didn’t 
know what she wanted, exactly. But she 
wanted something different. And with the 
thought, her eye fell upon Jerry. 

“T say, what’s your name?” 
Emilee. 

Jerry jumped as if he had been shot— 
more really than he had jumped that time 
he was shot. 

“Jerry.” 

“Jerry what?” 

“ Jeremiah.” 

“Jerry Myer,”’ she repeated after him. 
“Jerry Myer.’ It had always been the 
sorrow of those placed in authority over 
Emilee Pemberton that she never noticed 
the picket fence between impulse and 
propriety. She was intrigued now by the 
extreme redness of the back of Jerry’s neck. 
“Turn round,” she commanded. “I want 
to look at you in front.” 

“My back,” said Jerry, not moving, 
“‘has always been more admired.” 

He raised his eyes, cautious, inquiring, to 
the small mirror above the windshield and 
looked, to his confusion and hers, straight 
into the inquiring, cautious eyes of Emilee 
Pemberton. 

There was an 
mouth quirked up. Then 
puckered. Each in his proper place, chauf- 
feur and heiress, they sat one before the 
other in the big car, gazing straight ahead, 
and laughed into each other's faces. 

Jerry was not fully conscious again until 
they stopped in the South Road near the 
third green. It was Paul who roused him. 

“Take the car back to the club and wait 
for us there. Perhaps you'd like a drink.” 
His voice was jaunty. 

Jerry without premeditation. 
‘**Damn your drink!” he said clearly. ‘I'll 
wait here.” 

Paul glanced over his shoulder to see if 
Emilee had heard; 
do not address gentlemen in these terms. 

*Perhaps,”’ Emilee saying, “Mr. 
Myer would like to watch the play too.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Myer.”” Emilee waved an 
cating hand. “Jerry Myer.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Paul quickly. 

“Should you like to watch the play, Mr. 
Myer?” 

“Thanks,” replied Jerry; and to the 
abounding horror of Paul Fairchild, he 
climbed down and joined the two at the 
edge of the third green. 

Paul was alarmed—bewildered too. 
Ladies do not take an interest in the 
preferences of gentlemen’s chauffeurs. But 
afterward things were better than he had 
feared. 

They walked up and down in the rela- 
tion of two to one while they waited for 
the tournament players to come up, and 
Jerry showed a gratifying willingness to 
heel like an obedient dog. He was by Paul 
but little noted, and indeed not very long 
remembered. Emilee, however, did not 
forget him. She glanced back from time to 
time across her shoulder to see if he was 


inquired 


Emilee’s 


Jerry’s 


instant. Then 


nose 


| 
spoKe 


gentlemen’s chauffeurs 


Was 


indi- 


coming. 

Paul, walking at Emilee’s right and hold- 
ing her hand to keep her wrist from being 
jarred, expanded visibly. His smile had 


never been so flashing, his gestures never so 
quick. He talked constantly and well, 
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mentioning, not without favor, himself, his 
pursuits, his business, his 
““T tell you what,” he said, ‘I'd like a 
chance to plan a decent clubhouse for this 
place.” He waved a condemning hand 
at the little two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
shack with which the club now managed. 
“T suppose you've built ever so many 
clubhouses,”’ Emilee suggested, 
gratifying interest in his work 
ing back again over her shoulder. 
“Well,” said Paul modestly —‘‘well, of 
course one builds a certain number.”’ 
**And what are you working on now‘ 
“Well, right now ’’— Paul hesitated, torn 
between the Pickenthaw bungalow and th« 
Trinity Farm poultry houses —“ well, right 
now I’m working on the Trinity —Apart 
ments.” 
“Something big? 
“Hundred suites,”’ said Paul, deprecat- 
ing. ‘‘Of its kind, nothing better.’ 
“Of its kind?” 
“Small apartments, I mean,” 
plained hastily. ‘‘One-room suites.” 
They swung about, 
back—and found Jerry, 
failed to make his 
before them. Jerry himself 
found it difficult to explain his action 
was aware that he was not 
Paul’s best interests nor his own. And 
yet, suddenly, the last thing he desired was 
to leave Paul alone with Emilee Pen 
He fell disturbingly into step beside them 
aul gave him a 
Emilee’s back. 
there would have 
‘What say?” inquired Je 
“Hot,”’ Paul mumbled 


office 4 


taking a 


and glar 


yo 


turning to walk 
who had somehow 


! 
turn also, stock 


would have 
He 


working for 


furious nudge behind 
If looks could have } ed, 


been a fratricide 





“And growing hotter every minut« 
Jerry remarked affab and smiled at 
Emilee. 

Emilee Pemberton smiled back. No gi 
however many her millions, is ever annoyed 


by the honest admiration of a nice 
man. And this young man seemed very 
nice indeed. Besides, 
one to clear the stumblingblocks from a 


young 


Emilee was never 


suitor’s path. She gave Paul a glance 
rather irritating, and smiled again at Jerry 
“Look!” cried Paul. * There they 
come!” 
Immediately there was an uproar. The 
tournament crowd was all about then 
Jerry fou..d himself in the backwash of a 


about Emilee Pem 


rather a 


dozen groups eddy ing 
From riding the crest of 
high wave, Jerry plunged, gasping, to the 
trough. 


berton. 


“ Perfectly putrid luck about your w 
“If you'd been playi ou would have 
wiped them out-—simply v d them out 





my dear.” 

“That bandage is too tight, girl. My 
grandfather was a doctor; I guess I oug! 
to know.” 

Young Chester Paragon, that was He 
had come racing up the hil 
horse black with sweat save for the white 
her 


enest: 


foam spots on 


creature, nerves on edge already from a 
touch of spur and being overridden in the 
heat, she held back against the jerking 
bridle rein as Paragon hurried up to joir 
Emilee. A caddie snapped his fingers under 
her nose and she plunged a little, snortir 

Paragon’s eyes swept the crowd —-came to 


rest upon Jerry, conspicuous in hi 





trousers, ankle length in a gathering of 
universal legs. Jerry found the rein in his 
hand. 

“Here, my man,” said Paragon, jingling 
a handful of change in his imported pocket, 


the stable 


‘lead my horse up to 
His 


Jerry 


tone, more than his words, made 
angry. 
danced before his eyes 
still; became the two red s pots that showed 
in the mare’s nostrils 
For his life he could not hel 
against that soft wet neck. . . . He went 


For an instant red lights 


they steadied, were 
Jerry | ked horse 
p putting a hand 


1 


into the saddle light 


Continued on Page 174 
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On the other hand, we guarantee the 
Wahl pen to write—and to write well. 
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purpose of a fountain pen than to 
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Instantly he was surrounded by a hun- 
dred faces—two hundred; he saw them 
multiply as they turned toward him. 

‘Here, you,”’ young Paragon was shout- 
ng, “‘I didn’t tell you to ride her up.”’ 

“You didn’t have to.” Jerry looked 
down at them. If looks could have killed, 
there would have been a massacre. 

And then suddenly he was not angry at 
all-_only very miserable. Suddenly he did 
not see the other faces—-only Emilee Pem- 
He sensed that she was trying to 

It was that need for her 
marked the gulf between 


berton’s. 
be kind to him. 
kindness that 
them. 

“ After all, he can ride,”’ she was saying. 
“Where did you learn to ride so well, Mr. 
Myer?” 

Jerry reached the bottom of the trough. 
“Army mule,” he said gloomily. 

He turned toward the club stables and 
gave the mare her head. 


wm 

,. saw Emilee Pemberton only once 

more before he acted as usher at her 
wedding. No meeting, for Jerry, could 
have been more unlucky. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and he was at the office toting 
up his sales and trying to imagine how he 
should raise the rest of the thousand that he 
had promised Paul, when McCurdie’s tele- 
phone rang. 

“Does Jerry Myer work here? 
voice asked. 
fuh? Who?” said McCurdie. 
Jeremiah. Yes, he works here.” 

‘I'm out in the waiting room,” said the 
voice, ‘‘and I want to hire an apartment. 
Could he i” 

“Sure thing,”’ agreed McCurdie. 
him right out.” 

Jerry went with no enthusiasm. If he 
had had his way, McCurdie would never 
have taken apartment-house agencies. He 
slammed past into the outer office. In the 
middle of it, very smart in her white wool 
dress and her crirnson coat with the white 
fur collar, her blue eyes never so blue, her 
fair hair never so bright under her small 
hat, stood Emilee Pemberton. Lovely she 
self-possessed; very, very ex- 
but her blue eyes were still wist- 


" a clear 
eon. 


yes 


“Send 


looked; 
pensive 
ful 

Jerry never knew afterward exactly what 
happened. At the time he was sure only 
that his hair was rumpled, all on end, that 
the creases in his trousers were all in the 
wrong place. He believed that they shook 
hands 

He believed he held the door. From afar 
off he heard Emilee’s voice explaining that 


she had a friend coming East to study 
music, and she wanted to find a small apart- 
ment —say a one-room suite 


‘Do you like working here,” she said, 


‘better than —- driving?” 

‘I -I drive a good deal here,”’ said Jerry 
miserably. They were in the elevator now, 
and he was fumbling distractedly with the 
button for the subcellar and the furnaces. 
‘Got ar, Miss Pemberton?” 


nr ' 
6W0 


your ¢ 
This way then,” said Jerry, and they 


went 


out 

jerry’s car a way, a good car. 
When it no car could go 
better, though some might go more quietly. 
When it stood, it stood efficiently and well. 
a little toward the 
at curious sidewise air of de- 


was, 
1) 


would go at all, 


A stood now, sagging 

irb, with th 
jection seen sometimes In very old horses or 
very old hounds—as if all 


Its joints were 
prung a littl 

Its mud guards, both loose, drooped for- 
flapping ears; there 
dripping from the radia- 
the 


ward like two long 


irregular 


Nas al 


tor, as if it lacked energy to keep its 
, 


mouth shut 
An imp of perversity seized upon Emilee 
Pemberton 
“Goodness!” 
“A ear,” 


She 


She loved teasing 

she cried. ‘‘What is it?”’ 
replied Jerry 

bent forward, peering “Sure 
enough! I knew it reminded me of some- 
thing, but [I couldn’t think what. Does 


»* 
rO 


t 
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“‘Sometimes.”” Jerry picked the 


buttonhook and the crank. 

““Oh, you button it up!” 

‘*And wind it,” said Jerry. “‘They make 
wonderful mechanical toys now, don’t 
they?” 

He took it rather well. Emilee liked that. 
But she only said, ‘‘Where are we going 
first—the Trinity Apartments?” 

Jerry, climbing in beside her, stole a 
quick, alarmed look at Emilee--and saw an 
unbetraying curve of cheek above a high 
white collar. 

“‘The Appledore,”’ he said shortly. 

They went to the Appledore. They went 
to the Queen. They went to the Beaumont, 
the Fletcher, the Essex, the Sussex, the 
Annex. He did not care now if Emilee 
Pemberton chose to look at every apart- 
ment house in greater Boston. For him it 
was enough that he should ride beside her, 
seeing that soft curve of cheek with the fair 
little lappet of hair curling out against it. 
He was keenly aware of her nearness, the 
touch of her shoulder as she swayed toward 
him at the turns. A madness came to him, 
as it came that day on the links. They were 
alone together in the world. There was no 
Paul; only a Jerry and an Emilee. 

“The Trinity Apartments were to be 
ready in October, weren't they?” Emilee 
asked. 

And at once there was the world again, 
and they were bumping over cobbles. They 
made a left-hand turn and she was flung 
away from him into the opposite corner of 
the seat. The engine was skipping. 

‘“‘Here’s Compton Court,”’ he said. 
think that you'll like this.”’ 

But Emilee did not. ‘‘I don’t like the 
window sills,”’ she said firmly. ‘‘ And now, 
please, the Trinity Apartments.” 

Jerry was fairly caught. Impossible to 
let her know the truth —give Paul away. 


up 


“ey 


‘II guess I can’t take you there 
tonight,’’ he said 

“Why can’t you?’ 

“Too far. Too dark. Too ”" He 


blundered. ‘‘ Anyway, I can’t.”’ 

‘*Won’'t, you mean.” 

“on, 
“won't.” 

It was just Jerry's luck that as they came 
out again through the court they should 
meet old McCurdie, down to settle with the 
fourth-floor Gills, who threatened to break 
their lease unless the fireplace stopped 
smoking. He caught sight of them. 

‘How d'do,” he called out, genial, with 
his customer manner. ‘‘Find something 
you like, Miss—-ah ; 

P Pemberton,” 
“No. I was just és 

“T was just taking her to Claverley.”’ 
Jerry cut her short before she could men- 
tion the Trinity Apartments 

“That's right! That's right!” cried old 
McCurdie, bubbling with kindness and 
good humor at mention of the great name 
of Pemberton. ‘ Mr. Fairchild can fix you 


agreed Jerry hopelessly, 


Emilee supplied. 


up. Been with us for years, Mr. Fairchild 
has. Show you as well’s I could my- 
self 


‘“Who?” Emilee interrupted 

“Why, Mr. Fairchild,” said McCurdie 
with a gesture. ‘‘ Jeremiah. 
puckered his red face, proud of knowing the 
gossip —‘‘I guess from what I hear you're 
better acquainted with his brother Paul 
than you are with Jeremiah.”’ 

Emilee Pemberton looked at Jerry, mute 


I guess’’—he 


before her, and knew that it was true; but 
she did not speak until McCurdie had 
howed away and they had gone out to- 


gether through the twisted iron gate. There 
was a coldness at the pit of Jerry’s stomach, 
unconnected with the motion of apartment- 
Emilee walked beside him, 
lovely and remote —and secretly very much 
amused. She could not resist so excellent 
an opportunity to tease him further. 

“I suppose,” she said, ‘‘ that you thought 
it all a fine joke——on me.” 

“No,” said Jerry miserably. 
on you.” 

He picked up the crank. Under his hand 
the engine was heavy and inert. He spun 
it; it sighed, was still again. Emilee saw 


house elevators. 


“No, not 
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She 


that her teasing had been successful. 
pressed her advantage further. 

“I know what’s the matter with you!” 
she cried with mock severity. ‘‘ You’re 
jealous of Paul! Trying to put him in a 
false position that day at the club, and now 
refusing to rent one of the Trinity Apart- 


ments just because he built them. I can’t 
stand jealous people!”’ 
She broke off suddenly. Jerry had 


straightened and turned toward her. For 
an instant there were no reserves in his face. 
No concealing grin lifted the corners of his 
mouth or quirked his ridiculous nose. He 
raised his hands a little, let them drop. He 
was not a Paul; only a Jeremiah. 

“Yes,” hesaid. His voice was oddly flat. 
“I’m jealous of him. I —I guess a man’s 
always jealous of the one who’s going to 


marry the girl he loves.’’ The universe 
crashed round him. “I—I'll get you a 


taxi,” Jerry said. 

Emilee Pemberton sat very straight in 
the taxi as it rolled away, and strange tears 
of anger ran down her cheeks and hid in 
her smart white collar. Emilee tried to 
think that she was angry with Jerry for 
what he had done. And all the time she 
knew that she was angry with herself. 

“Well, anyway,” said Emilee with a 
frank sob —‘‘ anyway, he needn't have taken 
everything I said so darned s-seriously.”’ 

Jerry Fairchild watched the taxi till it 
was out of sight. Then he left his own car 
standing by the curb—the key was in the 
lock, the crank was on the shaft, on the 
drooping mud guard, conveniently to hand, 
lay the buttonhook. He went in search of 
McCurdie. 

“I’m through,” he said to old McCurdie. 


“I’m going to strike out for myself 


Iv 

T WAS Emilee’s own idea that her mar- 

riage to Paul should take place at 8:30 
on the evening of her twenty-third birth- 
day; everybody nodded and winked over 
the invitations. It 
Pemberton, they said, to dangle a fortune 
at the end of a half-hour leash. 
Paul unmercifully about it. 

“It will keep you from being late,”’ she 
told him. 


was just like Emilee 


She teased 


Jerry was to be an usher. That was 
Kmilee’s idea too; Paul’s idea was that 
poor relations should be hidden under a 
bushel where their clothes would not be 


When the time however, 
Jerry appeared, respectable —in the bes 
that could be hired 
The last month had lI 
Striking out for himself had proved 


noticed. came, 


not gone well for 


Jerry. 
a tedious business. Every day he went 
deeper in debt for himself and Paul —who 


had not been too angry with him to con 
tinue their financial relations and every 
night he lay in his snug quarters, kicking 
the iron foot rail on his cot and cursing the 
day that a man such as he should have 
fallen in love with a girl such as Emilee 
Femberton. When he set late that 
afternoon for the rehearsal of the wedding 
ceremony, he had in pockets exactly 
nothing at all. He had not lunched that 
day because Paul had borrowed his lunch 
walked 


out 


his 


eon quarter to tip a taxi man. IIe 
the four miles 
had no car fare. 

Strictly speaking, of course, it 
for an usher to 
Jerry went because he wanted to 


to the church because he 


was not 
necessary attend the re 
hearsal. 
see Emilee Pemberton. 

Paddy Todd went with him 
army friend of Jerry’s —the 
that you could depend on in a pinch. 
had called Emilee up at the last minute and 
asked if he might bring Todd along to 
usher with him. 

“I’m not much used to 
thing,” he said, ‘‘and I'd like to have him 
there to--sort of help me.” 

‘There'll be lots of other ushers,” 
“But of 


Pad was an 
kind of man 


Jerry 


this kind of 


Kemi 


lee said. course if you want 
him 
‘Got the book, Pad?” 
now lugubriously. 
“Right here,”’ said Todd, 


up the steps together. 


Jerry asked him 


and they went 
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Inside, the church was dim and echoing 
as empty churches are, and Todd and Jerry 
sat alone together in a creaking pew. No- 
body noticed them. People rushed past, 
excited and high-pitched, laughing over 
Emilee’s last unmarried escapade, exclaim- 
ing over the decorations, over the brides 





maids’ dresses. 

‘My dear, all mist gray and haze purple 
and russet. Mine’s that funny old orang: 
just before it turns brown.” 

Carter Lane marched by, smoking a 
cigarette. “I'm the incense.” He 
keenly aware that he was also the best 
man, and that this rehearsal had 
postponed until his train was in from the 
West. 

Emilee came then, in a slim gray dress as 
simple as a breath. Her laugh was im- 
pudent, her step was impatient rather than 
quick. She was everywhere at once, talking 
Jerry held himself against 
rushing up to her, against seizing her hands, 
against 

“Oh, hello, Jerry! Where’s Pau!?”’ 

‘““How should I know?’ 
shortly. 

One by one, the others straggled in. The 
maid of honor came, very pretty and fretful 
over the shape of her hat; the flower girl 
came, with a hot little fistful of rose petals 
to practice with; even the Rev. Dr. Phidias 
Hammermill came, in creaking 
everyone came, indeed, but Paul. 

Doctor Hammermill was impatient. A 
wedding, with a fee, 
hearsal, where everyone giggled and made 
out Was 
He would not have come, of 


Was 


been 


to everyone. 


said Jerry 


boots 


was one thing; a re- 


jokes about his leaving “obey,” 


quite another. 


course, for anyone except a Pemberton 
Jerry had met Doctor Hammermill once 
before, and he went over now and shook 


hands with him 
“Waiting at the church, 
“Waiting at the church 


someone 


hummed. 
“Cheer up! They say if the last re- 
hearsal’s a flop, the show is always good.” 
““No penalty, is there, for being late this 


afternoon?” 
Emilee laughed wit} 
g 


but a faint annoy 





enough, 
in her cheeks 


to 


telephone 


“Run out, someone, do, and 
him.” 
“Doesn't answer,’ Carter Lane reported 


after a 











t nterval 

‘He’s started ther Five minutes —ter 
t the most 

The waited for ten minutes, while 
Doctor Hammermill held his watch in his 
hand and spoke of an appointment 

“We'll run through it without him,” 
ISmilee said then. ‘You Paul 
has to do, Carter, and him. 
That’s what a best man’s for, isn’t it?’ 

Doctor Hammermill herded them up the 
aisle at a brisk walk Now you stand here, 
Miss Pemberton, and the groom there 
Best man -yes, that’s right. Now I say, 
‘Dex ah beloved VE ire gathered to 
gether m-m-m o lor vy as ye both shall 
live,, and the man says ‘I will.’ Then I 
repeat, and you say ‘I will,’ Miss Pember- 
ton M-m-m -that part w take care of 
tself. Then your right hand The 
man repeats after me; I can skip that; then 


you repeat after me you won't need to go 
over that, Miss Pemberton, there’s nothing 
to learn. Then the ring. M-m ~—prayer 
m-m —‘man and wife m-m ‘amen.’ It’s 
very simple. I’m sure you won't have any 
rouble.” 

Doctor Hammerm eaked out and 
they all looked at one another in dismay 

‘My word!” exclaimed Emilee. ‘I hope 
somebody knows what todo when. I don't 
Carter, old dear, give me that book. I 
want to see what says really. It’s 
awfully strainful being a bride and a 


groom too.” 

From his place at the rear of the church, 
Jerry felt himself and stumbling 
down the aisle. 

“If you want to go over it again,” he 
heard himself saying, “‘I—I’m not doing 
anything special. I —I’d just as soon take 
the part of the groom.” 


rising 


Continued on Page 179 
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‘Lee POWER of 
“Caterpillar” Tractors has 
helped make America a 
land of Plenty.. helped our 
farms to produce more per 
manthanthose of anyother 
nation. 


ANY FARM... large or small.. 
that supports its owner deserves 
a “Caterpillar” Tractor. ..The 
“Caterpillar” has the surplus 
power to shatter stubborn soil 
in dry seasons; the positive trac- 
tion to work when fields are wet. 





THIS POWER, this traction, 





< , : combined with inbuilt stamina 
~~ for years of dependable service, es 
sh SRY Lamisff <> as aii makes a “Caterpillar’s” first cost == 
as = NN ares a the last consideration. “Cater- i, 4 
. — — illar” power means . .. Plenty - 
; : pillar power means... Flenty. 
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ae a . ” "4 / - — , 4 
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° aot Ay RIO OS - . ; — 
Traélor Prices " i cas CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. . 
ar yw < a ‘ TT Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
2-TON . * $ 1850 Y =< weg ee Sales Offices and Factories 
oe +2 , Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
Peoria, Illinois } - ‘ AL} ’ Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. 7 es 
. * , NewYork Office: 50 Church Street - ~~ 
THIRTY . $3000 4 3 \ 7 4 ; ; Successor to N 
~{ 
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Peoria or San Leandro ye “a . \ ; 
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SIXTY . . $5000 
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Made for the thrifty 
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housewife’s market basket 


67 million rolls 
of ScotTissue 
Products were 
bought over the 
retail counters 


in 1926 


— Because they are 
Soothingly soft 


therefore cannot harm the 
most delicate skin 


Hygienically clean 
therefore absolutely safe, 
even for children 


Quickly absorbent 


therefore the most economical 
tissues to use 


Uniform texture 


therefore never varying in quality 


or appearance 


——— x cs ' — 
en mi 






The absorbenes 





in, Chester 
1000 SHEere . 











Every: WOMAN knows that price 
alone does not determine the worth of a 
product, whether it be food, clothing, 
furniture or household supplies. 

What determines toilet paper value? 
Not the size of the roll, not the number of 
sheets, not the price—but these essential 
qualities which you'll find in ScotTissue 
products: soothing softness that’s kind to 
the most sensitive skin; quick absorbency 
that assures economy; hygienic purity 
that makes it absolutely safe, even for 
children; uniform texture that never varies 
in excellence. 

Because you get all these qualities in 
ScotTissue products, you get more for 
your money. That’s why they have won 
a place in thousands upon thousands of 
homes, so that last year, housewives pur- 
chased more than 67 million rolls of 
Scot Tissue products over the retail coun- 
ters of America. 

ScotTissue products belong in every 
well-appointed bathroom. ‘The com- 
fort and well-being of your family— 
your pride in the home appointments 

your concern for economy—demand 
Scot lissue products. 


2 rolls 25c 


ScotTissue—the health 
toilet paper 


3 rolls 25c 


Waldorf—also a 
ScotTissue product 


The safe way to buy toilet paper is to 
ask either for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 
Then you know you are getting all the 
qualities doctors recommend in toilet 
paper, at a most reasonable cost. 

Next time say “‘ScotTissue”’ or “‘ Wal- 
dorf”’ to your dealer. You will receive a 
big, economical roll that fits the standard 
built-in fixture. Health toilet paper that 
comes to you untouched and untainted 

-the utmost in toilet paper value. 

Our offer—If your dealer does not have ScotTissue or 
Waldorf toilet paper, send 25 cents with your name and 


address and we’ll send you whichever brand you prefer. 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


©s.P.Co 
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They shouted at him, all gut Emilee 


i that he was trying to help her 
That's a good idea,” she said quickly 
“of only we had someone to read the stuff 
off se 
‘*Here—here’s Paddy Todd,” Jerry sug 


gested diffidently 
They went over it again from the be 
yinning, and if there was tittering among 
the bridesmaids, then Jerry was serious 
enough to make up. Standing there beside 
emilee, her bright head at his shoulder, he 
i Had the 


been real, his heart could not 


was at once exalted and terrified 


whole thing 





have thudded more loudly against his ribs 
his hand shook over hers Every one smiled 
at the heartiness of his “‘I will.’ 
Momentarily, at the end, 
there still together. Emilee looked up. In 
her eyes there was a warmth and shining, a 
look that as he met it turned Jerry’s heart 
ight over 
For an instant 
he thought that look was for him 


then 


they stood 


just for a bare instant 
And 
and then, of course, Paul came 

Paul hurried forward, bustling, taking 
possession of Emilee. Jerry found himself 
thrust aside again into his empty 
sitting there hunched forward, elbows on 


pew; 


knees, he caught only scraps of talk as the 
others drifted past him. 

**My dear, horribly sorry. Clock stopped 
Watch too. Never knew it to happen 
No, the telephone didn’t ring —I was right 
Don't I'll be on time to- 


there worry 


night.’’ 
night 


smilee’s furious-—hates being laughed 


“You bet he will.” 
ot 
sk 


‘Crazy about him, though Never 

thought I'd live to see that girl in love with 
man.” 

‘She is, then?”’ 


““Oh-h, is she? 


any 


Did you see the look in 
her eyes as he came in?’ 

Jerry put his head down in his hands to 
near no more. 
The great church, that 
had been echoing and dim that afternoon, 
with light and color and a 


It was evening 


was alive now 
thousand smothered whispers, while guests, 


unfashionably on time, craned 


never so 


respectable but very curious necks across 
their shoulders In the loft, the organ 
crooned. The organist waited forthe signal, 


into the wedding 


to burst, triumphant, 
marc} 


Outside, extending through the vestibule 


+ 


and down the steps under the porte-« 


that led to the parish house, the weddin 


procession waited too; the little flower girl, 
who from time to time started prematurely 
had to be withdrawn 


lown the aisle and 


again by the slack of her brief pants; the 


yridesmaids, lovely in their radiant gowns; 
the maid of honor, giving a last tilt to her 
1 pocket Carter Lane, 
having a rehearsal in his mind —‘‘Sure you 
Paul himself was 


pacing up and down near by and running a 


at before mirror; 


got the ring, old man?” 


urtive finger round the edge of his collar to 


Everyone was there 


£ 


t was wilting 
Kveryone was 


ready everyone, that 1 


but Emilee 


It was twenty-five minutes 


4 


eomebod telepnone the Ouse aya 

Silly! I tell you she wasn’t there 

She's right here in the chu I 
ets all have a loo 

Good Lor get i there iv ne int 
you? We want to be read he ‘ 
omes.”’ 

She’s getting even with vou, | 
paying you Dat ! sur OWT 

If she doesr nurry, there eno ! 
to pay himin. I te | t} where 
time money 

Sh-h! He nea l 

Paul drew out a fo ir er el 
and tidied his hot face 

Chere’s su a thing t rid f 
“as carrying a joke too far 

It was twenty minutes to nine ther 
Emilee’s father, at the head of the pro 
cession, SNOOK his watch test ly ar 1 put t 
har n if his po Ket 

‘I don’t know where she is. She came 


I tell you, and went over to 


down with me, 
varish house to fix her veil Seems as 
if some of you might find her.”’ 


that there fresh 
ushers to the parish house, whic 


Upon was a dash of 


Ther 


ready been thoroughly gone over y 
now, without 





were sear hing everyw here 
much order, peering about outside, hap 
hazard, where the bushes 
shadow of the 
rushed up into the 


asked the organist to play more loudly to 


rustled in the 


porte cochere Someone 


belfry. Someone else 
drown the sound of hurrying feet and « 
ing, urgent voices 

At a quarter to nine a messenger came, 
stolidly producing a telegram from his cap 

“Mr. Fairchild,” Paul stumbled 
forward, snatching. The boy held the en- 
velope away from him while he read off the 
name. ‘“‘ Mr. Jeremiah Fairchild. You Mr 
Jeremiah Fairchild, sir?” 

In the reaction there was : 


nervous laughter, 


he said 








of 





again 
“Do you remember that terrible 
bride 


about the who got shut 


chest?”’ 
‘My watch is faster than yours.”’ 
“‘How long does it take, an) 


a wedding through 


Paul stood quite stil 








procession No one oked with him any 
more. He stood as if he were alone among 
them, his eyes staring; from time to time 
he mopped his forehead with the silk hand 
kerchief, sodden now 

[hose who were near could see the mus 
eies s ng in his cnee¢ S with the setting 
of his teeth. They no longer looked oper 
it their watches, but ever ne tr t ne 
exactly what time it w It was five mir 
ites to nin¢ 

It was three minutes to nine 

It was 

Paul gripped Carter Lane’s arm. His 
O1es vas loud in the st es | il 
marry a poor girl I haven't a cent Lane 
if she should come this minute, it ould 
be too late!” 

Jerry slipped outside again as the broken 
procession crowded forwa through the 
open doors. No one had searched so long 
and thoroughly as he, and he knew that 
Emilee was not inside t hurct he 


Mt. Leconte, the Giant of the Great Smokies, in the Great Smoky Mountains in East Tennessee and Western North Carolina 
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i» t ‘ a A rn 
t her ee ry 
iway nt he i 
xpila tions came \ ! 
t¢ matte the ped 4 
dar} ness ar 1 the White vad nre 
a .-- that white spot 
I wouldn't | lone it, Jerr | ‘ 7 
le« said nee fhe} 1d ve n { Va disapp -ared as it 
marrying me for n mone 
> 
Way to make sure by mavic ! +9 
‘Jerry, I thought it was too late wh eatin 
I found I could really be er 
lerry, I do love you. I want to marry Gentler 
you more than anything. I’m ne ‘id semigees 
of being poor guess. © io y . 1 
It Vas the Ul it ! t 1 a a I ; 
lr f Jeren ind the ] har | t 
showed her the crumpled telegram t} had Af I 
ome that evening It re | VW tor } t 
‘Nickel spent to good advantage. Glad _Polist 
you gummed the game Business opet p : Nes 
here Come at once Bring wife 


JEREMIAH AYLIN 





really is greasel I 

What loes he meat 1 Kmiles band of v ext 

Bring wife ne ght 
see, strict iking, I—I guess we were hem lo | 
married this rnoon. About f ing 
Church. Cloud of witr s. Padre 7 a : 
i ministe , : 

They rushed on. Be them a 


Wwe 


Knew Only afte ird hen I'd Wo 
And then I couldn't find ! Wi 
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It was long afte A neu 
And what did 1 nd vreasele Ss polish jor 
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Modern crude stills for topping and re-running 


crude oil, TiDE WATER OL COMPANY, Bayonne, N. J. Designed mn | 


{ erected by TIDE WATER engineers. Equipped throughout with CRANE cast steel valves, fittings, and fabricated piping. 


When 12 barrels a day broke the oil market 


In any chemist’s shop or drug store, your 
grandfather might have picked up in 1855 
a little circular made to look like a green- 
back. It advertised the ‘““wonderful medi- 
cal virtues” of Kier’s Petroleum Panacea, 
“... pumped up with Salt Water, flows 
into Cystern, bottled in its Natural State 
without any Preparation or Admixture.” 

On July 4th of that same year, R.T. Crane 
poured the first metal in his modest brass 
foundry. There was then no oil industry. 


The first well was yet to be drilled. 
Petroleum was merely a cure-all. 

Then in 1859, the pioneer Drake well 
“came in’’ with twelve barrels a day, 
promptly breaking the market. Now, 
daily production averages well over 
2,000,000 barrels, and only cracking pre- 
vents a serious shortage of motor fuel. 
The oil industry has traveled far since the 
“rock oil medicine” days. 

So, too, has Crane. Always abreast of 


changing requirements, Crane today sup- 
plies valves, fittings, and piping materials, 
in a range of metals and alloys to serve 
every need from well to filling station. 

Your piping problem may be as difficult 
as handling highly explosive and corro- 
Sive vapors, or as simple as controlling 
running water. In either case, you can 
benefit from Crane experience and re- 
search which have made Crane a synonym 
for safety, dependability, and economy. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL OIL, GAS, STEAM, AND LIQUID 


WRITE CRANE CO.,GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


CRANI 


CRANI 


Branches and Sale 
National Exhibit Rooms: 
Works: Chicag 


Offic es 


Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francis 


in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cittes 


and Montreal 


, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal, and St. Johns, Que. 
EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAI 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
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THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS DEPART 


kinder to him in the end than any land of 
his adoption. 

Mr. Milligan roused himself and went to 
get his tea. As he did so he saw that the 
postman had visited him at his private 
address also that morning. There was an- 
other envelope lying on the hall floor. He 
picked it up and noted with a sinking heart 
that it bore an English stamp. Without 
doubt another tale of woe from some mem- 
ber of his most woeful family. He put it on 
the table. 

“T’ll have my tea first,”” thought Mr. 
Milligan. ‘I’ve had enough for one day in 
the way of worries, I have.” 

He had his tea, washed his plate and cup, 
opened the tin of sausages which was to 
provide him with dinner tonight and break- 
fast tomorrow, lit the oil stove and put the 
sausages in to stew. Then he took up the 
letter. Might as well open it and get it 
done with. He read: 

Dear Sir: As sole beneficiary under the will 
of Mrs. Millicent Milligan, deceased, we have 
to inform you that the estate of Mr. John Mor- 
gan, left to Mrs. Millicent Milligan, will be paid 
in due course to you as residuary legatee, bring 
ing in an income of approximately £200 a year. 


It was signed by Milly’s solicitors in 
Glasgow. 

For the second time that evening two 
tears slid down Milligan’s thin face. But 
these were out of a different font. He 
went out and bought a packet of cigarettes 
and smoked four straight off. He had to 
walk about. He could not believe it. He 
could go home now and live somewhere 
quite happily, in a room, in Tooting. 
There’d even be a little something over to 
help the children and have fun with, the 
way he meant to live. A vast kindliness 
engulfed Mr. Milligan. Perhaps, after all, 
everything was for the best and a great 
divine hand guiding it all. Mr. Milligan 
liked to believe that. It saved one such a 
lot of trouble. 

And it really looked like it, when all this 
came through his marrying Milly, years 
and years before, without any idea of the 
good turn he was doing himself. 

Mr. Milligan went out early next morn- 
ing to book his passage, feeling ridiculously 
light-hearted. ‘‘The next boat home, 
please. I don’t mind where you put me.”’ 

The clerk in the shipping office put on 
horn-rimmed glasses and began to look in 
books. ‘‘She’s a crowded boat. But we 
can get you in if you don’t mind a three- 
berther, though you may not be very com- 
fortable.”’ 

Mr. Milligan was used to being uncom- 
fortable. It was child’s play to him. 

‘*The governor's going home on her; but 
I expect you know that.” 

“The governor?” 

“Yes. He retiresthismonth. Time's up. 
New governor comes out on the next boat 
Sir Hillyard Fayre. Never heard of him, 
have you?” 

Mr. Milligan never had, and thanked his 
stars that he never would. He was done 
with splendor and with sunshine and with 
the glamour of uniforms and the panto- 
mime of processions going on which he did 
not want to watch, for ever and ever, amen. 
He wished Sir Hector McKean was not 
going back on the same boat. Sir Hector 
McKean roused feelings in Mr. Milligan 
that Mr. Milligan had never known he 
possessed. 

“It would be so awful if I did something 
desperate,”” mused Mr. Milligan, ‘“‘just 
when things look as though they were com- 
ing right.” 

But he could not change his boat be- 
cause he had not enough money to wait 
about in Rangoon for another fortnight. 
He would arrive in England practically 
penniless as it was, and it might be some 
time before he actually got any of that 
money. He would go and face it out 

“We shan’t see much of each other,” 
said Mr. Milligan. ‘‘ And a man can always 
control his feelings.” 
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He decided to make the best of a bad 
business. This was 
complishment Mr. Milligan had managed 
to bring to a fine art 

The Banffshire lay out in the stream, like 


a lovely white bird on the 


perhaps the one 


water. Sne was 


and launches left the 


due to sail at noon, 
jetty at nine A. M 
on the quay, and a red carpet 
arrived, unpacking its brass 

A company of the local regiment marched 


the last piece of the route. 


There were awr ings out 
The band 


instruments 


down to line 


Early in the mort a crowd began to 


gather to see the governor depart 





ladies in chiffon dresses, with silken para- 
I ts; In- 


people waiting with bouque 
dians waiting with garlands and addresses; 


sols; 
flags flying in the cool of the morning breeze 
that blew from the river 

Mr. Milligan arrived with his suitcase. 
He could not get anyone to carry it for him, 
they were all so busy looking for the gov- 
He could not make his way through 
the crowd to the launch. He got hustled 


Presently he 


ernor 


and was told to stand back 
found himself jammed against some 
ings, his suitcase bruising the backs of his 
knees, 

“Wherever I go!" thought Mr. Milligan. 
““Wherever I go!” 

With a clatter of hoofs on the macadam 
the bodyguard flashed into the square, pen- 
nants a-flutter as they came. In an open 

Now from the 
distant forts the guns began to boom the 
salute to the passing of a governor. As he 
went round, shaking hands with those who 
had come to see him off, he was followed by 





carriage came the governor 


his private secretary, his A. D. C. They 
looked blank and carried swords. All this 
was nothing tothem. A governor departed 


on one boat, another governor arrived on 


the next, and so the old world wagged 

The band played For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow; the band played politely Will Ye 
No Come Back Again? although they 
knew he never would. The pretty ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs. The 
launch gave three sad blasts upon its siren 
and moved out into the stream. His Excel- 
lency the Governor was gone, the public 
departure over. Someone 
Mr. Milligan’s glasses off with an 
and trod upon them 

Crushed, hot and disgruntled, Mr. Milli- 
gan picked them up, bent them as nearly 
straight as they would go and put them on 
again. They were only cracked. The crowd 
cleared. The band packed up its brass in- 
struments. The company of the local regi- 
ment marched, whistling, back to barracks 
through the hot and dusty streets. Mr. 
Milligan tried in vain to get a coolie to take 
his bag. All the coolies had run away to 
listen to the band. 

Mr. Milligan arrived on board exhausted 
at a quarter to twelve, carrying his own 
bag. All the way up the gangway it bumped 
and banged into the back of his 
bruising them black and blue. 

They were off at last, riding like a white 
gull over the waves out tosea. The golden 
pagoda that brooded over the township, 
the tangle of masts in the harbor and the 
mosques and minarets of the Eastern city 
all faded forever in the distance and the 
soft heat haze of the morning. From the 
upper deck Sir Hector McKean watched 
them, and thought regretfully, ‘The days 
that are no more.” 

On the lower deck Mr. Milligan was 
thinking he had three weeks of certain 
luncheons and dinners ahead of him, with- 
out any effort on his part. 

The governor’s chair had a corner to 
itself, and a large. amount of free deck 
space left all round it. No one spoke 
to him. No one was quite sure what the 
etiquette was about speaking to an ex- 
governor. No one was taking any 
He paced the decks alone, splendid and 
remote. 

At Colombo there were awnings on the 
Crimson carpets were laid there and 


private 


was knocked 


elbow 


knees, 


isks 


quay 





There w 
Good Fellow and Will Ye 


fine : 
Avain? There were crowds. 


flags were flying was a band playing 


For He "s ad Jolly 
No Come Back 





and pretty ladies with chiffon frocks and 
SilK parasols, to bid farewe to a nobiemar 
who had been traveling the world to inves 
tigate financial conditions in the East. Sir 
Hector McKean got hustled in the rowa 
that stood at the ship’s ra to tcn a 
glimpse of this impo I pe ! ming 
on boara 

I'wo hundred other passenger n 
boa him. There was 1 
deck to spare No e knew who Sir 
Hector was. He wore no uniform. He had 
no private secretary to explain him some- 
one asked him to move s chair nearer to 
the wall and make more room for others 


Now he was merely a sallow, red-haired 


man with a stoop who sat reading alone on 
tne deck When ne went to the smoking 
noking 
room after dinner he could no longer get a 
eat 
Mr. Milligan could not get a seat either: 
but life had never } 





M lligan i 
standing Twice, emer 
room, Mr. Mill gan Cc 


} obe, complet 





his place in 
Hector had begun t 
beams wert now bare 
horizon 

“What a mutt I should have 
shot at him like 
Mr. Milli 


shaved his chin in as much of the 


f I'd 
I might 


gan to himself 


Pen 
>.) , 

gone Balshy and 
cd 


have done,” sa 


cabin as his two companions left for him. 
They were both stout mer “That's the 
And it 
People get so excited 


way things happer would not have 


been worth while 


t} 


about ngs 


It was a gray day when the Banffshire 


berthed at Marseilles gray, with a thin 


rain falling on the blue-clad porters and 
the barrels of cement on the quay side, and 
, ; 


the little old church on the hill, and on rich 





and poor alike, with the lovely impartiality 
Sir Hector had had a miserable 
} 


been 


of rain 
morning He had 
a bag that had been done for him by 
Rangoon, and he had 


retain more than 


endeavoring to 


pack 





a master han 
bee n aKe it 
it had disgorged. He 
fully into the alleyway 

up his hand for attention. He 
had never had to do more than hold up his 
hand 


1] 


But now nobody noticed that com- 
pelling gesture. 


His demands for aid, and 
finally his pitiful prayers for assistance, all 
met with the same fate. Everyone was 
busy and distracted with the bustle of ar- 
Stewards, tourist French 
agents, they all walked upon Sir Hector, 
but none of them saw him. 
Eventually he returned alone 


spair to his cabin and put one dress suit 


agents, 


I val. 


ind in de- 





and three pairs of boots into his dirty 
clothes bag, knelt on his suitease and closed 


it himself, ruining thereby the crease in his 





going-ashore trousers. Then, carry 
own bag, he went on deck to try 
porter. He had been unable to obtain a 
sleeping berth on the train 
to the station quickly the 
would not get a seat. So he had to have a 
porter at once. 


There was nobody to call him a porter. 





Unless he got 


chances were he 


He could see the bulk of the passengers 
bargaining with the bus 


voluble 


already ashore, 


drivers, making contracts with 
French taxi men, all amongst the customs 
buildings on the quay side. He still had to 
get through the customs. Bitterly it came 
home to the ex-governor that life was more 
difficult than he had realized, that things 
were not going to be all jolliness and fun. 

) the gangway 


Then his spirits lifted. [ 
] ogether, blue- 


, 
: 
came a porter, a loosely put t 
clad, bewhiskered Frenchman, with a peak 
to his cap and raindrops In his mustache 
Sir Hector held up his hand, then put his 
suitcase down and waited for the porter to 





come and take it 
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THE SATURDAY 


As he stood there, he became aware of a 
small man; a little insignificant man in a 
shabby overcoat; a man whom with an 
effort Sir Hector realized he had seen be- 
fore. It was Mr. Milligan. Mr. Milligan 
went past the governor right up to the ad- 
vancing porter, gave him a shilling and 
grandly handed him his own suitcase. On 
the quay side at Marseilles one man’s shil- 
ling is as good as another man’s shilling. 
The porter forgot about the waiting Sir 
Hector farther along the deck—who knew? 
That man might have represented merely 
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sixpence. The porter put Mr. Milligan’s 
shabby suitcase on his shoulder. They went 
off down the gangway together. Mr. Milli- 
gan could not afford that shilling. It was 
almost the last spare one he had. But it 
was worth while. Mr. Milligan purchased 
more than a French porter with that shil- 
ling. He purchased freedom of the soul. 
At the foot of the gangway he turned and 
looked back. The star of the ex-governor 
had set forever. He was standing on the 
deck, looking helplessly round him. Pres- 
ently he picked up his own bag unhandily 
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and commenced to carry it down the gang- 
way himself. It banged and bumped into 
the back of his Mr. 
Milligan knew exactly what it felt like. 

Mr. Milligan straightened his shoulders. 
He did not know what he felt, but he felt 
taller, possibly also broader. This wasn’t 
the East any more, and life wasn’t so bad. 
Come to look at it, things worked out 
fairly evenly in the long run, said Mr. Mil- 
ligan, if only a man had the patience to 
wait. 

Mr. Milligan began to whistle. 


knees as he came. 


THz MAKING OF A MERCHANT 


of New York, one of the jobbing houses 
Alfred had cut off my buying list. I had ex- 
plained to Birch frankly why I couldn’t give 
him any business, so we were still very 
friendly. I told him I was thinking of quit- 
ting, and asked him if he knew of a job on 
his territory that I might fitinto. He said 
he could not think of anything just then. A 
moment later he added: 

“Why don’t you buy out the Stewart 
store?” 

I laughed and said it would be a fine idea 
if I could buy it for $500, which was the 
amount I had saved out of my twenty-five 
dollars a week managership salary. But 
Birch was serious; he had not been getting 
much business out of Centreton since he 
lost the Stewart account, and saw a chance 
to recoup himself. He asked me how much 
our stock invoiced and I told him about 
$25,000. 

“Tf you could scrape $2000 or $3000 to- 
gether,”” he said, ‘I believe it could be 
arranged. Alfred is well fixed and won't 
want to bother with the store much longer. 
I’m going in to New York next week, and 
I'll talk to the firm about it. I know they'll 
give you a good line of credit on my recom- 
mendation, and we need an account here in 
Centreton.” 

That was about all the conversation we 
had on the subject, and I thought little 
more about it until ten days later, when I 
received a letter from Ames and Crowell 
stating that their Mr. Birch had spoken fa- 
vorably of me, and in case I acquired the 
Stewart store they would be pleased to ex- 
tend me a line of credit amounting to $5000. 
Of course, I was tickled to death at such an 
offer from a big New York house, but sup- 
posed that would be as far as it would go; 
for I had no idea where I would get enough 
money together to tempt Alfred to sell me 
the business. That night I took the letter 
home and showed it to mother, more as a 
matter of pride than anything else. To my 
surprise she took it seriously. 

‘“How much would you have to pay in 
cash to get the store?’’ she asked. 


A Magnificent Gambler 


I told her there was nothing definite, but 
I thought Mr. Birch was right when he said 
Alfred might be tempted for $2000 or $3000. 

“That could be arranged easily enough,”’ 
she said quickly. ‘If I were you I would 
make him the offer tomorrow.” 

I knew what she had in mind. We had 
held on to our twenty-acre farm all these 
years as a sort of insurance against her old 
age, in case anything happened tome. Only 
a little while before a neighboring farmer 
by the name of Redfield had offered to buy 
it for $2000, but she had turned down the 
offer. Much as I wanted to get into busi- 
ness on my own, I felt I had no right to 
jeopardize the only resource she had in the 
world. I said this. And to make it stronger, 
I added that even if I could buy the busi- 
ness, it was at best a gamble and might 
take years to get it on a safe footing. 

She only laughed. ‘I took a chance on 
you when you left the farm,”’ she said, “and 
now I'm ready to take another. I'll send 
word to Mr. Redfield tomorrow that I am 
ready to reconsider his offer.” 

She spoke decisively, as though the mat- 


ter was all settled. Even yet I do not know 
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whether I did right or not in taking her 
money. She was well past forty at the 
time; the farm was at least an existence; 
but she spoke as confidently as though she 
was twenty. Sometimes I wonder if I 
would, at my age, be as courageous. She 
was a magnificent gambler, tossing her for- 
tune on the table gayly, resolutely. 

Buying the Stewart business was not the 
simple matter I had imagined. Alfred was 
willing enough to sell, but wanted 100 
cents on the dollar for the stock, entire pay- 
ment in cash; and this, of course, was be- 
yond me. After a few weeks, when he found 
he could not get a buyer on these terms, he 
became willing to talk more reasonably. In 
this, I had on my side Mr. Willis, of the 
First National Bank, where old Mr. Stew- 
art had done business for many years. As 
Mr. Willis pointed out to Alfred, the store 
could not make progress under the existing 
conditions, and it was better to sell out, 
even on credit, while it was still doing a fair 
business, than to take the chance that it 
would run down to the point where no one 
would want it on any terms. Finally he 
compromised on a deal by which I agreed 
to take the merchandise at full cost price, 
making a first payment of $2500, and the 
balance in notes bearing 6 per cent interest. 
At the time the stock invoiced considerably 
more than $25,000, but it was arranged 
that before buying I should put on a sale 
and reduce it several thousand dollars, 
turning over to him the cash thus received. 
He agreed to give me four years in which 
to pay out. 

When things had gone this far I wrote 
Ames and Crowell, and they sent their fi- 
nancial man out from New York to see me 
regarding the line of credit they had prom- 
ised. Mr. Fessenden was one of the shrewd- 
est business men I have ever met, and the 
various bits of advice he gave me during 
our talks had, I am certain, a greet deal to 
do with whatever success I have attained. 
He was a middle-aged, mild-appearing man 
who had originally been educated as a 
lawyer, but who had abandoned that pro- 
fession to take up credit work. I had never 
met a credit manager before, and supposed 
he would be only interested in the bare fig 
ures of assets and liabilities, but of these 
things he hardly spoke at all. 

“T don’t care especially how much or 
how little capital a man has,”’ was one re- 
mark of his. ‘All I want to know is 
whether he has ability. If he has ability he 
will earn his capital as he goes along. If he 
hasn't ability, he will go broke in the long 
run no matter how much capital he has to 
start with.” 

Another remark of his has stuck in my 
mind all these years. 

‘Bear this in mind,” he said: ‘There is 
only one thing that can make you fail in 
business and that is not to have the money 
in bank when your bills fall due. Whatever 
plans you make, remember there’s a pay 
day coming!” 

Mr. Fessenden stayed in town several 
days and helped me make final arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the business. I 
put on my sale and turned the cash receipts 
over to Alfred. Then I gave him my $2500, 
which represented my savings and the 
amount mother received for the sale of the 
farm. The balance was $16,000. For this I 
signed a series of notes, promising to pay 


$1000 every three months during a period 
of four years. If I failed to meet one of 
these notes Alfred had the right to demand 
immediate payment of the entire amount 
due. 

We signed the papers in Mr. Willis’ pri- 
vate office at the First National Bank. Up 
to that time I had been so enthusiastic over 
the prospect of becoming the head of my 
own business that I had given hardly a 
thought to the troubles that might be 
ahead; but as I signed the last one of the 
notes and handed it Alfred I realized 
what a job I had taken on myself and the 
consequences that would ensue if I failed. 
Each ninety days I had to produce $1000 in 
real cash, with no excuses or alibis. I had 
to pay my rent and the my 
clerks, also in hard cash. I had to meet the 
bills for the goods I bought from wholesale 
houses. At that moment, if Alfred had ex 
pressed a desire to back out of the transac- 
tion, I am sure I would have been only too 
glad to accommodate him. And many a 
time during those four years I had mo- 
ments when I remembered regretfully how 
easy it had been to sign those $1000 notes, 
as compared with the burden of paying 
them. 


salaries of 


Independence on a Shoestring 


I was an independent merchant, but on 
a shoestring. It was the first day of June, 
1893, that I took formal possession of the 
Stewart store, and I 
have chosen a more unpropitious time if I 
had tried. As I have described, the nego 
tiations with Alfred had extended over a 
period of several months; and during that 
period business conditions changed in a 
startling manner. The previous December 
the store had done a larger holiday busi- 
ness than at any time in its history, and 
things continued brisk right through until 
spring, when began the slump that business 
men still talk about. By June, the news- 
papers were full of reports about bank fail- 
ures and shutting down of manufacturing 
plants. Fortunately, none of the banks in 
Centreton got into trouble, and we had no 
large factories to turn loose large numbers 
of employes; but you can’t have hard times 


uppose I could not 


or good times in one part of the country 
without everybody everywhere feeling the 
effects; and in the course of that summer 
a good many Centreton merchants on the 
side streets, and some of those on Market 
Street who had stretched their credit too 
We 
depended a good deal on the farmer trade; 
by fall, wheat was down to fifty cents a 
bushel and potatoes ten cents a bushel. 
If I had known much about business I 
certainly June, 


1893, as a desirable time to buy a store on 





fine, got into the hands of the sheriff. 


wouldn't have chosen 
credit. Occasionally someone asks me if I 
think I could start over again on a shoe- 
string at my present age and make a suc- 
cess of it. The way I figure the answer to 
that question is this: A man who has got 
up to sixty years of age or thereabouts has 
a lot more sense than he had at twenty-five, 
and ought to avoid a lot of costly mistakes 
the young fellow always makes while he is 
learning. 

Physically, a man of sixty ought to stand 
as much work as he ever did. But where 
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VAN WYNN 


Women appreciate proper attire, and will instantly recog- 
nize in the new Van Wynn, the final touch in perfect 
grooming that distinguishes all Van Heusen collars. 


The new Van Wynn—like all Van 
Heusen collars—is woven in a single 
curved piece in the loom. It needs no 
bands to make it fit, and therefore has 
no seams. That is why it is so smooth 
around the neck. 


Chere is only one thickness of material; 
no lining to wrinkle, blister or buckle. 
The fold, woven in, makes a natural di- 
vision in the one-piece, multi-ply fabric. 


PATENTED 


The Van Heusen is always crisp. It 
will never wrinkle—and starch is 
never used. That is why it is so 
smart and so comfortable. 

These exclusive features are protected 
by basic patents. Therefore, Van 
Heusen cannot be successfully imitated. 
These are the features that make Van 
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collar, as well as the smartest collar. 


7 
Z 


the World's Smartest Collar Phillips-Jones,NY. 
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man of my age might fall down would 


be in a lack of sheer awkward confidence 
ind W ngnes ad 
ee! ixt ( for 
nstance | } d 
ered the busine to 
wait until thin t 





ng my money 





V A 
thead and t 
t at >» the t 
The o 
bie, Dut misses op 
4 fellow constantly 
f he S ar good he 


ed is that a lot of 
ceit; thnroughad 

they are. The 
independent mer- 
did me a world of 
t National Bank 





where I had signed the string of notes in 
Alfred’s favor I went back to the store and 
announced to the help that I had bought 


the business, which would henceforth be 








known as the Peter Sherwood Company. | 
had worried a little how some of them 
would take it, especially Herbert Trooy 
Mary Mulvey, both of whom were mu 
older than I and had worked along with me 
nce my apprentice days. But these two 
were, if anything, more cordial than the 


otners. 


Always before, even when I was man- 





r, Herbert Troop had called me Pete, but 
- _— ' " 
now he addressed me as Mr. Sherwood and 





assured me that he would use his influence 
to secure the trade o his tod 


Mary Mulvey was more free and easy 





her attitude, but promised her best effor 
| suppose the congratulations and good 

hes of the help swelled my ego a little, 
or I shouldn’t have done what I did di 
rectly afterward. The telephone rang and 


I answered it 


‘No, it is not Stewart’s store,”’ I an- 


swered back importantly. “It is the Pete 





I am glad to say I had sense « nough to 


KNOW e was right; and from that d 





this I think I have not often let my desire 





to pear important stand in the way of 
7 } 
Anyhow, with the job I had on my 

nar I could not afford to waste effort in 

unproductive showing off I was a mer- 
nt, but Db 

ne It wa 

gencies weren’ 


ey are now 





ments Irom mer 


ment I could give would have been a rather 






one-sided affair. I had considera 
juced the stock of merchandise in or 
ret the investment down to a point where 
Alfred would accept my notes; 
as 1 became actual owner I ha 


h stock from Ames and ( 








the limit of credit they were 
extend me Although the money that 
mother had raised from the sale of the farm 
was really a gift, I felt obligated to pay it 


back to her some day, and I gave her my 
note for the amount; so actually the way I 


stood was tnis: 


. r 
x n 

4 
z ) 
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‘ vort é hanr 
fred had insisted r 
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As the sucee M 
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peen the se, except ‘ 
Stewart had never « 

edit relatior W ! é 
paid spot cash fo . 


I remember, the represent 


Clai agency Came 


ment, upon which Mr. Stewart 


one of his most violen emper 


agency man tnat he did not 


ar man on earth and that he 
no one prying into his affair 
Vhoiesale nouses shipped him 


with the knowledge that he w 
necK in payment the same day 
chandise was received; and it 


Fessenden had in mind when | 


Traveling Credit Men 


‘You would be in a better 
senden told me, f your 
business nad not beer 
As it was, no wholesaler care« 
was wortn ten cents or tenn 


he never asked for any cre¢ 











conditions the 
ship you goods In rea 
simply because you are the 
James Stewart. But here is w 
pen now: You will order som 
t< r et la me 
rY t W 100 t 
r ask hims« l wonde 
pened to t t concern , 
The e neve ked for te 
rhere’s been a nge in mar 
Looks a little fishy to me. Ig 
hold up this order until I find out 
This prediction of Mr. Fesse 
terally true. I suppose the 
were particula cau us De 
failures were occurring dur 
times. Constantly it was nec¢ 
to place small filling-in order 


that Ames and Crowell did no 





: . 
always there 


of the fact that I had no estab] 
If it had not been for my friend 


g men, I am pr 


with the travel 





uld not have survived my 





f t 


lot of merchants, I have no 


the salesmen as mere order tak 


have always held the opini 


travelers have it in their power 


to make or break any 





been going on my own f 














Garretson dropped in one day, 
ing his Philadelphia 
made Centreton since lu 
perience with Mr. Troop, | 
taken over the busine g 
me and insisted tl I } 
him at the Comms H 
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to BLAME 


— if cracks appear in walls 
and ceilings — marring 
the beauty of your home? 
Avoid having to ask your- 
self this question by build- 
ing with Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath. 


This lath is your best 
insurance against cracks. 
It reinforces and perma- 
nently protects walls and 
ceilings and assures their 
lasting beauty. It provides 
stronger construction and 
maximum resistance to 
fire. And equally impor- 
tant—you get all these ad- 
vantages with economy. 


Mail the coupon now 
for your free sample of 
Herringbone—the great- 
est of metal laths. It is 
sO superior to any other 
plaster base that we want 
you to ser it. 


e € 
Doublemesh 






woo ROW 


Galvan i or Painted Steel 


Metal Lath 
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Antalizin 


Silk Hosiery can truly be appreciated when it 
is being worn. Its beauty is so enhanced by the 









































wearer’s shapeliness of limb. And the wearer 
—her own shapeliness of limb is enhanced by 
the silken hose which she wears. 


But there are certain kinds of silken hose 
which bring out natural shapeliness and grace 
far more than other kinds. 


Sheer silk Iron Clads, which snuggle close to 
softly rounded curves, concealing what they 
should conceal, yet revealing in all the fullness 
of their beauty the lovely lines of Nature, have 
a fascinating way of tantalizing the eyes of those 


who have a love for charming things. 


It really doesn’t cost you much to wear such 
exquisite stockings. Iron Clads are neither 
expensive to buy, nor expensive to wear. For 
they do wear—and wear—and wear. And while 
they wear they hold their lustrous beauty—and 
their color—and their shapeliness besides. 
Q)NE DOLLAR will buy sheer silk Iron Clad No 806 in any 
of the latest lovely shades. Pure silk to the hem well above 


the knee, and powerful mercerized reinforcement at toe, heel, 
sole and top. If your dealer can’t supply you with 806, send us 


your remittance and we'll mail your hose direct. State si 8 
to 1044, $1.00 a pair), and color (black, white, atmosphere 
blonde, cedar, French nude, beige, leather grey, gun metal, maize, 


mauve taupe, biscuit, dawn, silver grey, toast, woodland rose, 


dove grey, parchment, grain, champagne, peachbloom, moonlight, 


skin, sandust, and rose blush). We will pay the postage! 
Cooere a, wEeELis & COMPANY 
ZZ Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


Mills at St. Joseph, Michigan, and Albany, Alal 


If you want a full-fashioned pure silk 
yle, ask for No. 907, $1.50 a pair 
A, 


‘\ron, © Glad 








Iron Clad Hosiery 

















Continued from Page 187 
just that thing, and by the end of August I 
had only about $300 in bank to take care 
of my $1000 obligation to Alfred. There 
not much use in putting on special 
sales to raise cash, because the city people 
were not spending their money, and with 


wi 


heat bringing fifty cents a bushel the coun- 


Was 


try people had none to spend. A few days 
before the first of September the First Na- 
tional mailed me a notice that the note was 
n their hands for payment. I didn’t know 
what to do about it. I couldn’t ask Alfred 
or an extension, because he had gone away 
somewhere on a vacation and I didn’t know 
his address, and the bank had no right to 
grant me extra time without permis- 
If I did not pay on time the note 
would have to be protested; 
that my 
At closing time one 
I was sitting at my desk with the 
bank notice in front of me, wondering what 
All the help had left 
except Mary Mulvey, who busied herself 
clearing up some goods that still cluttered 


his 
sion. 
and, as any 
business knows, would be 


man 


finish as a merchant. 


evening 


I was going to do. 


the counters, and directly she came to 
where I sat. 

“Things are pretty quiet, Peter, aren’t 
they?”’’ she asked 


I admitted that things were indeed quiet 


She stood a moment awkwardly, as though 
hed 


dn’t know what to say next, and then 
pointed at the bank notice on the desk. 
*‘T guess with things like they are you're 
going to have trouble paying that,’’ she 
went on. “‘I heard how you have to pay 
Alfred $1000 every three months, and for 


several days I’ve been thinking I might 
help you out a little. All these years I’ve 


worked here I've saved up a bit, and I'd 
ider it a favor if you'd let me lend you 
a few hundred dollars to see you through 
this tight spell.” 

I believe I am no more sentimental than 
the next man, but I am free to confess that 
the sight of awkward, homely Mary Mul- 
vey, whom I had nagged when I was ap- 
prentice and quarreled with when I was a 
k, standing there with her offer of her 
me. 
, and rattled on in 


cons 





s, was too much for saw 
ite of mind I was in 
most matter-of-fact manner, as though 


yart of t 






i} he day's work: 

how much you need, Peter, 
| bring a bank check in the morning. 
I'd better It'll 
well, t 


National, t 





bring the cash 


ok more when you go up to the 
' 


o carry the real money!” 


Learning Through Hard Times 


\ thousand times since that day I have 
mdered if I did right to take the $800 she 
brought me the next morning. I was not, 
rtainly, too good a credit risk; and her 
loan represented the economies of years, for 
up to that time she had never earned more 
than ten dollars a week. Years later when 





I incorporated my business I arranged that 
one department should be independent of 


the others and owned by Mary Mulvey and 
myself; and that the arrangement should 
endure until the time when she cares to sell 


out and retire 
In one way I have always been glad that 
panic 


isiness, for not only 


on a pension, 


I chose the vear of 1893 to go into 


e 4 
did I learn who my 
gave mé a training 
ig that I could not hay 


years of smooth-water sailing 


eal friends were, but it 


ght at the beginnir 





asion: , and one 


f that first year 


ol 
a batter 





game oc 








always reminds me 


| went through in business. 





vaits | urn at the plate he swings a 

yuple of clubs and then throws one of them 
iway as he steps up to face th« pitcher He 
does it because one club feels so muct 
lighter after two. Well, that is the way I 


feel about my early experience as 4 mer- 
fter engineering my business on a 
summer of 


tring through the pani 


, anything that happened later seemed 
pretty easy. 
I should state that I 


At this point as this 
he story of my business rather than of 

e as an individual, I shall have little to 
f my home life. My marriage, which 








took place in June, 1897, has been an ur 
ngly happy one My mother till with 
us, no less courageous toward life thar 


when she staked all she had in the world or 
> chance that I would be 
business man 

Many a time in the early 
I had taken my smal] amount of 


ful 





) mone 
started a little side-street business, in d 
of going head over heels in debt to buy out 
the Stewart store on Market Street. Ever 


fact th I was constantly 


lack of « 


aside from the at 





harassed from apital, I was really 


not fitted to handle 


To 


so large a proposit o! 


be sure, I had had more 


years’ business experience, but after all, I 
was only a salesman; and mere selling 
ability is a mighty weak reed to lean on 
when you are running a big show. If I had 


started a little one-man shop where I could 
do pretty much all the work 
keep expenses down, I would have had a 


. if 
mysei and 


chance to learn as I went along; but as it 
was, I had to tackle problems every day 
that I knew nothing about 


and with my 


limited capital I could not afford to make 


many mistakes 


Get it at Sherwood'’s 


My main deficiency was that I k 


financing a 


7 new ab 
solutely nothing about busi 
ness, for even during my period as manager 
Alfred had looked out f end, 
had to do 


without any worry as to how the merchan 


or the financial 


so all | Was to push the sales, 


dise bills were to be paid or where the 


money was to come from to meet running 
expenses. Li a lot of other men I have 
known who have been trained only 


Ke 


n sel 


ing, the time arrived when I was doing too 


much business for my own good. I know 
such a statement will seem funny to a great 
many people, but anyone who has ever! 
shouldered the responsibilities of a com 


know what I mean. 


rcial enterp: 
said, when I bought the 


me 








As I have Stew 
art store it was doing an annual business of 
5,000 and earning a clear profit of 


about $5000. Of course what I should have 


done was to maintain my sales at about 


| 
the 


same figure and apply the profits toward 
paying off my debts until I should get on a 


id financial basis, when it would be safe 


But I was 


S01 


to push on to a bigger volume 


ambitious, and in my inexperience believed 
all I had to do was to sell more merchan 
dise in order to make more money. I set 


my heart on doing a business of $100,000 a 


year, and bent all my energies toward that 
The term “live wire’’ had not been ir 


vented then, but if it had been, I guess I 


would have qualified, because I | 


business in all sorts of ways 
the two Centreton newspapers, 


which was all right and undoubtedly profit 


able, but I also engaged in other activities 


of a more speculative naturs I had sigr 
tacked up on trees and fences all over the 
county telling the public to “Get it at 
Sherwood’s” and I used the same s ogar 
in the programs of pretty near all the ama 
teur entertainments that were given ir 
It got so, I guess, that whenever any 
society thought of putting on a show of ar 
kind they at once planned a printed pro 
gram and set me down for a ten-dollar ad 
ertisement. I must also confess that or 
more than one occasion I bought adver 
tising space on elephants in circus parades 
Of course these things cost too mucl 
money for the results tl ey brougl t, Dut in 
the long run they were not so expensive a 
another habit I acquired in my desire for a 


$100,000 business. I could not bear to have 








peo} le ome into m)} tore iv is for 
things that were notin stock, ar Ll Lex lipped 
each of the clerks with a notebook in whic! 
to set down such inquiries. This was a 

nignt and WW it I should have done the 
tr the tact that I took the n 
quiries yusly for 1 own pocket 
book hree times a week I went 
over the ts, and when I found 
there wi: than one inqu for ar 

ertain line of goods I would place a le 


set { 

tor s 
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he didn’t know 


AD he known and used 

Jersey Copper, he would 
have found his screens as good 
as new this spring. 
Instead, they are rusted and 
broken — useless, after only a 
season’s service. 

Save this unnecessary replace- 
ment expense. Avoid the costly 
mistake of using short-lived 
painted and ordinary metal-coat- 
ed steel screen ¢ loths, or so-called 
“bronze” cloth which lacks the 
uniformity of pure copper. 

Jersey Cloth is made of Cop- 
per 99.88‘ Lasts indefinite- 
! With Jersey in your screens 
you can keep them up both 
summer and winter, if you like. 
Winter’s ravages will not harm 
them. You can count on Jersey 
for years and years of service. 
Think of this saving in time, labor 
ind money cloths which 


pure 


] 
iy 


over 








The left-hand circle is from an actual photo- 
of Copper Screen Cloth, heavy grade, 
y The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 
n has been exposed to salt air for more than 
thirteen years 

The right-hand circle is the same screen cloth 
greatly enlarged, showing how the individual 
wires withstand the action of salt air. 





require frequent replacement. 

Jersey Cloth is made of Roeb- 
ling copper wire. Its extra 
strength and stiffness are exclu- 
sive to the special Roebling 
process. When properly framed 
it will not stretch. 

Specify 16 mesh (recommended 
by the United States Public 
Health Service). Order the Dark 
Finish. It is non-glaring, nearly 
invisible in your screens, and 
stays that way. 

Examine Jersey Copper Cloth 
in the roll at your hardware mer- 
chant’s or screen maker’s. If he 
does not handle it, write us, and 
we will tell you how to get it. 


The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company 
638 South Broad St., Trenton, N. | 


Stores and Agencies in Leading Citie 


All Grades of Wire Cloth 
Made of All Kinds of Wire 


ersey (Opper 


MA [ © } 
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with some wholesale house that specialized 
in the line. 

If I had been more experienced I would 
have seen the complications into which 
this was leading; but as it was, I thought I 
was making wonderful progress, especially 
when, at the end of my third year as a mer- 
chant, my books showed that I had passed 
the $100,000 mark. My original intention, 
as I have said, was to confine my buying to 
as few wholesale houses as possible, making 
Ames and Crowell my principal source of 
supply; but when I began putting in so 
many different lines of goods it became nec- 


| essary to order little lots here and there 


from various specialty houses, and eventu- 
ally it got to the point where I was doing 
business with forty or fifty wholesalers. 

In my time I have seen any number of 
ambitious business men get themselves 
into similar predicaments. On the surface 
I was making progress, because my sales 
were increasing all the time, and on paper 
I was making money, but here was the 
difficulty: With my limited capital I had 
to buy on credit, and the sensible thing 
would have been to confine my buying to as 
few wholesale houses as possible and to 
make my business with them valuable 
enough for them to help me out in case of a 
pinch. When you are doing business with a 
house right along, and in sizable amounts, 
it will nearly always be reasonable in the 
matter of collections. For instance, if you 
owe $1000 apiece to half a dozen different 
firms and on account of a temporary slump 
you cannot pay them all in full, you can 
usually satisfy them by sending each a 
check for half and a promise to remit the 
balance a little later. They can afford to be 
lenient because your business is worth 
something to them. 

Unfortunately, this phase of the situation 
did not occur to me when I began ordering 
little dabs of stuff from various specialty 
houses; some of my orders amounted to no 
more than twenty-five or thirty dollars, 
and when an account of that size fell due 
the house very properly wanted its money. 
I could not decently offer to pay half of a 
thirty-dollar account and ask extra time on 
the balance, for the wholesaler receiving 
such a request would naturally believe 
something must be the trouble with a mer- 
chant who paid his bills in that picayunish 
fashion, and yet with dozens of little items 
on my books, I could not always meet them 
as they fell due. If you haven’t got the 
money in bank, it is just as impossible to 
write a valid ten-dollar check as a $500 one. 


Too Much Salesmanship 


I had simply let my ambition run away 
with my judgment, which I would not have 
done if I had known anything about financ- 
ing. The houses to whom I owed these lit- 
tle amounts frequently drew on me through 
the banks because it was not worth their 
while to enter into correspondence over 
such items, and frequently I had to let the 
drafts go back, which naturally hurt my 
standing with the local bankers. Mr. Willis, 
of the First National, had been in the habit 
of letting me have $3000 or $4000 on my 
thirty-day note, from time to time, when- 
ever I needed it for some special purpose, 
and never objected if I asked to renew it for 
another thirty days, so I assumed my credit 
was good with him at least; and what hap- 
pened on the occasion of which I am about 
to tell came as an especial shock, because it 
was unexpected 

It was directly after the first of January 
during my third year in business, and my 
books showed that I had actually done my 
coveted $100,000 in the previous twelve 
months. I had quite a little balance in 
bank from my December receipts, and 
counted on using it to pay off a number of 
my small debts that had been accumulat- 
ing for some time. A month before I had 
borrowed $4000 from the First National, 
and on this day I went in to see Mr. Willis 
and to ask him to let me renew my note for 
another thirty days, as I had often done be- 
fore. We went in his little private office and 
I made known my request. 
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I don’t know that I ought to renew your 
note just at this time, Peter,’ he said. 
‘* According to your own statement, you’ve 
had a fine year’s business, and I think you 
ought to clean up with the bank. You 
have enough on deposit with us to do it, so 
why not take up your note without a re- 
newal?”’ 

I explained, as best I could, that I needed 
money to liquidate some merchandise ac 
counts, and argued further that my credit 
ought to be at least as good as formerly 
in view of the fact that I had increased my 
sales to such an extent. 

“Yes, I know you've increased your 
sales,’”’ he answered dryly; ‘‘in fact, I’m in 
clined to believe you've increased them too 
fast. I happen to have seen a draft go 
through the bank here one day last month, 
drawn by a New York house, and you 
didn’t pay it when our runner presented it 
If I remember correctly, the draft was for 
an amount less than fifty dollars. 
thing must be the trouble with your finan- 
cial arrangements when a thing like that 
happens, because you certainly are selling 
merchandise right along. I guess you had 
better pay your note now. Later on, if you 
find yourself in a jam, probably I can see 
my way to let you have another loan.”’ 


Some- 


Spreading Troubles 


There was nothing for me to do but write 
out a check in payment of my note, which 
left my bank account practically flat. If I 
had thought there was a chance of credit 
elsewhere I would have gone to some other 
bank, but I was pretty sure no other institu- 
tion would be more liberal than the First 
National and I didn’t want to risk the 
chance of a turndown. I had the feeling, 
besides, that Mr. Willis was somehow right 
and that I had no business to be in the fix 
I was. 

I went back to the store and spent the 
balance of the afternoon and evening going 
through my books to find out just how I 
stood, and for the first time I analyzed the 
sources of my troubles. T 
tors one by one, I found this 
houses like Ames and Crowell, and three or 
four others, from which I bought the bulk 
of my goods, had never 
least, but had always responded courte- 
ously when I asked for more time in which 
to settle my bills, and none of them had 
ever made draft on me. All my troubles had 
come from the firms where I had bought 
casually and in small quantities. There 
were more than forty of these firms to whic 
I owed money. The highest amount was in 
the neighborhood of $100, and from that 
the sums outstanding ran down as low as 
ten dollars. 

For the next two or three days I did a 
lot of worrying. 
after-holiday slackness, so I had no pros- 
pects of getting in a great amount of cash, 
and I knew these small accounts would 
clamor for payment. 
I thought of a wholesale house 
very prominent in the trade at that time 
and that had the reputation of carrying 
along a great many retailer 
too strongly financed. The Hartwell Com- 
pany was a New York concern and its policy 
was that of extending extra long credits, in 
return for which its customers bound them 
selves to buy nowhere else without Hart- 
well’s permission. In one way the 
chant who tied up with Hartwell’s was no 
longer his own master, and he had to 7 
the prices for merchandise that Hartwell’ 
asked; but on the other hand, he was 
pretty well immune from bankruptcy un 
less the Hartwell Company 
close him up. 
houses used to be more numerous than 
they are today, but, unfortunately, there 
are still some of them left; 
still some business men shortsighted enough 
to buy terms instead of merchandise. 

I knew in a general way that it was an 
unwise thing to tie up with a house that 
insisted on controlling its customers: but 
like a lot of other people who do things in 








cing my credi- 
The wholesale 


crowded me in the 


Business was at its usual 


In this predicament, 
that was 


who were not 





mer- 








itself chose to 


These long-credit wholesale 


and there are 
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JOHN BLICK 


of Washington, D. C. 


Some of his reflections 


on International Trucks 


“I drove my first In 
ternational myself tor 
about five years and 
still have it running on 


its route 


“Lknow thatl never 
losta customer through 
the fault of my trucks 
| now have at least 
15,000 customers anid 
$1 trucks, all Interna 


tionals 


“Lhave only one me 
chanic to keep all my 
trucks running. He has 
taught each driver two 
take ood care of his 
truck 
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an epic of success in business 


ROM the wheel of his first International 

Truck to the Presidency of three corporations 
rated at over $3,000,000—in nine years—that has 
been the rise of John Blick. 

In the Spring of 1918 a young man came to the 
International Truck dealer in Washington, D. C., 
with an idea and very little money. His reputation 
and ambition got a favorable hearing for the idea, 
which was that an International Truck plus Blick 
(the young man’s name) would make a profitable 
go of the ice and coal business. 

John Blick at once proved his idea sound. Be- 
fore the summer was gone his first International 
had grown to be a fleet of four. Customers multi- 
plied and routes were extended. A year or two later 
his rising business became the Terminal Ice and 
Fuel Company, and truck followed truck until the 
fleet numbered thirty-one. 

The International line includes the Special Delive 


und 1'>-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging fror 
Decring Industrial Tractors. Served by 125 Company 


Growing up in sight of the capitol dome at 
Washington, John Blick knew that every boy has 
his chance to be President of the United States. To 
him that was the symbol of Opportunity. He did 
not expect to be the one man ina hundred million 
but he did expect to succeed! Born with a will to 
tackle the job, and leaning heavily on International 
Trucks, his rise has been rapid and inspiring. Today, 
after nine vears, John Blick gives International 
Trucks a liberal share of the credit. 

Over the great expanse of America are ten 
thousand business successes that Internationals 
have helped to make. Many times Opportunity 
has come riding at the wheel of an Internationa! 
Truck. Bigger opportunities are still ahead for 
men and trucks. Whatever your field, so long as 
there is hauling in it, International Trucks will 
help you on to substantial fortune and success 
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Your name on your 

pencil makes it last 

longer .. . aS your 
pencil. 


A store near y wns the exclusive license 
for the VENDEX Machine that automati- 
cally sel s as a nickel will buy 
lus your name—for 5c. Buy them by the 
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(Continued from Page 190 
a jam that they would not think of doing 
otherwise, I decided to go to New York and 
see what arrangements I could make with 
the Hartwell Company. 

I took the night train out of Centreton 
and arrived in New York about eight 
o'clock in the morning, getting off the ferry 
at Cortlandt Street. I had never been in 
the metropolis before, and some train ac- 
quaintance had recommended that I put 
up at a hotel on Broadway near Grace 
Church. 

To this day I recall this traveler’s exact 
words: 

“They'll charge you a dollar a day for 
your room,” he said impressively, ‘but 
you'll find it’s worth the money!” I did 
not tarry long to verify my friend’s state- 
ment, but left my suitcase and set out to 
find the Hartwell establishment, which was 
then in the old dry-goods district in the 
neighborhood of Canal Street. 


Practically Bankrupt 


The credit manager at Hartwell’s was a 
man by the name of Craddock; and after 
considerable red tape, in the course of 
which I was required to give my name, the 
location of my business and the object of 
my visit, I was ushered upstairs into his 
office, a railed-in space at the end of a great 
room where were long tables piled high 
with merchandise, and a lot of sales people 
waiting on out-of-town merchants. If the 
object of this arrangement was to impress 
the applicant for credit with the importance 
of Hartwell’s, it certainly worked in my 
case, for I felt decidedly small as the office 
boy directed me to a chair and told me to 
wait the attention of Mr. Craddock, who 
was sitting at a desk, busy with a pile of 
papers. 

He was a man of middle age with a stiff 
gray mustache that he pulled irritably 
from time to time, and although I was his 
only visitor, he did not look up or give the 
slightest intimation that he knew of my 
presence for a space of perhaps ten min- 
utes, when he suddenly shoved his work 
aside and demanded to know what I wanted. 
Even then he did not wait for my answer, 
but waved at me the slip of paper that I 
had filled out in the downstairs office and 
that the office boy had given him when I 
was ushered into his presence. 

‘“So you want to do business with the 
Hartwell Company, do you?” he de- 
manded. ‘I’ve heard of you before. You 
bought the Stewart store in Centreton two 
or three years ago. Before we go any fur- 
ther let me see your financial statement.” 

Whether he really had heard of me or 
whether he got his information from the 
slip of paper the office boy gave him, I do 
not know; but I handed him the statement 
that I had prepared before leaving home 
and that showed the volume of business I 
was doing, the amount of money I owed 
and the names of my creditors. He studied 
this for a time, then suddenly slapped the 
sheet down on his desk and said accus- 
ingly: 

“You're practically bankrupt!” 

I started to refute this charge by calling 
attention to the fact that I had increased 
my business over what Mr. Stewart had 
ever done, but he gave me no time for ex- 
planation. 

“Oh, I know you're a nice young man, a 
hustier and all that,”’ he went on, ‘‘ but you 
haven’t got a Chinaman’s chance the way 
going. You've got your debts 
spread out all over the map and one of 
these days some creditor will get tired of 
waiting for his money and sue you. Then 
some morning you'll go down to your store 
and find a bailiff sitting on your doorstep 
with a judgment that you can’t pay. All 
your other creditors will hear about it and 
come down on you in a bunch, each one 
afraid he is going to be left out in the cold, 
and your business will blow up with a 
bang!” 

As Mr. Craddock painted this gloomy 
picture he glared at me so fiercely that I 
that somehow I must have 


you’re 


had the feeling 
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wronged him personally. Suddenly his 
manner changed: 

“You've got just one chance, and that is 
to tie up with a house like the Hartwell 
Company. We're big people, you see”’ 
he waved his hand impressively toward the 
great room piled high with merchandise 
“and we've got plenty of capital to take 
eare of our customers. When we get be- 
hind a man we relieve him of all financial 
worries.” 

He went on to explain what I would have 
to do to secure the backing of his powerful 
firm. He was willing, he said, to send a 
man to Centreton to look into my affairs, 
and if the statement I had shown him 
proved to be correct he would grant me a 
practically unlimited line of credit. He 
would, besides, help me out of my present 
difficulty by writing to the firms who 
might possibly make trouble for me and 
guarantee the payment of their accounts. 
“* All we require in return,” he concluded, 
is that you buy plenty of goods from us 
and send us each week a report of your 
sales and expenses. If you find yourself 
cramped for money at any time and can’t 
meet our bills as they fall due, you can give 
us notes bearing 6 per cent interest. Should 
you occasionally have to buy from other 
firms any merchandise that we don’t han- 
dle, and should they demand references, 
you can refer them to us.” 

Certainly it was an attractive arrange- 
ment that Mr. Craddock outlined, and any 
business man who has ever been caught in a 
jam will realize how strongly tempted I was 
to accept it. Still I knew it meant that I 
would to a certain extent be under Hart- 
well’s control, and I hesitated to place my- 
self in a position where I would not be alto- 
gether my own master. I said I would like 
to sleep over it before making my decision. 
Mr. Craddock told me to take all the time I 
wanted, but warned me that delays were 
dangerous and he would expect my answer 
on the morrow. 

By the next morning I had pretty well 
decided in the Hartwell Company’s favor, 
for hardly any sacrifice seemed too much to 
be relieved of the constant nagging of a 
multiplicity of creditors. 
my hotel to take the Broadway cable car 
down to Canal Street, when I recalled that 
Ames and Crowell were also in that neigh- 
borhood, and I thought it only fair that I 
should see my old friend Mr. Fessenden to 
tell him of the new arrangements I was 
about tomake. I had not seen him since he 
came to Centreton to help me arrange for 
the purchase of the Stewart store. He 
greeted me cordially when I found him in 
his office, and heard me through. 


““ 


I stepped out of 


Credit With Apron Strings 


“‘Of course we’ll be sorry to lose you as a 
customer, Mr. Sherwood,”’ he said, *‘ but 
you know your own affairs. From what 
you've told me I should say you've got a 
case of business indigestion. You've simply 
done too much business for your capital. 
Lots of people do that and get over it.” 

“But with a big firm like Hartwell’s back 
of me,” I answered, ‘‘I will be relieved of 
worry over capital, and can push things the 
way I want to. In a few years I can earn 
enough money to pay them out and then 
I'll be independent of everyone.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said dryly. ‘“‘I don’t 
make a practice of criticizing competing 
firms; but have you stopped to think that 
Hartwell’s is a business house and out for 
profits like all the rest of us? When 
do all these things for you, somebody has 
got to pay, and that somebody is you. I’m 
not betraying any business secrets when | 
that 


extra-liberal and rocl 


say terms c 
bottom prices absolutely cannot go to- 
gether. If Hartwell’s, for instance, let you 
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take six months or a year to pay your bills, 
it is natural that they charge a little more 
for their goods, isn’t it?”’ 

I admitted that such might be the case, 
but added that even though I paid 5 or 6 
per cent more for my goods, I could well 
afford it, because I could do so much mors 
business when I had Hartwell’s tremendous 
stock of merchandise to draw from and 
practically no limit to my credit. Mr 
Fessenden caught me up on this statement 

“At the end of the year, when you figure 
up your expenses, you find you have made 
about 6 per cent actual profit on your sales, 
don’t you? That is what the average mer 
chant makes.” 

I said I supposed that was so. 

“All right then. Let’s see how this new 
arrangement will work out. We’ll assume 
that by the time you pay interest on your 
notes and all that, your goods cost you 6 
per cent more than what your competitors 
are paying. But of course you have got to 
sell your stuff at the same prices charged by 
other Centreton merchants, for if you don’t 
you will soon lose your customers. What, 
then, will be the result? Simply, that you 
will be doing business without any profit 
No matter how much you sell, you will 
never be able to pay off your debts and get 
on a cash basis. The chances are that for 
the rest of your life you will practically be 
owned by the Hartwell Company.” 


The Next Best Thing to Money 


I saw the force of the argument plainly 
enough, but still there was the urge to get 
out of my present fix and let the future 
take care of itself. Mainly, I suppose, to 
justify myself in Mr. Fessenden’'s eyes, | 
said I would not have to buy all my goods 
from Hartwell’s, because they had prom- 
ised I might use them as references when 
ever I needed to buy from other houses 
He smiled at this. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that a 
reference from a confirmed long-credit 
house is worse than no reference at 
Everyone in 


n the trade knows that the met 
chant who ties up with such a hous« 


does it 





is in a shaky condition; and 
you decide to go in with Hartwe 
may as well make up your mind that your 
buying power will be pretty well confined 
to whatever stuff 


you. 


because he 





you 


Hartwell’s want 


There was no gainsaying these cormmon- 
sense arguments. And the upshot of the 
interview was that I went back to see Mr 
Craddock and told him I would struggl 
along without the proffered coéperation of 


the Hartwell Company; a decision that was 
received by Mr. Craddock with many 
gloomy predictions as to my future At 
Mr. Fessenden’s suggestion, I stayed in 


New York two or three days to cal 
sonally on the firms to which I owed past 
due accounts. I have never forgotten what 
he said on this subject: 

“So long as you have to owe money 





your business, you ought, every once 
while, let your creditors have a look at you. 


It’s a form of credit insurance. If you can’ 








pay a man what you owe him, the next be 
thing is to go to see him and tell him w 
you can’t pay and when you believe u 
can.” 

Anyhow, I was able to make arrangs 
ments that tided me over my difficultic 
and I carried to Centreton the hea 
realization that good financing has a 
more to do with success than m 
manship, and that there is as much danger 


in doing too much business as ther 
doit 


} } 
gz too little. 


Often er ough since that time | have had 
to worry over my affairs, but I never again 
considered an alliance with a wholesale firm 
that sold credit instead of mer andise 





During the panic of 1907 the great na 
ally known house of Hartwe 
pulling 


throughout the country 


went 
retailer 


with it res of 


I was not, I 


down 


am thankful to say, one of those present 
Editor's Note—This is the second of a serie f 
ticles by Mr. Sprague Tr} t ppea 


ie 
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right thing Everything is right. I have 
seen your aunt. I have seen the boy. | 
nd by everything. Rooms?’ Sara nod 
aed ha) I oom?’ She nodded ‘Take 
ne there pr te salon of splendor 
he said Please « lunch here.”’ Sz 
went to the ‘ et phone, Lord Li: 
thony went to the bedroom. 
Franc e said, “everything all 
ght? Good. A cold bath, lay out a com- 
piete change, give me your Paris testi- 
monials, then go. Return here at a quarter 
to five.” He inced at Sara with surprise 


admiration as he heard her ordering 
the mea! in a clear, controlled voice. When 

handed her the testi- 
confirm these by tele- 
Sara nodded. He went 
he came back in half an 
1 the table and Sara was 


He nodded ap- 


to the waiter 





just leaving the tele 





proval as he heard her Say 








that they would ring when he was wanted. 

“You have grown up, Sara,” he said, 
eying her { had not realized it.’”” He 
kissed her with ction. ‘You have done 
well. Sit down; you must eat.””’ He served 
her attentively I am very sorry. This 





been worst of all for you.” 
held reproof. “I 
telegrams, saying 
always that I must see you first--I must 
j Of course I thought them the 
kindly idea of an inexperienced girl who 
wished to prepare me for the change in 
your aunt. What else? A French official 
on board allowed me to join his special tug, 
to fly with him to Paris x 

‘Your man told me 

*He found you promptly?”’ 

“Yes; considering your description.” 
This a little dryly. ‘‘He had been looking 
for a fillette lean scraggy girl, | think, 
with hair down her back.” 


Sorry, Sara. 


morn 





Her glance of assent 


know-——three wireless 


see you first. 





y 





But you've 





been seeing me all my life; 
» seen me within a month.” 
ver looked at you till today,”’ he 

4 bad return for what you’ve 
done to give you that journey back from 





Cherbourg, unable to get at me, fearing 
eve VONnil 

Yes, yes,”’ flamed Sara, ‘I saw you de- 
n} g a son, ar 1 auntie lying dead from 
the shock. Oh, cruel egotism!” Plain, 
blunt words flashed out He heard with 
nead ry, without uttering a 
word iey had never met be- 
fore a 





this uncle and niece, 


and if he was astonished at her develop- 

















ment, at her strength, she was equally 
irprised at his complete understanding of 
her feelings. ‘And you and I meet,” she 
Yi led ‘ ng, “and you think to keep 
me from breaking down by keeping me 
usy with trifle You need not have been 
raid.”’ Her lip curled 
It hasn't kept you from breaking out,’ 
} uggested. She smiled faintly. That 
was the beginning of a mutual understand 
ng Vv yreat irprised and pleased 
‘ t ogressed. She told him the 
whole iron side and tened 
vith imm ef to |} Tec nate ap 
) if f d done 
i i ! 1d it uur aunt 
w é d that the s pre 
e did I he used him, Sara, and 
] \ ] ft alw ere wnen 
Wwante I ) YT erate kat 
don't tare Ot ) l « t question 
them nor den m. Wher laren 
ou Wlil KNOW w to te 1 wait 
worid will teact that. Ea emem 
rt at ‘ nur ‘ { a to Keep t 
the OF i ] ts tti fres} 
! W é mout Now, tl 
wha 1 t him? 
Dig deep ,ou like hin t him. 
So do ! W ttie w 1 | e said, 
what ttle act i e aone, tl ou wish 
had not been said ione 
Not one 
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Sara rose and rang. Another course was 
brought; he talked of his valet ‘A stew- 


ard in the ship,”’ he said; ‘‘they let me 
have him. Testimonials confirmed?” 
‘IT got one, all right there. The other 





was away, but his maitre d’hétel remem- 
bered the man and spoke well of him.” 

The waiters gone, the uncle’s next words 
brought an indignant flush to Sara’s cheek. 
“There is sacrilege in his conduct,” he said, 
‘“‘and he has a genius for duplicity 

‘Oh, shameful!” 

Her uncle pressed her hand. ‘Quiet, 
Sara. Suppose you read of it—of a boy 
who deceived 7 

Sara broke in with a ringing defense. 
Unpremeditated—on the spur of the mo- 


ment—for that one time only. Herself 
distraught—alone in Paris--bruised black 
and blue from the accident—still under 


the shock 

“You 
said. 

“Tt should not have been needed,’ was 
Sara’s retort. 

“You forget, Sara. 
We must plan. 
tion. I must be sure.’ 

Sorry, uncle. You are right.” 

His large luminous eyes which redeemed 
the heavy face dwelt on her with admira- 
tion. ‘“‘Had he ever heard of me?” he 
asked. 

“‘Never.” 

“He did 
rich?” 

Impulsive Sara jumped up so fiercely 
that she knocked her chair backward. She 
sat again with a glance of apology. 
she said in a stifled voice. 

‘IT search for a motive,”’ her uncle con- 
tinued. ‘‘Frankly, his conduct is incred- 
ible. He changes his whole life—for a 
stranger. He hides from the police under 
an assumed name —for a stranger. Sara, 
those hours at the hospital -they must be 
appalling.”’ 

“They are not,’ Sara said, marshaling 
all her brain. “‘ Not easy — oh, no, not easy. 
Sut he doesn’t feel guilty. Ah, you ought 
to have seen that. You have the key to 
everything; the mad blind beginning. 
Once begun She flung out her 
hands. ‘“* We've had no time to think; wait 
for you, that was all. If you think he’s 
doing this for money’’—this scornfully 
‘“‘go and try to pay him. Then” 
her head and her voice was almost inaudi- 
ble—‘‘go and tell auntie.”’ 

“Finish your lunch, Sara. If you don’t 
eat I won't talk; and we must 
plans ready by five o'clock.” 

‘**You say such horrid things.” 


“To get the truth. Rich men learn that 


have convinced me,” her uncle 


I have seen him but 


once. He is our founda- 


not know that I was very 


“Go 


on 


she bent 


have our 


there are no disinterested motives I 
thought, and you have confirmed my 
opinion he is not mercenary. He does 
not think of that. But is 

“Go on, uncle: He is not guilty of sacr 
lege. He has not a genius for duplicity. He 
s not mercenary. We are agreed —what 
next?’’ 

“T believe—I have known cases—in love 
it first sight 

‘The one thing you have said,’’ was 
Sara’s calm answer, ‘‘that doesn’t cut.” 
She put her two elbows on the table and 
cupped her chin on her hands. ‘‘Some 


ur realized that we've had 
of than 


has never occurred to him.” 


les would have 
more important things to think 
that. It 

“Tow do you know?”’ 

‘A woman always knows,” said 
rl, with calm conviction. 
continued quietly, “‘that if he 
should ask me to marry him I shall 





this 
modern gi “T see 
now,’ she 
owar 
ay yes 
Her stt who had been learn- 
ing for the first time, through that meal, of 
the younger generation of girls, asked why. 
‘To pay the debt your debt and mine.” 
You are in love with him,” he charged. 
‘Bah! Have I had time to think of 
that 


ipefied uncle, 





THE MAD MASQUERADE 
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“Sorry, Sara. Girls and I 
forget.”’ 

“Satisfied now? Her smile softened 
the rudeness of the words. 

‘“Yes, that motive’s ruled out.” 

“Oh; ruled out! I’ve told you over and 
over that he met a distracted girl and 
helped her. That was the motive—enough 
for him.” 

“Pardon, Sara. I 


grow up 


> 


had to know these 
things. I am completely satisfied. I am 
deeply grateful to you, to him.’ He 
quickly won her back to affectionate in- 
timacy. 

When the table had been cleared Sara 
asked him whether it had occurred to him 
that he had not told her the essential thing, 
the thing she had been burning to know. 
He did not need to reflect. Tybo, he told 
her was in Idaho, was doing better, could 
be got back inside of a month. A telegram 
would be sent that afternoon. There was 
little hope that the victim of the accident 
would ever see again, and she must always 
be more or less of an invalid. She could, 
perhaps, be moved within a week or two. 
She must not be too near Paris, where 
friends who knew the real Tybo might come 
unannounced. Climate, distance, 
tiful surroundings, all pointed to the Loire 
district. Nurses, a doctor, if necessary, 
could be taken down; always there were 
chateaux to be let in Touraine. That must 
be Sara’s job. Would she go down on the 
morrow to Tours, skirt the hillsides on the 
north bank of the river, rent or buy a fur- 
nished chateau, and get expert Paris men 
down to prepare a suite for an invalid? 

‘‘And if you had thought all this out,” 
the astonished Sara exclaimed, ‘“‘why did 
you worry me with all those questions?” 

“To know you, my dear. I had already 
agreed, before I saw you, with everything 
you have since said about the boy. 
can trust you with anything but yourself.” 

‘* Meaning?’ 

“That you mustn't think of paying my 
debts.” 

‘T ought not to have said that,’’ Sara 
flushed prettily as her uncle placed an 
affectionate hand on her shoulder. 

‘As long as you don’t do it, you can say 
it. Remember, Sara, he’s not your sort. 
He hasn’t any family behind him. Every- 
body’s a snob for a daughter — you are that 
to me, Sara. No daughter could have done 
more. You must marry a man of cultiva- 
tion, of taste, of family. The boy will be 
I can make him that —but 
these weeks of forced intimacy 


beau- 


| see I 


rich of course 
don't let 
end seriously.” 

Sara laughed for the fi 
“A new uncle,” 
you knew only business.” 

“Tt’s all I do know,” he admitted. “I've 
read somewhere about the death of chap 
don’t know if you could 
properly take this very efficient young man 


rst time that day. 
‘‘and I thought 





she sai 


erons. I even 
with you.” 

‘*They say chaperons are coming back,” 
was the dry answer, “but I haven't 
any. Still, there are limits. To run about 
Touraine 94 

“With cousin ” 
silence as they looked at each other 

**T don’t want him to fall in love with 
me,”’ said this candid girl. ‘You don’t. 
Why, then, do you throw us together like 
that?” 

Lord Llanthony smiled. ‘‘When 
young,” he said, ‘“‘girls didn’t even think 
these things.” 

“And how 
thought?”’ 

‘I givein. Perhaps they did. Throwing 
you two together? Conditions, not I, have 
done that. To measure hours or days, one 
more, what that count? 
This young man is good enough for any- 
thing but your husband. I have said that. 
The rest is with you. You will not lose 
your head. He might ss 

“T wish you would not put these ideas in 
my head,”’ Sara protested. 


seen 


marked 


your 


I was 


do you know what girls 


one less, does 
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“That would be to wish me a woman,” 
Lord Llanthony answered. ‘‘ You must not 
expect feminine subtleties from me. The 
reason I want you two to go to Touraine 
Both 


strain 


of course, to give you both a change 
of you have under 
One-—a stranger-must have every con 
sideration we show. He must have 
every advantage of his assumed position. 
That is only decent.” 

“Of course.’ 

“See your aunt this afternoon. If she is 
as well as she was this morning you can 
talk. Tell her what we propose. An ambu- 
lance motor as feels well 
enough; a home in loves 
that country. Can she spare you and Tybo 
for two days? Take the auto—I engaged 
it by wireless for a month—take the 
Archers ie 

Sara’s eyes glistened. ‘“‘Have you met 
that lovely pair of monkeys?” 

“No. I’ve heard. We owe them much. 
Forget the sick room. 
your mind and gayety in your heart. A 
difficult time ahead, my dear; keep up 
your spirits. Keep his up. We hi 
steel our hearts.’’ Lord Llanthony became 
deeply serious. “‘A month for him, for thi 


been great 


can 


soon as she 


Toura ne she 


Get brightness in 


ive to 


whom we have no claim; 


and suppose he falls ill or depression comes, 
and he = 

**Never.”’ 

“‘Have you thought, Sara? Your aunt 
getting better; more and more talk from 
more reminiscences to which he must 
listen and assent; more endearments 
then one day he revolts. He can’t carry on 
this fraud on a helpless blind woman. She 
is well enough to be told, he says. Well, I 
should not like to have to deal that blow.” 

**No—no.”’ 

“Or suppose he gets remorseful and loses 
heart and plays his part badly. Suspicion, 
Awful!” 

“He has never faltered.” 

“A long dragging month, remember 
Sara, keep him at top hole of health, en 
ergy, spirits. That, too, is your job. Tou 
raine is a land of enchantments. Be it 
enchanted princess for him. Don't act a 
cousin; be a cousin; , 

Sara clapped a silencer on laughter 
‘You are 
murmured. 

He nodded pleased ac 
tribute. ‘“‘You know,” he 
dently, “‘you inexperi 
enced Western lad. It must be easy for the 
brilliant niece I have | 


side this last hour to be such a friend that 


honest boy on 


can't go on 


says he 


her; 


and 


questions; he confesses. 


very, very clever, uncle,”” she 
Can manage 


earned to know in 


a young man can’t and doesn’t think of 
love.” 
“Oh, yes, quite simple, uncle,’’ Sara 


ly at the ceiling 





glanced reflectiv 

“That's settled then,” he said com 
placently. ‘‘One final How can 
I stuff his pockets with money? He must 
live up to his position. The thought ever 


advantage will be abhorren 


problem 


of indirect 
him.” 
Sara impulsively kissed 
the forehead. ‘‘You unde 
any ” A sly little a 
the pronoun. “I can’t help you there. He 


refused money from me and I know that 


uncle or 


her 
rstand him, at 


rate cent rested on 


he needs it 

They discussed this at some len 
out seeing a clear way. Lord Llanthor 
looked at his watch. ‘‘A lot to do, Sara. | 
A passport for Ty bo 
Tybo.” They 
even when they 
man was Tybo 
letters — I] 


ior a secre- 


rtr iv? 
gth witl 


must be off 
“Ves. for 


glance the compact; 


sealed by a 
were 
together alone the you 
‘Telegrams, 
shall wire to my 
tary, and then I 





Du 


some 


Londor office 


ness 


shall have more freedom.” 


‘A secretary?’ Sara, intensely inter 
ested, asked for particulars. She was told 
that an expert was not necessary, that a 


typist somebody re- 


sponsible, who could hear three 


was not required; 
words and 
who could file papers 


dictate a long letter, 


Continued on Page 199 
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Everywhere, now, Heinz Beans are known as the oven-baked beans with 
the oven-baked flavor. And please note this —unless beans really are 
baked they cannot be labeled baked. Read the label. 

Slow, careful baking in the dry heat of real ovens gives the real 
baked flavor to Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 


that makes Heinz Oven-Baked Beans taste so good. They are baked 


It is this baked flavor 


EVENING POST 


tender, baked mealy, baked golden brown, baked easy to 
Extra effort to make Heinz Oven-Baked Beans extra good | 
even before the baking. Only A-No. 1 


selected by Heinz. Then, in the Heinz Kitchens, these full, plump beans 


the best grade bea l 


are sorted over and over again to make sure that only perfect, whole 


beans go into the Heinz ovens. The taste is the test 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED BEANS 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH BE SURE TO VISIT 


THE 


HEINZ KITCHENS 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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ADLER COLLEGIAN 









qe life sparkles with activity. 

Every day it’s hustle, bustle, get up 

and go. Important engagements every 

hour. New acquaintances. A full, rich 

life which demands that you keep look- 
ing your best. 



















Today’s active way of living makes 
it at once more important and more 
difficult to maintain the required 
standard of appearance. The practical 
way to meet the requirement is with 
Two-Pants Suits—Adler Collegian 
Tailored. 


DAVID ADLER 
Milwaukee, 


When Appearance Counts— 


m ADLER 


& CLOTHES 
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Reason 


populanity of | the new 
Lwo-Pants Suits ? 


6 y JNEXPECTED, and constituting a radi- 
\S cal departure from customary values, 
“Two-pants suits of recognized qualityat 
one-pair prices; created asensationwhen 
introduced to the public last season. 

They established a new standard of 
clothing values. Meeting a fundamental 
need, this achievement is winning its 
reward in ever-increasing sales to 
men who demand quality and correct 
style in clothes economically priced. 
Look for the Adler Collegian label, 
save money on clothes of character. 
G& SONS Co. 


Wisconsin 





COLLEGIAN 


they Keep you looking your best 








Lay Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles right over 
the siding of your old home. In five years, 
they will save enough paint to pay for them- 
selves, In ten to twelve years, they will save 
their cost twice over. Creo-Dipts save fuel, 
too, by making a house warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer. And the charm of Creo- 
Dipt colors instantly makes your house 
worth more, to yourself or to a buyer. 


If you are building new, ask your archi- 
tect, builder or lumber dealer to tell you 
how genuine Creo-Dipt roof and _ side- 
walls can save you money. building experts 
know that the name Creo-Dipt is given 


Tonawanda 


i. a a | 
Stained Shingles 


pany, I b., 161 oval Beak 
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NV any home-owners have laid Creo-Dipts 
over old side-walls...anzd saved paint and fucl 


To Lumber Dealers 

Do all the home-owners in your com 
munity know they can save from 
$25 to $250 a year, simply by laying 
Creo-Dipts over old side-walls in 
stead of repainting? We have pre 
pared special folders giving the facts 
about these Creo-Dipt savings, 
photographs of houses that have 
been rebeautified in this way, other 
helpful material. Write for it today. 
Let people know you are the lumber 
dealer in your town who handles 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles . . . that 
you are prepared to serve them. 








only to the highest-grade, selected cedar 
shingles, specially stained and preserved 
for long life. 

Find out about Creo-Dipts for new 
roofs or re-roofing. Our portfolio of 
photographs shows many interesting ex- 
amples of unusual Creo-Dipt roof etlects, 
together with all types of old homes re- 
beautified with Creo-Dipts and new Creo- 
Dipt homes designed by prominent 
architects. It also contains a color chart 
showing the wide choice of Creo-Dipt 
colors. Why not send for it now? Use the 
convenient coupon below. 


ga tects, a 









































































Continued from Page 194 
iider and details in his mind, 
would be alert to spare his employer every 
possible worry about the little things 

“But why not him? 


na it 


who 


cried eager Sara 
wr that he could accept a salary 
A fine “and 


solution,” her uncle said, 


need not take him much away”; but 
he shook his head. ‘Our friend, Sara, our 
benefactor, how can | ask him to become a 
ubordinate 


‘Nonsense. You're no tyrant.” 
‘I should keep him busy 


“The busier you keep him the more you 


an pay him,” persuaded sententious Sara 
he put her hand on her uncle’s shoulder 
This solves it,”’ she said earnestly. “If 





he feels that he is earning money he will 
accept it.” 

‘The relation is too delicate, I 
cannot offer it You go to the hospital 
now. Afterward come to the Archers’ not 
betore x, remember. We'll fix up, then, 
for Touraine.” 

They parted, after an affectionate em- 
brace, with a mutual understanding which 
would have seemed impossible to either in 
+} 


e morning As he yut of the door 


went ¢ 
r him, “Don’t telegrapl 


He 


led alte 


retary till tomorrow.” 


quiescence. 


At the British Embassy the well-known 


name of the shipping magnate and inter- 
itional financier procured a prompt inter- 
ew with a secretary. “‘My son,” said 
Lord Llanthony, ‘“‘is adventurous. Sailing 
it of Deal in his small half-decked fishing 

t, he was blown to the French coast. 


lost mast and rudder and was wrecked 

















ear Dunkerque Le wam_ ashore, 
ee! on ek iusted all night on 
beach, ge breakfast at a fisherman’s 
] iries | othe Walks to the towr 
hange me mone buy i ticket fo 
p 
How 1 auld = the mpathet 
‘ t wonder I didn't see anything 
Het e of that,” Lord Llanthony 
‘ rit Hie had promised his mother 
I ission for the sea. He did not 
now He ! id al T t 1 to 
nee ( Pa in three day She 
W ead of the accident, Lord | 
he We sent nquire Ve were told 
| 1 Pontlot presence, 1 that 
‘ t Y ere nere » we did not 
trude furthe Is she making progress? I 
Slowly, thar ou; Out ol dange we 
elle ve The 0 nas no passport of 
ha a inged 
Tha 1. If you could give me a line 
t branch 
Wit ire The lo of the boat 
lid be re ted to the Board of Trade.” 
Y« | ee sne Nas too small to re 
‘ tratior You might as well re 
t the loss of a rowboat or canal 
He left th the desired letter, which re 
ted all the details wh h he had giver 
which could never be proved false 
n these days, when a traveler is docketed 
and registered everywhere, nea! 
true statements are subsequently 
But one who arrives alone in a boat which 
( nger exist reasonably Sale 
The beare this letter owed part of his 
popularity to a rule that heshould not think 
mn a pubile place hence, never absent 
ninded, he recognized people always, and 
ways responded to salutes. In this hour, 
however, his mind was so far away that he 
irned from the Faubourg St. Honoré com 
piete blind tos round ngs He woke to 
i ich on the arm. A smiling Frenchman 


ed his hat, pointed to a policeman, and 


issed on. The policeman standing in the 
2 s 








idle of the lamps-Elysées was vio 
ently blowing a whistle at him and waving 
mt He had attempted to cros the 
oad avenue in the wrong place. He re 
ited down on one of the many gar 
eats and stared unseeing at the letter 


to be 1 


juestion that had put him in a daze Did 
he want it that way? He thought so; else 
why this sudden sharp question that came 
from nowhere, why this inward agitatior 
as he considered his answe Could it be 
done? It seemed feasible, almost easy 
His son, the real Tybo, was dead. Or 

he knew that Nobody else need ever 
know. He had found a substitute installed 
Why disinherit this successor? Why not 
build anew on this foundation so firmly 


laid? 
A woman came, asking his 
lair He thrust a | undred 


ticket for 


franc note into 


her hand. She made voluble protest; of 
course she had no change He waved her 
away. She walked backward as from a 


king: 
KINg; 


mad then turned and ran, lest he re 

gain a lucid moment 
Did he want it? Yes 

Yes. Hesprang to his feet, once more him- 


self, and hailed a tax He w 


Could it 


as eage 





had not been in ears, eager to neara et 
once more this boy who should be molded 
to his desires 
vil 

| pee LLANTHONY entered the home 

4 of the Archers with a passionate ard 
inder perfect control His greeting ir 
stant won an embarrassed boy He s 
tened to a good report from the hospita 
Sara had come there. They had discussed 
Touraine in the sick room Lad r 
thony 

His Lordship put a hand on the boy 


n that house in Touraine,”’ he 


shoulder 











said in a low voice, “you W ll be surrounded 
Dy servants, by highly intelligent and 
sharply observant nurses. You will have 
to do more than act a part. You will have 
to live it It will not be too hard for me if 
you can bring yourself to it. Can you say 
*Mother’?” 

The t Oy lowe red his head I have not 
yet — even to her-—-since the first day 

‘When you cz if you can. Wher 
ou've chosen a course or one has been 
forced on you, half measures mean failure 


And what about Tourain 








She wants it thinks it great she will 

sare us both for the day 

G,00d Sara for the Frencl you for 

the busine end I couldn’t trust her with 
that 
I think,” aid the poy with a little 
I ( thal uu aon t KNOW much about 

Ah! I see that ne ha been talkil 
ibout me. That was right. In this remarl 
ible position the more we know bout each 
other the better 

‘She spoke of the secretaryship 

Ah, did she? I was about to say that 

was almost breaking a confidence. I don't 
I don't even think it. Give mea little time 
my boy, to get used to this thing 

It’s hard for you. It’s weird — but I fe 

an intruder.” 

I know And I’m a blunt man w 
tl rough life, jostling and pushir 
ending susceptibilities, and I've bee 
ton yself al day that | na nurt 
wound you. | 

‘Cut that out,’ the boy interrupted wit! 

a peremptory gesture. “I’ve felt that hand 


1y head many times now, and 
keep it waiting for ten minute no, not 


I had t He jumped up 


o fight you.’ 





ni Nair and began to walk up and dowr 
followed always by the watchfu eyes of 
Lord Llanthony. “*My mother died wher 
I was born,” he burst out I was brought 
up an aunt He stopped in front of the 
older man. ‘‘I never knew until now what 
I missed. I get it under false pretense | 
get what's meant for another. But I get 
t You see t isn’t all one-sided Don't 
you see that you can’t wound me, can't 
hurt me; unless you barred me from that 

al. Then, I think, I should try and 





n.”” He resumed his seat DOY 


little 


embarrassed by his frank confessior 

You don’t need to think about me he 

continued more quietly Rich me hate 

obligations I've read that somew here 

But you needn't feel any | haven't done 
anvthing for oO I didn't for S ir | 


} 
; 


smoothed 





ry 
my 





enc 
tue 
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) ‘ exclaime ‘ ‘ 
ana l nt | { 
now He put out | ha they ex 
nange i warm pre ire 
‘I don’t 1 garett | : 
1 one nr y ¢ 
ed at the sudd n re 
manner ar - 
mone what ’ ’ 
ipinmy own name. | tt Y 
of coursé I yu ta i 
earned l'} r 
It mear eal W 
dou 
| 
i i 
ere tt Tt b i 
Dusine we l l H 
nave a alla m ‘ 
mudd t— we n't 1 see I we “~“/ 
I've no control ove be 
‘A secretar to ] w 
the bx i if If ‘ t r ‘ 
break dism him; the so t sa 
word 
‘Done! The man I er 
would expect a ‘ " ‘ 
hundred dolla n i? eral ¢ 
pense unt 
‘But he wou t é the 
‘Pardon me, he would tt 
have no cheap people al t me that 
that.’ 
para ime ynuoyant ‘ tior te . 
lifted burder She cou ee tl ha 
gone we between t tw With impetu 
ous grace he caught tt 
stood with him before her uncle You've 
been splendid, uncle esa I i a 
Salpet e. We think that ire wonde 
to ndersta! eve thir ind accept 
everything Wi mmenst elit 
you cant thir what da me t 
us We re ist ¢ ng r ne ‘ 
can to do what you want u I 
Sara’ ut t t i W t en t 
thnreatene to erwheim he ‘ 
hanged he rt If we to 
istle te ] wl I er 
Go over there her uncle 1 ( 
ta t wit? ¢ 
ng to 
He sat at one ¢ the 
rent ‘ A } t 
sed eyes the two ¢ ‘ rer 
ne ho } 
he y ‘ } , , 
ngs, Lord Llant ‘ 
as though in pre 
out of the new ( 
ot ont ed the deat! 
ov sho { ‘ ne t t t 
hat t fact ild r ‘ V 
he time wa pe. He ent 
a Sé et I tne 
lequat wance wit t fe 
Wa ¢ t 
YT He } , ne 
iA t t I t 
ibout t . ‘ ¢ 
er. WwW t t r r 
hould a membe f ! 
he m ige Was essent 
e tne r et t 
t himse 
ix i ‘ ré 
me r 


myst 
w t 
, 
me if I an 
) T ‘ t 
f ' 
n , 
I") t 
Wa l 
ind men owe t mu 
I shall. You're ¢ to ¢ 
it 10 Herts , 
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The SIMONIZ Twins 
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Simonizing is used and r% 
d by Aut obile M 


ture? Distrit 


DUCO and Lacquers 


An yone 
Can Simoniz a Car 






a 


~4nd every Motorist should do tt 


? Simonizing is a simple “Dry Cleaning Process” that is 

recognized as being in a class by itself for the restoration 

/ and preservation of Motor Car beauty and for the lasting 
protection of all fine finishes. 


An outstanding advantage of Simonizing is the fact that it makes it 
so easy to keep your car clean. Mud and dust can be easily wiped 
7” , , . off with a soft cloth without scratching the lustrous and durable 
Always Simoniz a New Car finish—insist on SIMONIZ and KLEENER. 

It keeps it new SIMONIZ KLEENER quickly and thoroly removes all blemishes— 
travel stains, smudge, discoloration, film, etc.—restores the original Avoid Imitations 


Ta ' -< 

color and prepares the car for SIMONIZ. Insist on SIMONIZ 
SIMONIZ gives that marvelous dry luster of newness which does not 
catch dust and protects the finish against deprec iation. Both are neutral 
paste compounds, contain no acids and are easily applied with cheesecloth. 
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acter; put 
He would want much man 
a would help there. He was 


a strong cha too strong perhaps 
a good fault. 


aging, but Se 





astonished afresh at her beauty, her vita 


ty, her cleverness. The setting sun touched 


her red hair and framed the vivid face wit! 
fire. Of course the boy would fall in love 


her. She must be made to respond 





Sight of the two, eage r, buoyant, refreshing 





to wearied and cynical age, quickened his 





pulse, reiny mind, restored h 
mt on, ¢£ object at t to 
t elo ch really mattered 





must be 


nent Sara and the boy must 


This substitution made perma- 
Marry; an 


The fam 


heir would 


ilmost surely come. 





tablished ° 
e sat and watched. No obstacle 


not be 


after all. Brooding, 





surmounted; not one 

had 
France to tell that their 
dead. No last faint lingering 
extinguished now; 


t 


could foresee He 


come to 


his wile Was 


son 
hope to be 
no dead irrevocable past 
Instead, the future; 
luring, with brighter 
must 
At dinner that night all the talk was of 


Oo mourn over, 


promise tor tne 
iggle which 


precede success. 


nateaux The boy thought himself ir 
f ind. Lord Llanthony was a benev- 


olent magician who granted every wis! 





Sara Was a beaut ful pri ss; he was dazed 
In the morning Lord Llanthony made 
final suggestions to Sara. ‘*‘ Remember,” he 


“a bold, an open policy about the 


boy’s name and rank.” 


But when Tybo arrives?” Sara asked, 

prised She stopped pressing on her 
- vt 

In a countryside like Touraine one 


rother comes, another 


goes. Who knows 


) } nt t 


ares? You've decided on the train, you 


He went to the telephone and reserved 


for Lord Pontlottyn and party, 
, Sara, is until Ty bo comes. 
that, what matter? We must 
room. No rumors, no hints, 
1ons must penetrate there. 


tors talk, remember.”’ 


pro- 
tect the sick 


no quest 





and aoc 





greed, a runcle 
r ed hi ng her 
at the fam could move elsewhere if 
necessary, that a new Tybo could appear 
with them in a new locality, she was ¢ 
t con need 


Let him have the 
lead always. That will give him nerve.” 
He hasn’t seemed to lack it.” 
smiled as she glanced at the clock 
“I wish’’— Lord Llanthony frowned 
‘that you were less attrac 


‘Shall I change?” She 


Sara 


tive.” 
| 


ooked down ae- 


murely at her new dress. 

‘We owe so much to him,” this with a 
ity. *“‘We are so entirely depend- 
We must make everything 
mooth and easy for him—you and I—and 
yet * He put a hand on his niece’s 
him a good time today. 
Forget trouble. Leave care behind. Don’t 
expense. Don’t hesitate to buy a 
chateau if you can’t rent it. If money must 
be spent on it buy rather than rent. Never 
spend on another’s property if you can help 
it. Tell him all this on the way down.” 

‘You are splendid, uncle.” 

“The position is the strangest that ever 
occurred, my dear. With your help I can 
pull it through.” 

And then the boy came, 
gay, with the laughter of the twins ringing 

‘All ready?” he cried j 


delayed us. We're a little 


leep grav 


ent on him. 


shoulder. ‘‘Give 


spare 


light-hearted, 
his ears. 


urse Peter 


Late 

Lord LI crammed a solid wallet 
into the boy’s pocket. ‘‘ My secretary,”” he 
said, ““‘must be paymaster when he heads 
a party engaged on my business. Have a 
good time, you young people. Don’t come 
back without a chateau. Don’t haggle 
ra million francs. It sounds a lot, but 





tnony 





’s only thir tho ’ He 
ight the boy’s hand * he 
suggested, as he xed his eyes ¢ the othe 


Lnese sung end nave done muc!l yr 
ou and me rhe are your gue 
mine They are accustomed to do t g 
vie So is Sara. De don't count “ 
tha uu don t count them 
It seems ea or me o be generous 

V ne tk s iug ‘ omment as he 
tapped the bulge in his coat raised by ! 
new fat pocketbool 

Lord Llanthony watched them down the 
co lor, then went o the window He 





tions and their gestures what they were 
saying. He turned away from the window 


with an exultant thrill. How effectivel) 


these unsuspecting accomplices were fur- 
thering his project; for the inspiration of 
the night before had crystallized into a defi- 
nite plan. When the time came—and it 


must come within a mor to disclose to 
the boy that the brilliant position was his 
for life, he must be prepared to receive the 
startling news. He must have drunk so 
deep of the pleasure of life that he could 
! take the cup from hi He must be 


‘ 
luxury, intoxicat by power, 


ver had such re- 


splendent bribe been offered to 


youtn. 





Lord Llanthony smi he knew 


what the answer must be 


He rejected every stuffed and luxurious 
seat in his gilded room and sent for a 
straight high-backed chal He sat up- 
right, his unwavering brilliant eyes im- 


fixed on the gilded 
His large, 


t} 


movably arrow tip of a 


Diana muscular arms 


bronze 


rested lightly on the sides of the chair and 
his fat firm hands hung down listlessly. He 
great 
tion without corresponding muscular 

His unv 
round solid ¢ undul; 
pressed, consti- 


tutional serenity which permitted immense 


was one of the few capable of con 





forehead, his 
] 





1eeKsS, his lips not 


} 
were further proof of that 


He Was be- 
much 
¢ 


but others knew fr 


mental labor without fatigue. 
lieved by some financiers to talk 


point, 


>that at the end ol 


and 

wide of the om 

a long sitting 

he won victories over tired men 

itterly unscru- 
If he had been that he would, with 

I is daring, have been in 


* 
Lord Llanthony was not 
prison; inst¢ ad, he 


was more than a millionaire in pounds 
As with most self-made men, his 


standards of conduct had improved with 





his wealth. He would not now sail as close 
» wind as he had sailed in the begin 

This was 
need to set 
public 


ning of his sper tacular career 
cause he had no long 

his helm hard up 
conscience. It was 
moral standards, the 
environment; but 

mitted him to reason thus: 

This fraud on the British 
the sacred institution of the peerage, or 
the people of England, injures nobody. It 
is a benefit. It brings fresh blood, good 
character and healthy life into the House 
It bars a bilious Welsh youth, 
republican in sentiment, who has openly 
declared that he would never sit in the 
Lords if the title should fall to him. Should 
the law force an unwilling title on a fanati 
who wishes to wipe out a system of whicl 
he, by the accident of birth, is a member’ 
Does a king, a premier or a president mak 
an executive of a man who wishes to de- 
stroy the interests that he is appointed to 
protect? It is absurd, then, to see more 
t technical violation of law in 
substitution of sons. 

There is no violation of the rights of Ellis 
Lord Llanthony smiled grimly as 
he paused on thi The 
man would be spared the painful duty of 
rece This wa 


against law or 
a genuine 


unconse] 


aavance in 
us result of 


} ? ‘ - 
l Standaras r- 
these standard per 


constitution, or 


of Lords. 


han this 


FE vans. 


Ss thought. young 


ving what he did not want. 


a kindness. If this surly son of a er 
k ed tathe meant what he Sa ne 
ought to be gratefu If he did yt he 
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HE oil, known today as HYVIS, lubricated 

airplane motors most successfully in the 
days of the Great War when it was supplied 
under specification number. Because of its 
sensational record during the war—the way it 
“held its body” under the terrific heat of the 
airplane motors—its ability to lubricate satis- 
factorily under these extreme conditions — it 
was later named HYVIS, meaning high viscosity. 


& 


Now hundreds of thousands of motorists 
who appreciate the economy of better lubrica- 
tion look for the HYVIS sign when buying 
motor oil. 


[he Fred G. Clark Co., Cleveland, O 


Warren, Pa 


Refineries: 


nv 


Hy VIS means high viscosity—the ability of an oil 








to lubricate satisfactorily under excessive heat. 
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HE printed record is less subject to the 

human capacity to err. It simplifies 
and safeguards the progress of business. 
We have the most complete equipment 
for the manufacture of printed records 
work tickets, checks, coupon books and 
all manner of materials bearing serial 
numbers — the value of which depends 
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would pay the just penalty of being taken 
at his word. He should be left some 
money, but he could never know that it 
was solid compensation for a stolen peer- 
age. He could never know that if he had 
been heir he would have been left a princely 


| sum. 


Without a grimace, Lord Llanthony, on 
the voyage to Cherbourg, had prepared 
notes for a new will. The death of his son, 
the certainty that Ellis Evans was irrev- 
ocable heir to the title, compelled him to 
provide for its adequate support. His 
scarlet and ermine robes must not, at his 
death, be trailed in the dust of poverty. 
However he might detest this prophet who 
wrote of tabernacles and _ snuffed-out 
candles, he must make him and his son 
rich. No human being, legally entitled, 
may refuse an inherited peerage. He may 
ignore it, fly from it, but it pursues him and 
his eldest born. Somebody, sometime, 
would accept its duties and responsibilities, 
and so money must be left. 

At this point Lord Llanthony moved for 
the first time in an hour. He drew from his 
pocket the notes of the will, but he paused 
ere he lighted a match. He went over, 
item by item, once again, the results to be 
achieved by success in his daring project. 

What happiness, what peace, for his 
wife; continuous, assured for her life. She 
had said that she was glad of the accident. 
It had brought her son to her, sane, healed, 
loving. If sight should come back, and 
that was just possible, she must be told, of 
course. Perhaps love for the boy, hope, 
ambition for the family, would lead to 
acquiescence. If not, the boy could go and 
no harm done. 

What profound lasting satisfaction for 
him, Lord Llanthony, to found a family 
on a deliberate creation of his will. His 
energy, his daring, his ability, should sur- 
mount law and defeat nature. Denied an 
heir, he would manufacture one. He 
glowed with a fresh energy as he reflected 
on so novel and difficult an outlet for his 
incessantly active spirit. His pursuits had 
become empty. Utterly weary of making 
money, of controlling men, of developing 
railways, of managing ships, of specula- 
tion—he had searched imagination in vain 
for an object for which he cared. Deer 
forests, yachting, a private zoédlogical gar- 
den, an endowed theater, a model city, a 
road along the Andes—these and a thou- 
sand other aims had been rejected. Now, 
at his doorstep, without thought of his, was 
deposited an idea fantastic and attractive, 
promising fulfillment of many ardent de- 
sires, demanding boldness, foresight, con- 
stant supervision. 

He lighted the notes’ of the will and 
ground the ashes beneath his heel. There 
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was unnecessary vigor in this symbolic 
action, which definitely signaled that the 
bold conception had sprung into action. 
He had burned more than a paper; he had 
burned his boats. 

He lighted a cigar now and relaxed his 
mind, considering indirect results. He 
saw humor in this founding a family on a 
changeling, and an element of the fairy 
tale. What continuing sly amusement in 
watching an obsequious world doing hom- 
age to this penniless American boy, strut- 
ting the stage magnificently beneath a 
shower of gold; what a comedy, lifelong, 
without tiresome interludes. What a ridic- 
ulous retort to an embittered brother and 
an envenomed nephew.. The absurd fanatic 
who had written of dark tabernacles would 
find a fresh candle lighted, not held high 
by a son who pretended to despise the in- 
heritance, not grasped by the legitimate 
heir, but flaunted by an unsuspected inter- 
loper—an acolyte not entitled by the acci 
dent of birth, but appointed and supported 
by illegal, daring human agency. 

Here was matter, indeed, for 
laughter. 

His Lordship did almost laugh as he 
thought of that meeting with the brida 
couple. If he had been managing this thing 
from the beginning he could not have ar- 
ranged this detail with such perfection 
Only a surgical operation could dislodge 
from the brains of the Evanses the convie¢ 
tion that they had met the heir. The 
Finleys, too, perfect! An amazing begin- 
ning; and now the boy had been sent away 
with fantastic powers, to buy not only 
chateaux in France but | 


sardoni 


aiso casties in 


Spain—castles that should loom so fair ar 
bright that never could they be surre 
dered—castles in the air that should be 


made real. 

The first taste of what 1 
Lord Llanthony pictur 
the railway station. The obsequi 
the 


courtesies 





reserved seats, the 
“milord’’; the 
pretending that he was used to all tl 
inwardly exulting that he could hance 
return the kindnesses of the Arche 
cut a distinguished figure in front of Sara; 


ductor, 


to 








lordly tips, of course; Lord 
could see these handed over with : 
He smiled and rang for his v: 
jeuner, please, a brioche and 
Evian.” 
He ate the bun and drank the mineral 
water with a high, new pleasure He 


) see inside the 


owed much to his capacity t 


other man. He had read minds and re- 
sponded to feelings much more intricat 
and involved than those of this ingenuous 


youth. 
(TO BE CONTINI 
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CLEA NING UP 


‘Continued from Page 4 


If Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan awak- 
ened in me the first manifestations of that 
ailment which has influenced and directed 
my whole life, Edwin Arden must answer 
for his share of the responsibility. 

A young god of the theater of yesterday, 
I saw him play in a piece called Eagle’s 
Nest, wherein he was the 





straight, stalwart, 
invincible champion of innumerable shoot- 
he-man, un- 


in short, my 


ing affrays, a veritable super- 
daunted, indomitable very 
self. 

Fagle’s Nest impressed me so that I not 
only remembered the plot and the action 
but many of the lines, and when I 
home I wrote a little script of the piece, in- 
corporating as many of the speeches as I 
verbatim. 

became a manager I always 
When we 


arsal he and 


went 


could recall 

When I 
wanted Edwin Arden in a play. 
put Three Wise Fools into r 
Gillingwater first actors 
important roles. But Ard 
never played under my management, 
| ‘re rehearsing at the Gaiety 
Theater in New York he died, and I never 
ance to let him know how impor- 





Claude were the 








ant a part he played in my career. 
My pal at that time was one Bill Peters, 
1 eleven, and I organized a theatri- 


aged ele 
which I was manager, and 





il company of 


e was company and anything else I didn’t 





ant to be 

B slightly undershot, with a bull- 

g Nati ly, as manager, I had 
the to all actor any role in 





I am sure it was 


my managerial sense only which prompted 


the drama that I chose. 


me to do my casti 2ccording to type 


ng : 
is undershot jaw, for 


the villain and intrusting the hero’s réle to 


selecting Bill, with h 





one whose distinguished looks and superior 
fications made | 


im the logical can- 
namely and to wit, John Golden. 
ll’s father kept the shoe store, and be- 
home work and 
helping fit assorted shoes on even more :¢ 
orted feet, Bill was a busy boy. But I in- 
veigled him into a series of rehearsals and 


performances in the Peters barn, where we 





school hours and 





presented, for pins and even pennies, our 





entire repertoire, which consisted of Eagle's 
Nest, 
When the moneyed audiences gave out 

cents not being unlimited in our 
and even the pin money ran 
very low, poor Bill continued to be cursed, 
berated, buffeted, belittled, stabbed and 


murdered for my amusement 
run. 


learned from my improvised script. 


common 


nome town 


own and a 


practically indefinite 


My First Theater Connection 


] that men do certainly lives after 
them, and bread cast upon the waters comes 


. t 
roost, 


home to for one day years later a 
with an undershot Jaw came into my 
othce 

Bill!” I cried, recognizing him at once. 

I’m certainly glad to see you.” 

I didn’t know whether you would be,” 
he rejoined diffidently. ‘I kept away from 
you for years. But now I had to come 

“Why, Bill,” I, my arm about 
shoulders, ‘“‘I’m glad you did. Is there 
anything I can do for you?’ 

“Yes,”’ he admitted. “‘I need a job ‘si 

“Well, you certalr ly shali have one if I 
can help you. What do you want a job at?” 

“Acting, of course.” 

‘Billy! You're not an actor!” 

I know it,’”’ he “but you 
gave me the idea that I And I’ve 


never been able to work at anything else 





said sadly, 


was. 


“But, Bill, you were just a stage-struck 

a 

, said Bill 

I am not a man to shirk my 

lities. I recognized that I was, 

por ble for one more bad actor in an 
rowded world today Bill for ] 


lll 10Or a iong 
me had a job in one of the Seventh 


So were you, Johr 
responsi 


indeed, 


ympanies, and now graces tne 


manager and general 


of assistant 


stage 
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understudy at the Little 
Girls Wanted. 

As I look back, I can trace 
fever through ev 
beginning as a super in N 
Prince Street and Broadway 
for the newspapers and magazines, which 
I later turned into songs; as a student of 
law at New York University; an 
wearing out the the theatrical 
agencies of thirty years ago; a song writer 
and author of musical comedies, of which 
I wrote or more than a 
dozen, contributing everything from one 
hit number to the entire book, lyrics and 
music. 

My first professional work in connection 
with the theater came when, with Slattery 
& Horgan, I held the important job of being 
in charge of their entire errand department 
Fate — having in mind, no doubt, tha 
jay I would require an al 
edge of the theater, including the bi 

sent me at the age o ul 
to this firm of architects, famous in 


those days for their Tammany affiliations 





] 
struck 






t 
¥ y's Garden at 


writing rime 


actor 


cnairs in 





collaborated in 


tsome 


now 








of play houses 


teen 


Brass Polisher and Playwright 


One of my principal ob! 


obligations was In 


tion with a brass rail which encircled 
It was an 


whose eighty feet clamored continu- 


conner 


the boss’ office insatiable mon 
ster, 
ously for their daily portion of some hig! 


I ca 


aiways 


odorous cleaning stuff. To this day 
ill the smell, for my fingers were 
of a mixture of it and the firm’s iz 
For whenever the opportunity was present 
or the boss was absent, I left my edu 
tional polishing to follow my real life 
work —the writing of dramas. And I have 
today whole masterpieces full of heroic 
asides to “‘ My proud beauty!” and “ Dis 
dainful creature!’’ written on the firm’s 
stationery, and with a cur 
which I copied from Mr. Slattery. 

Vincent Slattery, still living, and hand 
some as ever, was my earliest model in all 
things relating to manly deportment, ap 
pearance and culture. I am told I talk like 
him, nodding my head as he did. I remem 
ber he used to smile a great deal when he 
wanted to put people off their guard, and 
was brusque when that served his purpose 
better. I wonder At any rate, I know 
I am indebted to him for the flourish that 
swirls after my signature, which I culti 
vated in those laborious efforts to capture 
Melpomene and Thalia on the office sta 
tionery. 

My enemy was an Englishman named 
George Smart, today a successful account 
ant. Doubtless his bookkeeping had de 
veloped his eye for detail, for one inch of 
brass rail which escaped my notice wa 
sure to evoke a call for the polish. No mat 
ter how much I rubbed it in, I was an 
amateur next to him. But I didn't want to 
keep polishing. There was the rub. 

Though Slattery was my friend, Horgan 
to note with suspicion certain de 
the office 











. 
| and flourish 


began 
ficiencies and irregularities in 
and by some private detective 
drama 


supplies, 
work discovered how the Americar 
was being advanced on the time and sta- 
tionery of the firm. 

So one day Horgan said to his office boy: 
‘“‘ Johnnie, the only way to get anywhere in 
this business is to start from the bottom 
and work up. My father taught me that 
He built the Jefferson Market Police Court 
And if you really want to go along with us 





this business, you will have to 


the wall with 


and learn 
of the off 
t 


your trowel as an apprentice 






e and go on 


get out 


Slattery & Horgan were then preparing 





the building plans of a theater to be named 
Harr gan’s Theater, after Ned Harriga 

the old team of Harrigan and Hart, the 
great comedian and popul 1uthor of tl 
local take-a-whack-at-New-York type of 


play The building, now known as the 
Garrick Theater, is still standing. It has 


taken me until this year to put up my 
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above everything else 
A recent survey in 16 cities disclosed 
that two out of three women want a( 
water softening appliance in 
to any other household 
convenience that money can buy. 


asides 
moaern 


preference 


The reason most often ig was softened 
water benefits every member of the family, 
hour of the a every day a Pee age) Oe 
Softener is a modern appli- 
ance easily installed in any 
home—old or new. It requires 
no motor or electricity, as it 
operates by water pressure 
alone. Simply connect it to 
your city water pipes. Made 
of Armco pure iron galvanized 
inside and out. There are 
several sizes—both automatic 
and hand-operated. The 
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aimost every 


of the year 


Duro 


Clothes come from the laundry beautifully 
white and fluffy. Dishwashing is made easy. 
Tender skins delight in the luxurious lather. 
One's hair glistens after the shampoo. Bath- 
ing and shaving are happy occasions. There 
magic of youth in its touch. 
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Wherever the water is hard, ha 
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e advantages because of certain 

And at present prices, no Sok 
without one. In fact, it is an 
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theater, but I helped build one before I was 
fifteen. 

I think it might have helped my work 
in connection with building the American 
Theater if I had known, on those cold 
bleak days when I was building my fortune 
by hand and worrying my frozen digits 
over a torn brick, that a whimsical destiny 
had arranged that one of the first things 
the bricklayer would do after he _ be- 
came a producer was to lease that very 
theater for the rehearsals of a play called 
Turn to the Right, for until the Theater 
Guild showed what could be done with it, 
nobody dreamed that the present Garrick 
Theater was worth using for anything ex- 
cept rehearsals. 

One of the outstanding experiences of 
my life at that time was being sent to the 
home of Ned Harrigan with a set of blue 
prints for his new theater. I can still con- 
jure up the feeling of almost unbelievable 
exaltation that came with the realization 
that I was about to meet in person that 
superman, that great actor, that sacred 
name—Ned Harrigan. For years after- 
ward I bragged of having been in conversa- 
tion with Harrigan. I was. He said, ‘““Come 
in, boy, and sit down,”’ while he wrote 
some memoranda concerning the plans. 

He lived over in the Greenwich Village 
section of New York, and I remember, as I 
came along, there was a little boy sitting on 
the front steps about whose head was an 
invisible aura. I recall a feeling of disillu- 
sion and disappointment when closer in- 
spection revealed that the scion of so great 
a house should permit his face to betray 
such obvious symptoms of a common cold. 
Perhaps right then I ceased to believe in 
I hope this early portrait does not 
offend a good actor on the stage today by 
the name of William Harrigan. However, 
I was thrilled and delighted when, by a 
wave of the hand and a “Hello,” this 
privileged being acknowledged my ex- 
istence and invited me to play with him, 
which I unfortunately could not do, being 
there, as I explained, in a big-business 
capacity. 

While I was working on Harrigan’s 
Theater, getting higher and higher in the 
bricklaying business, I had no time for 
scribbling plays; but inside me there still 
burned this fire to be something, or every- 
thing—or anything connected with a 
theater. But when, at luncheon, I pointed 
out to my friends on the wall that my real 
ambition was to become a great actor, they 
did not take me very seriously. In fact they 
laughed. I smoldered inwardly. Let them 
laugh. Some day I would act in a big play, 
and probably write it and produce it too! 


scions. 


A Practicing Magician 


In order to study the theater from the 
inside as well as out, I obtained a job at 
Niblo’s Garden, corner of Broadway and 
Prince Street, where they were putting on a 
superspectacle of the Roman Empire. I 
was one of the supers. I laid bricks in the 
daytime and made my obeisance at the 
shrine of Thespis in the evening at twenty 
cents per bow. 

About 100 of us dressed down in the cel- 


lar, and by “‘us’’ I mean myself and 99 
of the most dilapidated derelicts who 
drifted in from the streets of the Bowery. 


You took off your clothes and put on a toga 
and carried a spear in one hand. An X ray 
rained on that hand would have revealed 
your watch and your bank roll—if you 
happened to have a quarter and anything 
else that wasn’t sewed onto your clothes 
I received my early training in palming at 
that time. If my hand had been big 
enough I would have palmed my coat and 
vest. Because any time you took a garment 
off might mean its last appearance in that 
theater. I had more than one fist fight in 
order to prove to some fellow that it is bad 
luck to get into a pair of pants with the 
wrong leg. The last fellow down the stairs 
stood a good chance of going home in a 
temper. 

The reason I was demeaning myself so 
low as to carry a spear was in order that I 
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might study the drama from the inside. 
But the first night, as I sneaked up from 
the cellar between appearances to pursue 
my studies at close range, the stage man- 
ager saw me and kicked me down the stairs 
and told me to get back where I belonged. 
I can take a hint as well as anyone. 

Moreover, when I was on the stage | 
couldn’t see anything, because the heavy 
spotlights blinded you as you walked up 
from the dark cellar, in lock-step formation, 
trying to hold onto your bank roll, keep your 
toga in place and your spear from interfer- 
ing with your neighbor, your toga, your- 
self, or all three. So my only impression 
of the theater was of a blinding glare from 
which emerged gradually a regal face, 
topped with a crown of bay leaves, borne 
aloft on the shoulders of three other Thes- 
pians and myself. 

For a week I permitted myself to be 
herded in that cellar with the hand-picked 
scum of the Bowery, only to learn that the 
management didn’t pay until the following 
Wednesday, and then held out three — 
pay. The Actors’ Equity hadn't atert ed in 
to hamper the benevolence of kind-hearted 
managers in those days 


In Support of Lackaye 


And when, in addition, I had lost 
of ntenlilh lirts, it seemed tome my 
were too expensive for the amount of prac- 
tical benefit I was deriving, and I left 
Niblo’s Garden to do th it could with- 
out my talented contribution to the artistic 
ensemble 

Many years later, that fine American 
character actor, Wilton Lack 1ye, and I, 
guests of honor at a banquet, were vaste To to 
for one of those photographs 
which, mounted on white cardboard, 
the American home that | ttle touch known 
as attic decoration. As the flash ligh 
minated Lackaye’s ge a gong rang far 
back in ae halls of r memory. ‘1 
face, in a of bl ndit g light 
had I seen it before? Of what d 
me? Suddenly I remembered 
countenance, crowned with bay 
borne aloft on four stalwart shoulders. 

I turned to Lackaye. “Bill,” I 
*‘did you ever play in a Roman drama at 
Niblo’s Garden?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I was Nero.” 

“You were, were you? Well, don’t you 
remember me? I supported you in the big 
scene.” 

Shortly after my retirement from Niblo’s 
Garden a great piece of good fortune 
me. [learned that my boss, Arthur Horgan, 
was to marry Martha Poole. 

That announcement may mean little or 
nothing to the casual reader today. But 
when I explain that Martha Poole’s father 
was the owner of Poole’s Theater—in my 
and slightly i 
fice, haloed with the glamour of 
theatrical—you will un 
this announcement meant to 
theater was coming right ; 
ining itself with my cents y. Surely ther 
was the hand of fate in this, that I 
be apprentice kl: 
going to marry 
a theater. 

Moreover, 
wished to retain my 
I would have to take out a union 
sign up as an apprentice for three years. | 
decided if it was going to take that long 
to commence 


] 
a couple 


studies 


e best 


pose tage! 


lend 


where 
id it remind 


that reg 


blaze 





leaves, 


asked, 





befell 


eyes a gorgeous magical ed 


lerstand 








} 
Ssnoul 


pri 


rtoaman who wa 





a girl whose father owned 


I had just learned that if 
position as a bricklayer 


ecard and 


had 


to start to learn to 


to sg 


be an architect, I'd be too old to design any 
thing in this mortar life but my ow: 
mausoleum. 

So one day I summoned uP my courage 
and suggested to Mr. Horgan that perhaps 
he might give me a letter to Mr. Poole 
There was an alacrity about his acquies 
cence which does not seem so flattering to 
me now as it did ther He encouraged m«¢ 


to do the thing I really wanted to do, and 
so I severed my connection with archite: 
ture and prepared to enter seriously upon a 
stage career by way of Mr. Horgan’s i 
duction to John Poole. 

Continued ‘on Page 209 
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» A Typical 
Gordon-| ani Tine 
‘Plan-( ut He Phi e 


Hi 


ee Buy 
Your Home at . 


Wholesale Prices ; 
Direct From Mill! 

















We ship material for your home direct from 
mill to your station. You buy at wholesale prices 
made possible by big volume and the manufac- 
turing economies of large operation. Our small 
profit per house makes Gordon-Van Tine prices 


Write for the Te —— 
Home-Builders Greatest Book | 


100 Charming Homes—Amazing Savings thru Plan-Cut Method 








- ‘ | One Guaranteed Price Covers 
f over America this fascinating : . “fe of tl Sa 
book, “‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes, All Materials as Specified |v. is'. jumber 
| We ship you all lumber, lath, shingles 

is showing home builders a new, i ‘ =—" ; , 
ince ew i tauatdnadin doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, Permanent Strength 
better way to build paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and enamels B x - : 

\ vy that 211 ae 1, We guarantee all material to be highest sig gine I ‘ 

A way tnat ws them the cnou quality, and that there will be no extras under Cause the fine, sti y iu 
of over a hundred Captivating plans our specifications. Complete Blue Print to knife-ed ccuracv to fit t 
designed by skilled architects 4 Plans and Instructions FREI A lan. 1 r Gord Van Tine H E}] 


} } . . ont m | ( \ | 
A way that produces a home of highest quality material nts Meet periect . 


A way that ensures a stronger, warmer, tighter-built house is the strongest possible to | ( Ou on! 


at savings that run as high as $2, been anticipate Even inexpe 















correctly, for the Plan-Cut method compels accuracy. § 
: P , : , : - ? hn ¢ 1] t y \ ' 
Plan-Cut Saves 3940 Saw-Cuts staunchness enables us to give you a 20-Year Sa 
: : Guarantee with any home vou buy f 
Your home is designed by expert architects. Then the 
material— joists, rafters, stairwork, framing and sheath 100 Distinctive Homes 
x lumber—is cut to that plan by power-driven saws Our plans afford ;' 
ve mill. 3940 hand saw-cuts saved on the average hous lreams of the average | ehait 
Carpenters start framing and building at once asi ropolitan style, thi f : 
time is wasted in measuring, figuring and hand 
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Seeeeeeeeeneeeeee seaneeees 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi DAVENPORT, IOWA Chehalis, Washington - ee \ Tine ¢ - 
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Yield 


HESE two words— Yielding Strength describe ex- 
actly what you oughtto have in bumperson your car. 
Yielding to absorb the shock—Strength to withstand it. 





Harvey Bumpers have both; yielding and strength. 
They’re designed for exactly the uses expected of a 
bumper; built by experts in spring steel. 

In Harvey Bumpers you have strength to the last 
ounce; the strength of yielding strength. 

The five or six inches of spring-action you get with 
these bumpers may be just enough to save serious injury. 
For Safety’s sake insist—say “Harvey Bumpers.” 
HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY 
Automobile Truck Springs, Spring Oilers, Bumpers, Drop Forgings, Hydraulic Spring Controls 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO 
2025 So. Michigan Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
489 Golden Gate Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Lith Ave. & 47th St. 
DEALERS and JOBBERS—send for full particulars on the Harvey Sales Franchise 


for Bumpers, Replacement Springs, and the Harvey Hydraulic Spring Control. 


Made by the manufacturers of Harvey Springs . . 
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Zz 


Read this: A street-car stopped 
unexpectedly; icy streets; sudden 
braking didn’t stop the automo- 
bile from skidding bang into it; 
hard enough to cause the passenger 
to smash the windshield. 

The front bars of the Harvey 
Bumper were flat against the rear 
bars; no damage to the car. 

When the brakes were released, 
the auto slowly moved away from 
the street car as the bumper came 
back to its original shape. 

We have his letter telling us 
about it. 


HARVEY BUMPERS 


. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 








April 9,1927 
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Continued from Page 206 


Poole received me cordia ly and gave 


a chain oduction 


gers whom he knew 


cause, though there were actua 











I said to every man to whom one of those 
tt ‘Well, if you 
haven't anything for me, perhaps you'd 
¥ emeailetter to somebod elise who might 
ha “ 
Those four letters obtained some forty it 
t ews forme. But they did not get mea 
»b. Months went by, while a discouraged 
oungster, who had given up his job to be 
come an actor, made the discovery that 
though it takes only one man to decide to be 
an actor, it takes two to put that decision 
to operatior 


reader of the 
the New York 
der the Amusements 


I] bec ame an as 
Want Ads, and 
World | 


Column, signed by 


found one ur 


ag leman named Col- 


to fe 


of young folks interested in the theater 


lier, who 
tior 


I looked h 


was trying rm an organiza- 


m up on the top floor of an 


Fourteenth Street near Sixth 


id there, under a pseudonym I 


Y 
t 


ad iy ior its alliterative quali- 
tie ly because of its felicitous 





suggestion, as Garrick Golden, I spent 
probably the happiest nights of my life. I 





would wait for them with a breathless 
int hing in my experience 
since je to evoke 

( , whose real name was 
Goodwin, and whose real business-—at 
which he was, fortunately, able to earn a 





was expert act 
as I, and he 


around him a dozen or twenty youngsters 


ountancy, was nearly 


as stage-struck had gathered 


ted with the 


same malady Collier 
il, at his own expense, rigged up a little 


heater with lamps for footlights and chintz 











rtains and two sets one exterior re} 
enting a prairie, tropical garden, cit l 
or what have you, and one terior whicl 
served as the millionaire’s home, the bar 
or the count ii] 

“Ah, There, Garrick!” 

He kept the ( ve mostly from 
I own pocket an¢ taxing us what he 
thought we could Each week we 
Ave how, or d say, presented 
me big dramat entertainment We 
were all serious-minded students of the 


and comedy did 





not offer the proper 


let for our talents 





King 


although in 


were 


our weaker moments 
we presented such lighter offeri 





sand another well 
alled ¢ e. Right from the 


tart I went after Big Things 





a 


Following the 





Booth-Barrett tradition, I alternated be- 
tween the réles of lago and Othello, and if 
ou don’t think I was a good Iago, perhaps 
you are right However, I remember, 
Othello was my favorite part, giving me a 
chance to do some rough work. I never 


] 






1ite succeeded in strangling Desdemona to 

my satisfaction, for she was, indeed, an 

gile girl carried away by my emo- 
tions, I will say I did what I could. 

long time later I produced a play called 

Dear Me, in wh Hale Hamilton was a 





co-star and co-author. The first set takes 


relicts, and Hamiltor 


nome tor 


place ia ae 
1 arranged to meet one of the old men at 
my office so that I might choose betwee 
m and a candidate I had mind As 


Htamilton’s man walked in the door I shook 


my head imperceptibly but decisively, to 
mnvey to Hamilton that this man was not 
oO ¢€ le as the one I had mentally 


Sut before I had an opportunity to say 


anything, ‘IT guess you aor ‘t remember me, 
lo you, Mr. Golden?” said the gentlemar 
inder consideration as never had i 
har ised to be a mem 
er ( lub with you when 
our Golder 





1 coughed and glanced over at Hamilton, 


with suspicious preo¢ 





pation out of the window. J told tne old 
man Mr. Hamilton was considering him for 
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a t if | new . al ] | VM 4 1 be 
to give it to him. Hamilton was too tact 
ful to say anything to me at the time, bu 
s e the there have ee Casio A 
he was not al ‘ ire ng me a \ 
there, Garrick! 

It was through that same votlight ( 
that | had my first professional engage 
ment — professional the sense that I wa 
to rece e mone for it. T ol an 
éurs- how we would have resented that 
ippellation! played Caste for the Cert 
fied Public Accountants of Long Island 
Cit There were eight of us playe and 
they gave the troupe twenty dollars for the 
evening’s entertainment For that one 

’ 


performance before the bookkeepers o 


Long Island I drew down two dollars and a 


half, and it had taken only four weeks to re- 
hearse it! 


The Modesty of Amateurs 


inend 


about th 


persuaded me that such a talented orator as 


Somewhere is time my 
I ought to be ashining light in the] 
so I decided to study law 
tended classes at New York University for 


just about enough 





fession, 


afternoons and nights to 
learn that the law was not for me. 

I think Mr. Blackstone who 
turned me against it. If I had that 
tome around, together with 
other chaps named Littleton 
on Torts, | wanted to take 
lighter 

At that time I wore my 
dressed a little louder thar 
of the 
university said to me, “ You're an 
aren't you?” 


it was really 


to car! 


a couple ol 





and Pollock 


yn something 





LOWS, the 


So one day one 


DoOys in 


actor, 


There was only one an 
as | 
poses. 
Yes,”’ I admitted, “‘I am 
“Well,” said he, ‘“‘why don’t you get up a 


how here at N. Y. | 


I was carried away by t 


wer, particularly 


had had some photographs taken 


he idea, and or 
ganized the first show the university ever 

It played in New York City one 
re week and was the beginz ing of the 
present Dramatic Department of New York 
University. But more important to me at 
the time, it Was my 


Zave 


ent 


rst managerial exper! 


very problem confronting any manage! 


n the producing of a play came before me 
in this, my first production First, there 
was the job of raising the mor ey. Id 


covered the meaning of the word 
troness.”’ 
I wish I could remember the names of all 


the boys who helped make a success of this 





play, either by acting in it or by corralling 
a large, imposing list of wealthy and so- 
cially prominent men to act as patrons. But 
I do recall some who, in the intervening 


tions of promi- 


years, have achieved posi 
nence in their respective fields: John Ed 
ward Ruston, later District Attorney of 


Guy Pizek, afterward the 
frey Pizek; Sam Stiebel, Jack 
Tommie Adriance, T 
Jr., Ver M. 
John Irwin, John 
r, Perry Pentz, John Francis 
y Voislawsky, Teddy 
Whiffen, of that 
theater today; and 
Dud Ge 
Generous patrons interested 1? 
havin 
our next step was to put an 
in a New York newspaper. 


County; 
great Dr. Go 


M oor} ead, 












lr heodore 
Leor 
George Ly 
Tucker, 


Gessler, Tommy 


Barringer, Carroll, 


ion 


“eh ee 
son grand old lady of the 


, Ol course, My dear pal 
ssler 

N. Y. 1 
g supplied the ne wherewith, 


essary 
advertisement 
JOHN GOLDEN WANTS A PLAy F* 


NEW 


And from this advertisement appeared 
riz named Frank $ 


who had a musica! play entitled, Nirvana, 


e horizon a Ma! 


or the Spook, the sage and the sandwicn 
a burlesque on theosophy. 
, 
Having money a! dap ay, the next ta 








was to select a cast. There was no deart! 
of applicants rhe or people more eager 
for a job thar professional actors are al 

eurs. If there was anybody in the marble 


¢ 
t 
halls of the old university who didn’t want 
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shavings on desks and floors 
—too short for use. We have modern- 


ized Our writing hal Its W ith 


1 - , 
the pencil that is alw 
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It e1ec 


a Sign of pr 


1e writing | 


, pace 





rabits oft m 


OvrTess. 


Our hands 


: : 
never sharpened away. 
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clean. No untidy 
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" 
At first Scripto was accepted but 
lowly. People and organizatik were 
cautio The precedent of fifty years \ : 
was strong. But steadily it pr king 
gressed in public favor until now 
it is in daily use in large n bers . 
by the Ralston Purina Comy 
Brooklyn Union Gas (¢ 
American W le i ' 
ration, Monroe (¢ ble). 1 
Machine Com y y 
others. . 
Toda mali s of . 
er ler lt 
it Habits of peoT 
{ in world Se , ere ae. 
ere ee oer 
25¢ — 
- eee 
aes 
Scrij » looks id teels | t pencil F r re r t } 
to which you are accustom with the r y rs 
led advantages and sturdy « str R ( : 1 for 
tion of the perfect me l pe Bs agg 
The barrel is of wood, w { lacq i ; ost ie 
finish, in black and five cc t t l I ‘ 1 Pu 
the color of the leads. You will take to it | Insu , 
naturaily—bec Se Of its< f ur . . , 
I 1 at the f t wit -. ich lead. y st ‘ rt 
No wast ll of the lead is usable. And omy and efficiency of i 
t is ¢ teed against 1 ical de I s tt hasnt 
fe You will that the Scripto Pencil s S, Price t rX 
it 25 S tar more t that, Stor 
bec e it makes writing a pleasure. SCRIPTO MANU] Tl ( 














For Sale by All Good Dealers Atlanta, ‘ 











If your dealer hasn’t Scripto, here’s 


a nice, roomy coupon for your use; 

















Your Car 
a New Enster'l 


with 


whiz 
Top Dressing 


XAMINE the top of your car today. 

See the cracks and checks caused 
by snow, and rain. Soon the 
blazing heat of a summer sun will be 
beating on it. 


Dress 


sleet 


Whiz Yop Dressing makes old tops 
look new, waterproofs them and adds 
years to their usefulness — preserves 
them against wear and weather. It is 
easily applied and dries thoroughly over- 
night. There is a kind for closed cars 
and a kind for open cars. 


A coat of @Aiz Top Dressing, occa- 
sionally, wil! preserve your top almost 
indefinitely. 


PRODUCTS 








Pint cans $1.00 


Sold by 103,000 dealers and garages everywhere 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
General Office and Factories 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Head Offices, TORONTO 


Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario 
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| to get into the show, deep loyalty to his 
alma mater kept him from disclosing it. 
For some strange reason, from out this 
horde of applicants the boy producer could 
find nobody equal to the task of playing 
the leading part, so he was forced to take 
it himself. 

Thus, my managerial experience in- 
cluded getting a play out of the ether, re- 
writing it, having the author walk out a 

| dozen times, saying he would be cursed if 
he’d be treated that way, and then coming 
back and being it, firing actors, hiring 
others, getting a theater, designing and 
helping make and paint the scenery, super- 
vising costumes, promoting, advertising; 
in fact everything any manager could have 
done from claiming the best part to break- 
ing the author’s heart. 

But the most hopeful indication of real 
ability was the way I handled the 
end, persuading them I ought to get 10 per 
cent of the receipts. 

The week’s production netted the college 
fund more than $2000, so the manager 
found himself in possession of some $200 
a sum the equal of which he had never be- 
fore owned at one time, nor known any 
private individual to own. 

I decided that the drama had certain un- 
deniable advantages over the law. For one 
thing, you reaped the rewards more quickly. 
For another, I liked it better. So, although 
the university had at that time no classes 
in the drama, it turned me out a more or 
less finished play producer. 


business 


An Angel From Harlem 


For years I suffered—at odd moments 
only—from the slight inferiority sense of 
the noncollege man toward the boys who 
went right through and could give me the 
rah-rahspberry. Imagine, consequently, 
my gratification when, years later, I picked 
up a newspaper and read an advertisement 
written and signed by no less a dignitary 
than Chancellor Brown, in which he an- 
nounced: 

Thirty years ago at New York University 
the students founded a Dramatic Society and 
it has functioned successfully since then. To 
organize this work at its inception the under- 


| graduates sought the services of a young actor, 


then seventeen of age, He had about de 

termined to leave the stage and study law. He 
trained our students for this first performance, 
which, by the way, was the first one he ever 
coached. The production was so successful that 


years 


it gave this young director a new vision—to 
become a producer of plays—plays that were 
worth while. Man y years of success with the 
professional stage have brought him fame and 
fort ine. - The gentleman I refer to is 
Mr. Joh n Golden — We welcome him back 
to our university family, not as a returning 


prodigal but as a long r-lost brother. 


And soon thereafter I was notified by 
Theodore Gessler, president of the class of 
94, that I had been made a regular mem- 
ber of the class. So at the age of forty-fiv 
I found myself a college boy. 

After my break with the law, and with 
my N. Y. U. triumph behind me, what was 
to be my next step? The dramatic columns 
of the New York papers supplied the 
swer. 

My constant study brought to my eyes 
an ad which read: 

WANTED An actor-mé 
plays and act in them. 


an- 


anager to produce 


Z. BLANK, — West Street. 
I have forgotten the address, but I do 
know it was the farthest north and the 


farthest west that one could go in New 
York and stay dry. An actor-manager, the 
ad had read. I was neither, but I was pre- 
pared to be either or both at a moment’s 
notice. I knew there was something wrong 
in Harlem or he would not have adver- 
tised. But I hoped it was his head and not 
his heart. 

I went up there and rang the bell of a 
little one-story yellow brick house. A man 
in a dressing gown, with papers under his 
arm—the sort of man I should myself have 
selected had I been given the opportunity 
of preparing my victim-—-admitted me 

I wanted to leap on my prey. Instead, I 


greeted him in the haughty aloof manner 
which I felt best befitted my future rdle 









April 9, 1927 


t 


It seems Mr. Blank was interested in a 
young lady, and as soon as | him a 
chance he told me what a perfectly splen 
did was, but you know how 
these they simply wouldn't 
give part. 

He confided to me theater wa 
a little out of his line—which I had, indeed, 
suspected —but he had hundred 
dollars saved, and if his friend wanted to be 
wooed by way of the billboard rather than 
the board bill, he was happy to be 


vave 
actress she 
managers are 
her a chance at an adequate 


that the 


SeV eral 


able to 


give her the kind of opportunity that had 
thus far been denied her by mercenary and 
hard-hearted managers. It was an idea 
not wholly original with him. There were 
angels before Eve took her first cue from 
the serpent. I viewed this one as fondly 
as though he had been sent to me instead 
of to his lady friend 

I understood and sympathized with his 
worthy ideas and admitted a willingness 
to undertake the management of such an 
enterprise. 

“What experience have you had in the 
theater?” he inquired. 

“Vast,”’ I replied, with a gesture which 
embraced the United States and part of 
Mexico. 

“Just exactly where demanded Mr 


, 
mesman 
somewhat ger 


Blank, who was a traveling sa 

“In stoc k,”’ ] replied, 
erally. 

How often that has 
since by young people looking for ! 

“What company?” queried Mr 

s3lank, who meant to go into this thing 
thoroughly. 

“*Minnesota,”’ I replied, offhand. I had 
never been in Minnesota, but had heard or 
good authority that there was such a place. 
“With the Fonsgaines Comedies.” 

“Oh, yes,”” said Mr. Blank. “I have 
heard of them.” 


used on m¢ 
jobs 


stock 





As I had never heard of them mys l 
sized up Mr. Blank’s owledge of t 
theater pretty accurately And when he 
asked me where he could get some actors, 
I knew that fate had sent me the one ma 
in the world who knew less than I did. Be 
cause even I knew that you couldn’t put out 
your foot anywhere from Fourteenth to 
Thirty fourth Street without tr pping up an 
actor. 

Why, actors were what the world was 
full of nothing else but! 

The vision of our crowd of youngste 
down at my Footlight Club on Fourteenth 
street, every one so hur gry to get or the 
stage he could taste the grease paint, arose 


before me, and in my most masterful man- 
ner I replied, *‘ Yes, 


representative cast +8 


indeed. I can gather a 


4 ‘ 
strongly 


The Cast for Caste 


Reassured, he asked me whether I knew 


where to get hold of some plays. Of coursé 
I did. There were houses that published 
whole catalogues, but I did not go into 
that. 

‘Can you suggest a good play in whic! 
star my friend? 

“Certainly,” I replied, as though 


years I had been in the habit of settling 


such details daily before breakfast. Once 
again my mind raced back to Fourteent! 
Street. ‘‘A number of them, my dear sir. 
Let me see, there is Othello, King Lear, 
Virginius,”’ I mused, ‘“‘but perhaps these 
are too heavy and would hardly give her 
just the right opportunity However, | 
have in mind a play with a good part 

myself, and it is one in which I think she, 


too, could appear to advantage I refer to 
that masterpiece, ( with which you are 
undoubtedly familiar. The 


actor John Hare 


aste, 
great Englisl 


has made a sensation with 


it and it was one of Henry Irving’s fa 
vorites.”’ 

Yes, of course, he knew the playa 
splendid idea. “I had been thinking of 
myself.” Fortunate coincidence! 


Blank engaged me at fifteer 


and cakes” 


And so Mr 
dollars a week “ 
director of a company to be 
*s Comedians, and when I 


as general stage 
KNOWN as 
left that 


Blank 
Continued on Page 213 
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‘The only natural highway between New York and the West- 
through the historic valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk, 
and along the shores of the Great Lakes. The comfortable water 
level route — nearly at sea level forathousand miles - - - - 
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It is easier to perfect one golf swing 


an six or eight 


CREATING CLUBS WHICH {& MAKE IT POSSIBLE IS 


y 


SPALDINGS GREATEST CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER GOLF 





ERE, at the left, is an average set of golf clubs. 
The dotted line shows the centers of balance 
There is little relation between them. To play these OW .. b ] t t 
clubs correctly, you would have to humor each one uy a comp ~ ~ se 
of them. That is, you would have to change your 


-ctaiyeacteag seclotayrbm | or one club at a time 





At the right, is a set Spalding now gives every Irons are $6.50 cach. Kro-Flit 
of Spalding clubs. The golfer the opportunity to build Related Woods —Driver, Bras 
; up a perfectly related set of golf sic and Spoon — are $12.50 cach 
centers of balance—in 
' 7 clubs, one or two clubs ata time Spalding also offers of cours: 
dicated by the dotte: In addition to the registered the famous Registered sets of 
line—parallel the tops sets, Spalding now offers a new wood and iron clubs—the sets 
if the shafts—an exact relationship. line, the Kro-Flite Related Irons which first brought the matched 


These clubs come in three club 





T} | f ll ck ld 1 idea to golfers 
,] Winging Vel? ) g 1 Sp ing : é 
The ie ging weight of a these Spa groups or weights and are in The Registered Kro-Flite Set 
clubs is the same. That is, they all feel exactly dexed by one (,) two(.. ) and consists of eight perfectly 
like. The correct timing of the swing for one ts three (,..) dots. The clubs in matched irons, at $65. The k 
correct for all of them. You don’t have to slow — group are ost rc Flite Registered Wood Set « 
lated in pitch, lic, balance and si a driver and lrac 
flown your swing with one club and speed it up oe eae rey eee 2 ists Of twin driver a ra 
| feel Simply select one or two at $30. Spoon to tcl i 
th another ; | 
1 another clubs in the weight that suits to order, is $15 


you best. Then, at any time, 
you can add to your set by buy 


Registered sets must be bot 


Thus the characteristic common to champion 


a) h t 4 . 
becomes easier ‘ rolter acquire—absolute uniformity of complete. Each set ts 
ccomes easier for all golfers to acqui bsolute ™ ing additional clubs of the same number. This numb 
Wh “ as 7 1 MUN De! ! NnuIM p< 
vn is the secret of good golf { 
\ cn is cre 4 d' INnacx istered by Spalding and .§ 
1 se | | In each group you will find a plete record is kept of 
In originating matched golf clubs, Spalding carried the idea to its greatest 5 py er here 
‘ : ; é : | , hl No. 1 tron (driving iron), No club in every set. Should a club 
rac} hese exact rel; i ie to lic—each brings vou 
racy hese clubs have an exact re ation of lie to lic —eac gs 2 (midiron), No.3 (midmashie), ever be broken or lost, it can be 
to the ball by a related distance. The graduation in pitch from blade No. 4 (mashie iron), No. 5 exactly duplicated by l 
lade is exact. Even the tortion and resilience of the shafts is matched mashic), and No. 6 (imashic the club number and 
niblick). The Kro-Flite Related ber to Spalding 
By a planned distribution of metal, the “Sweet 
S ee | ly tl Let your professional outfit you ither one at a time with Kro-l 
Opot 1s located in exactly the same | saanecceta evet Rleted Clabes. ov all at omce with a Revistered Set Spa hia 
club face—and is marked for you to see. This 1s the carry these clubs, and of course all Spalding stor 


ideal spot to hit the ball—to give it the greatest dis 
tance and sweetest feel off the face of the club 


Related Wood 
Clubs, Too— 














so important to have as accurate a relation 





wood clubs as between your trons 
: 
rivers, brassies, and spoons which 


matched as the irons 


KRO-FLITE 


en 
GOLF ]/ CLUBS 








Sd o . \ 
Registered sets— iy Related clubs 
IMPORTANT ~— all Kro-Flite ‘‘Irons’’ are made of a mild steel which ab- sold in sets only. Wy sold one at a time. 
the shock of each blow instead of transmitting it to your fingers. Thus, 
i steel prevents finger. fatigue—that barely perceptible tiring of the FREE—SEND FOR THIS GREAT GOLF BOOKLET. 1 
| wi } - . . . } ] you information about f Ds that t expert i 
luscics which prevents accurate control of short approach shots and , The I 
S \ ] oO re) he ‘ ( 
putts on the last few holes of a round to A. G. Spald & Bros., 105 Nassau S New York City 
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house that night I could hardly keep my 
feet on the ground. I think I flew, but per 
haps I o1 ral ll the way down to Fou 

teenth Street and burt in upon my fellow 
loot 






‘All of you,” I 


! } cried, “‘get around and 
listen to me! 


Hlow many of you would like 


rofessional Long Island 


to quit this semi 
bookkeepers’ stuff and get into the rea 
show business?” 


A how] went up which left little doubt as 
to the unanimity of their desire. 

“Well, I can 
you,” I said, picking my 
walking gentleman, my juvenile, my 
old lady —not one of them more than twenty 
And putting them under oath never to di- 
Blank my real 


theatrical world, I engaged them to play the 


place you—-and you 


soubrette, my 





vulge to standing in the 
things we had done. It was in this wise that 
the first 


under the stage direction of Jol 


meeting of Blank’s 


Comedians 
n Golder 
was assembled. 

first productior 
that because, having done it 
for the bookke« 


Our 
cided 


professionally 


was Caste I de- 
upon 
pers of Long 
familiar with roles 


Island, we 
But, as I regretfully explained to the actor 


who had formerly portrayed the principa 


T 


] 
l 
part, so much depended on having it well 


were 


our 


played that I would have to assume that 
burder It was | 
tne great and I k 
because my hair was long 

The principal part a cha 
very old man—which I 
isiest thing 


a lavorite I 


myself 


actors, new | was good 


“acter called 
knew 
n the world to play, 


Kecles—a 


was the e: 





because all you need do to give % 
s stoop overa walking 
in one shivering hand and make the voice 
like a hen with a touch of palsy. 

I got one 
all my hair, the 
to fit me. 
f my head may have had somet!} 


When I made up, I noted with 


dismay that old man Eccles sho 


The part required a white wig 
for fifty cents. Wit 


Was not quite big 


wig 
The 


ing to 


enough 
ize O 


ao with it 


wed a line of 





heavy black hair either across his forehead 
or down the back of his neck, according to 
the way I pulled the wig. After serious 
tudy before the mirror, I decided in favor 
0 front view, pulled the wig down se- 
curely over n forehead and determined 


not to turn my back to the audience, 


Arthur Hopkins would not have liked that 


No ] nes were de 


to the back drop. 


performance livered DY 
the leading man, upstage, 


Although I do not like 


producer, I venture to state t 


to speak for a rival 
hat Hopkins 


would never Nave engaged me. 


Where the Middletowners Went 


Mr. Blank’s fon 


iness 1or our star doubt- 


less affected his judgment of her ability 
She was not a good actress, but a detail 
of that sort couldn’t be permitted to blight 


rcised my prerogative as 


the 


my career 


tage manager and Kept center of the 


stage most oj the time 
I had no idea I was anything short of 


great. I was the stage manager, and no 


actor on his first professional engagement 


can be expected to criticize the stage mana- 


ger even in the interests of abstract truth. 

I remember when Blank first saw a per- 
ormance he appeared a little surprised. 
is to open the 


f 
B it he was game, and took 
| 


Middletown, New York. 


iay at 





We had a fairly good house at Middle- 
town. A nice, well-behaved audience came 
n, buzzing with expectanc The pla 
tarted and nothing untoward | ened 
welore my entrance W n I s r ! 

ifficier But I had n« bee on the 
stage long before I noticed a peculiarity of 
the people of Middletowr hither t ud 
an intense social life or they were very 

+} 
2 YW F WEG | j 


+ Page 


ear 





“Ory Rw A 


restle For as I fumes 0 onmy 
rumbling and cackling in my best Irving- 
esque, I noticed that singly or ir they 
hbegan to drift out of the theater Not 

Sterously, but as though they had just 
‘ ed some pressing er vyement else 
W hie t 

trange I t ight, never for a mo 

ment cea r to rant, but wat ng out « 
the ta of n eye now first there wa 
break In the solid rows here, then a vacant 


pot tnere, then a big gap in the rear 


“strange that these seemir simple peo 





arently in moderate circumstances 


fford to spend the price of ashow when 





ave only time to watch part of ar 
act.”” And I remember wor 
were all hurrying 
It was not until years later that, happen- 


ome oO! the phases of my 


early career as an actor, I was recounting 
t particular incident when I was sud- 
aenly stricken with ar lea. 

Gosh!”’ I exclaimed ‘Now I know 
WV e those people in Mid town went 


they went home!” 


it’s a Long, Long Way to Troy 
Luckily 


- law far 
never let us play lor more than one nig 


tour, our angel, Blank, 
nt in 


irom one 


ior our 


a town, and so we stumbled along 
to another—a dozen youngsters having 


e adventure of their lives 


unbelievably romar 


, living the most 
tic of existences back of 


a curtain, in the heaven of the dressing 
rooms, breathing n the m 


ixed smell of 


> grease, the perfume from the cheap 


grease paints, and that peculiar odor whic! 

adheres to an old theater and wt h, once 

you have breathed it in, lays you forever 
t tion. 


open to its seduc { 
r+ 


But after a month or two of what was 
heaven to us, but may have been something 
slightly less ecstatic 


to the man who was 


paying for it, our angel’s dolla 


rs were gone 


u we were left stranded 
It was somewhere in the outskirts of 
Schenectady, for I remember that long walk 


into Troy. I suppose every actor ol twenty- 
that 


between Sche- 


five or more years ago has had to make 


trol aiong the railroad ties 


nectady and Tro} Wew d it, satchel 

! dad, a troupe ol loot-weary boys and 
girls, with empty purses and empty stom 
‘ is, Dut not minding either ve ry much, 
because it | t of 


Was all part of the game the 


great game—the only game in the world. 


lroy, becau ere 18S a 
na Ne W 
York-—-a wonderful boat for two reasons; 


mation, and secondly 





boat which plies between Troy 


ts dest 


st because Of 1 





because Of a p r f its business pro- 
cedure. This peculiarity lies in the fact 
that ou need show no ticket on enter 

e boat, but tender yu ire as you ste} 
oO Anyone can get ¢ e boat wit! ita 
t et We all did In the morning a I 
oO il asks for yo ticket You re a 
ore l that you e none whereupo 
the inds ow you the boat But the 
oint is. the t ow you 0 n New York 

I was thrown off the Tro outraged 
in body butins t exceeding For 
now nobody could deny that I was a pro 
fessional actor There was no longs an 
po le question that I had reached th 
‘ ible goal. I was an actor just returned 
fror i seasolr tour And as 0 is | 

et ew cents together I ha r 
} ed ¥ I handed to one V 
: ’ it: 
Jo ( I 
( D1 BLA ( 
ON Toul 2 
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Safeguarding tobacco’s 
priceless asset 
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PIPE 
150) 7. \ eee 





Tosacco that’s a veritable treasure, a 
wealth of rich 
weight in gold. .. deserves every possible 
protection to assure its safekeeping. So, 
the utmost precaution is taken to safe 





mellowness, worth its 


guard Granger's priceless properties. 


To prevent the loss of one bit of it 
freshness, Granger is first packed in a 
heavy-foil pouch. . . Then to be 1o¢ 
the safe-side, this is sealed ‘arr-TIGHT’ in 
an extra outside-wrapper of 
keeping the tobacco ‘factory-fresh’ till you 
break the seal to load your pipe! 


on 


glassine — 


Our chemists say it is ‘an almost perfect 
seal for tobacco condition’— protecting 
tobacco better than any container except 
the vacuum tin. Then, because it is much 
less expensive than a costly pocket-tin, 
Granger's pocket-packet sells at just ten 
cents. It’s the greatest value ever offered 
to pipe-smokers! 


GRANGER ~ : 


ROUGH CUT if 











: *” Made | 
. for pipes only : f| 
Cut M if 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES 


are fine Shoes at a fair pre 


The style and comfort in Florsheim 
Shoes do not add to their price...nor 
is their reasonable price allowed 
to detract from their quality. 
Mott Styles? QC) The Frat, Style M-237 


‘ THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 





Manufacturers - CHICAGO 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


lor over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 


ot physicians and dentists. 


‘Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


\lways insist upon genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia.” 
Wilk of Magnesia’’ has been the HILL] PS Milk 
l’. S. Registered Trade Mark of 1 


The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
( and its predecessor harles H. 


since 





phatiaps 


of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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What we are covers a responsibility’ of 
tremendous proportion. Power in any 
ethical world means responsibility. One of 
our responsibilities is not to go to hell. 
And we are not going there. The facts, not 
opinions, indicate that we are not going 
there. It isa big newsstory that the United 
States is not going to hell. Almost all great 
civilizations have gone to hell. But the re- 
porters who are willing to look and listen 
and get the facts can prove it. There is, to 
be sure, a group—a learned, high-forehead 
group—who feel that it would lend them 


| self-distinction if they could save the United 


States from going to that place named by 
the famous European statesman, but the 
unbiased reporters of the facts cannot 
believe that their services are necessary. 
There is a reason. 

We are not going there because we are 
democratizing spirituality. 

Are we not realizing—we Americans 
every day that our blessings are somewhat 
unearned? In the face of the experience, 
the joys and the wretched sufferings that 
have been the lot of mankind from the be- 
ginning, is there not laid upon our doorstep 
more than we have earned? Don’t we owe 
something? 

Let us look at it from the point of view of 
the reporter who has to rush out the biggest 
news story in the world for this evening’s 
last edition. 

Here is the headline: ‘‘Never Before! 
No Civilization Has Ever Equaled This in 


| Terms of Distributed Prosperity and Ad- 


vantages. Unparalleled Equality! Manual 
Laborers Enjoy Almost Every Advantage 
Cars, Radios, Education— Now Open Also 
to Multimillionaires.”’ 


Cresus in the Poorhouse 


Now there is a headline which no other 
civilization in the world could have written. 
It is a barometer of distributed prosperity. 
We have no civilization like that of China 
at its heyday. That was made, in its philo- 
sophical and material elegance, of the labor 
and the service of the many to the advance- 
ment of the few. We have no civilization 
such as was developed in Greece and Rome, 
where, in one case, the power of autocracy, 
and in the other, the power of colonization 
went to the advancement of the few. We 
have no civilization such as was developed 
in the Middle Ages under the patronage of 
the Medicis, or the Urbinos as described in 
the Courtier of Di Castiglione, where again 
theserfsand patronagesupported and devel- 
oped the great fanfare for the few. America 
has a civilization —a news story — where the 
bottom and the top take equal titbits off 
the plate of plenty. It’s new! Unpublished 
news. But nobody seems to know it. 

It’s quite true that the man at the top 
has more than any other man at the top has 
ever had. Croesus was a subject for the 
poorhouse compared with Henry Ford, who 
started a few years ago with $2500. The 
Medes and the Persians would have fainted 
away at any such phenomenon! But that 
is not at all significant. It may be gor- 
geously dramatic, but it is not significant. 
In terms of world advance the significant 
fact is that in America college graduates 
choose to go into manual professions be- 
cause the worldly yield the occupations 
give forth is enough —and never before has it 
happened —to put before their offspring the 
chance to have education, social contacts, a 
scratch start absolutely equal to Henry 
Ford’s. Henry Ford’s, yours, mine—a 
scratch start! News! 

The national wealth—the per capita 
wealth of the United States—has increased 
much faster than any needs of expenditure. 
Twenty-three years ago the per capita 
wealth in the United States was $1318, 
fifty-seven years ago it was $624; today it 
is nearly $3000. Ten years ago there were 
in force life-insurance policies amounting 
to $27,000,000,000; today there are more 
than $70,000,000,000 in force. In 1917 the 


savings banks of the United 
nearly $5,500,000,000 in deposits; in 


States had 
1926 
that figure had increased to nearly double 
the amount. Why? Because the depositors 
had increased as rapidly? No. Because 
11,000,000 depositors, who had increased in 
number to 15,000,000, had them 
more prosperity. What of investments? 
Long and short term bonds and notes, pre- 
ferred stock, common foreign ab 
sorbed by buyers? Well, in 1919 weinvested 
a little more than $4,000,000,000 but in 
1925 more than $7,000,000,000. The United 
States Chamber of estimates 
that we now have more than $5,000,000,000 


among 


issues 


Commerce 


in installment sales annually in our purchase 
of goods. 

At no time, at no place in the history of 
the world have plenty and prosperity, ma- 
terial possessions, cultural advantages, short 
hours of labor in ratio to gain, been even 
comparable with the miracle of America. 


Slaves of Power 
They say there is nothing new under the 
sun. America is new. Its 
new. We are head and shoulders 
all other civilizations ir 


resources. 


resources are 
1 
above 


mechanical slave 






Every worker in America has 
more power slaves working for him than 
worked for many Roman and 
many feudal lords. We have a power re 
source unequaled by any other in the world 
More important, we take advantage of it 
Four years ago, for instance, we had at work 
at manufacturing wage earning an averagt 
of nearly 9,000,000 souls but at their service 


generals 


was this slave labor of more than 33,000,000 
horse power. It is difficult to forget the 
sad look which came into the face of the 











great British industrialist, who, at th 
end of the war nearly ten years ago, w 
interested in the Britis] stry of Re 
struction. 

He said, ‘“*‘ You have come overseas to se¢ 


what we are doing to get on our feet after 


the war. But the war is not responsible for 
the vital difference between us and Amer 
ica—the vital difference, indeed, betweer 
America and every other country at any 
other time. That vital difference is found 


in the fact that for the sery ‘ 
of your living working human hands ir 
dustry you have caught five, seven, ter 
heaven knows how many! 


They come quicker than any slaves ever 


ice of ever) 


answered a master’s whistle; they are at 
hand when you throw the nearest lever.’ 

In its development in America it makes a 
new pace and a very fundamental program 
for the development of that 





which we, 


our rather green joy in material gain, call 
civilization. 
Combined with the resources in the 


ground under American feet, that new com 


mand of the slave legions 
duced a miracle we cannot see, for we are 


We have 


whisked out of the mechanics of a civ 


of power has pro 


too close to it been so rapidly 


zation that has gone, and been thrown so 
violently into the glare and blaze of a civili- 
zation —whatever its virtues may be h 

ing at us over one horizon of time and place. 
We feel dully that America has become for 
every living soul a miracle or a cataclysm: 
We leave her shores, and looking back over 
our shoulders from foreign lands we listen 
to the somewhat awed and inarticulate 
voices of those who, seeing us from afar, se« 

us a little more clearly than we can see our 


rus 
ru 


inevitable 
forces and our own genius have rolled such a 
store of comforts, of diversions, of wealth, 
of leisure, that we do not know yet quite 
what to do with wealth or how to occupy 
our leisure. 

We have come to a pass reached by no 
people ever in the world before. At 
end the leader, the capitalist or the 
vestor looks at the eighteen-dollar-a-day 
manual laborer whose sons and daughters 
fight to get into our overcrowded colleges, 


selves—-a nation into whose lap 


one 


in- 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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A HOWARD 
wateh invariably 
stamps ifs owner as 





2 eter 


a man of refinement and 
elliot Yet the price of a HOWARD is actually 
less than the price of a years supply of cigars 
or cigarettes. Howard Watches are priced 


from sixty dotlars upward. The price of the 
modet illustrated in solid gold case 


is one hundred dollars. 


THE 


KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO + ESTABLISHED 1853 + RIVERSIDE NEW JERSEY 
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es way to be sure of getting good tires 
is to be certain that LEE of Conshohocken 
made them. 

Good materials can be had by any tire 
maker if he wants them; there’s no monop- 
oly in quality materials. 

Good workmen can be had; we know be- 
cause we've got a lot of them. 

But there is more than good workmanship 
in Lee Tires; 

There is a 


more than quality materials. 


quarter century of quality- 
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Ride on tires by © 
iL E E of Conshohocken 





tradition and craftsman-spirit in every one 
of them. 

They will give you dependable service 
And the 


who will 


because they're made for service. 
Lee dealer somewhere near you, 
make your tire money go the farthest, is a 
mighty good man to know. 

Pneumatic tires for passenger cars, trucks, 
buses. Staghound tires for commercial use 
and the famous Lee Puncture Proof cords 
for unusual service. 
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COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ FAR LESS TO RUN 
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radio set, 


Continued from Page 
who owns a car, hus a wears a 
tuxedo to the theater and discusses the cur- 
rent literature of sé 
discontent, and 
It’s nothing much to me 
no longer has distinction 
He ought to be getting $700 a month! 
And at the other end the manual 
ays, ‘‘ Poor devil of a capitalis 
on his him 10 


‘f-expression and other 
‘What do | care? 
Being a rich 
Let him go to it 


Says, 


man 


laborer 
7 per cent 
money, eh? Give and be 
darned to him!” 

Oh, I know, this will call up the voices of 
jiscontented souls who will not like it be 
the worker capitalist, 
und there is almost no way left for the 
few to peacock and preen before the many. 
And some wage earners who happen to be 
nomore prosperous than certain of our farm- 
ers will howl. 

But the truth is that our mechanical 
power slaves and our natural 
our good luck, and our good inventive heads 
have put so much on the that when it 
is passed the instinct of all is against com- 


cause has become a 


too, 


resources, 


plate, 


plaint and, on the whole, in favor of say- 
ing grace in chorus 


too-—news about America. 
If anyone can find a like case in the 
of the world, let him point it out. We 
achieved not only economic full 
platter— although we have worked out no 
sms, theories or formulas — we also have hit 
upon a rough and genial economic democ- 
racy. The headaches about class struggle, 
about new systems, almost all the scrapping 
the bone until it became so meatless 
that it was not worth scrapping for, 
been put aside. The battle formations are 
still kept for safety’s sake and a reminder 

and a good thing it is—but industry is a 
kind of Rotary luncheon now. Bill the 
capitalist who lives on Park Avenue is sick 


That is news, 
» history 


nave an 


over 


have 





of his $25,000 a year apartment anyhow. 
Too many others have ’em. He rises to his 
feet and says lere I've got two cups of 


Wt 


his? 


tt coffee at do I want of two, if any- 
- 


hasn't 
Voice from the 


>:1) , = 
t down, Bill. Every 


pody 


“Oh 


corner near the flag 
body's got two cups 
of coffee!" 

Second voice: ‘It’ 
when fellows 


; always fair weather 
get with a 
stein on the table and a good song ringing 
Something of this kind has hap- 
pened wi th economi ¢ democracy. Of course, 
even without the get-together 


good togethe - 


clear.”’ 


lu incheon, 


even the apple sauce, there has “an a 
spontaneous realization quite unscient fic, 
quite unacademic, quite offensive, indeed, 


who live on reform that the fat 
matters a whole lot more than who 
last of it after everybody has been 


to those 
gxoose 
gets the 
well fed. 


Brawn Surpassing Brain 


It is true, of course, that the farmer and 


the white-collar man—the office worker, 
the school-teacher, and even some of the 
other clerical and professional workers 


have not had their share of the 
the fat of the goose or of the golden eggs of 
our coéperation. The farmer's trouble is 
that he is in a gambling 
spectable game of matching dollars with 
the weather and with what other farmers 
are doing. The ultimate cure for that may 
be something in the nature of a farmer’s in- 
This may be in the form of 
marketing, to which is added 
real insurance with a premium large 
to the heads of who 
would plunge when paying too much for 
farm real estate, or those who have 
much obstinacy about planting cotton or 
wheat even on the roof of the homestead, 
merely because hope is cheap and cotton 
and wheat at the moment are high. And 
the white-collar man will find his way out 
of his sag because, if signs are read properly, 
the white-collar man will be harder to get 
in the future. 

This is not because at this moment the 
white-collar occupation still fails to attract. 
Indeed, as the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board figures, the clerical workers in 
1910 were 4.6 of the population and nearly 


increase in 


Dusiness—a re- 


surance 
cooperative 
some 
enough 


policy. 


cool those 


too 
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twice that percentage in 1925. But ala 
their pay envelope as compared with the 
manual worker's becoming m«¢ j 
more a reality of disadvantage, while the 
so-called social superiority of the white 
collar man is fading in tl new t 
like some old mirage ihe day ha a 
rived when the little son of the plasterer 
can say, with some truth, to the ishier 
DOYy, “My father not on in } ir 
father because he } eeps outdoor in 
good condition, but m Y nma car it 
dress your mamma and, on the whole 

a more sophisticated conversatior t 
The statisticians say that office workers to 
day those on a par, in years of service, 
locality and other condition with the 
manual laborer are averaging about two 


dollars a week less than the manual la 


porer. 


The National Industrial Conference 


Board’s figures indicate exa tly what any 
one might suppose would be the result of 
each worker having more slaves at his bid 
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Avoid Cheap Brake Lining 
t is unsafe to drive with cheap brake lining. 
It wears away quickly when needed most. It 
robs the driver of confidence and is the 
cause of accidents. For safety and long 
wear use Silver Edge Raybestos. 
THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY BRIDGEPORT CONN 


sy neadtead Raybestos ¢ , Ltd., Peter - gh. Ont 
London, Fng 
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1925 were in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, 7.6 per cent in trans- 
portation, 2.7 per cent in mining, and 24.5 
per cent in agriculture. Nonindustrial pur- 
suits furnish a livelihood of 35.3 per cent 
of the population—10.7 per cent being in 
trade, 8.9 per cent in clerical work, 1.8 per 
cent in public service, including military 
and naval service, 5.5 per cent in profes- 
sional service, and 8.4 per cent in domestic 
and personal service. 

‘‘Persons engaged in agriculture show 
decided decrease, constituting 24.5 per 
cent of the gainfully occupied in 1925, as 
against 33.1 per cent enumerated in 1910, 
the year of the last prewar census. The 
proportion of those in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, according to 
the analysis, has increased only slightly 
from 27.8 per cent in 1910 to 29.9 per cent 
in 1925. Miners and transportation work- 
ers likewise show a slight relative increase. 
Clerical workers nearly doubled their pro- 
portion to other workers, constituting 4.6 
per cent of the gainfully occupied in 1910, 
and 8.9 per cent in 1925, the Board esti- 
mates. Those in trade, in public service 
and professional service have slightly in- 
creased in proportion to other groups gain- 
fully occupied.” 

A little reflection on these figures shows 
the way the wind blows. When a civiliza- 
tion by its inventions picks up, as no civili- 
zation has ever done before, the harnessing, 
transportation and application of mechan- 
ical power it is no longer short-handed. The 
manual laborer no longer is a private in the 
industrial army; he is a general, or at least 
acaptain. He throws in a switch or presses 
a foot lever and perhaps 100 men in terms 
of energy, figuratively stating it, are sa- 
luting him and saying in effect: ‘‘ Did you 
call, sir? Your orders, sir?’”? The workman 
becomes a foreman. 

Heretofore, when we have spoken of un- 
employment—yes, at any time or any 
place in the world—we have spoken of the 
man who wanted the job and could not 
have it. Here is news! The falling off of 
employment in this civilization of ours, 
either in terms of members gainfully em- 
ployed or in terms of hours, is caused not 
because human beings are knocking in 
vain on mill gates and factory doors, but 
because, with nest eggs in the bank and 
accelerators under the ball of the foot, there 
are increasing numbers who want neither 
long hours nor perhaps any job at all. 


The Fifty Per Cent Nation 


This does not mean that production has 
decreased. The horse-power slaves have 
increased it. Agricultural labor, less 
adapted than industry and mining to the 
use of power, showed no increase per capita 
of our population, but since 1914 mining 
has more than doubled its value in product 
per capita, and manufacturing has done 
almost as well. 

News! Who doubts it? Today we have 
discovered that we are less than 7.2 per cent 
of the world’s population on less than 6.5 
per cent of the world’s soil. But we have 
become roughly the Fifty Per Cent Nation! 
Fifty per cent of the cotton of the world. 
Almost 50 per cent of its pig iron. More 
than 50 per cent of its paper. More than 
50 of its lumber, 50 of its steel ingots and 
castings, 50-odd of its lead, more than 50 of 
its copper, 70 of its oil and 50-odd of its 
installed water power. 

But the adaptation of these resources 
and thescale of their production are affected 
more vitally by the fact that we have not 
only the fortune of having Nature and her 
resources for the work of our hands, but 
we have even gone a long way toward 
something never done in the world before 
we are making Nature get to work twenty- 
four hours a day to do the work hitherto 
done by our hands. 

Just a year ago a ranchman in Oklahoma 
was writing to me about European civiliza- 
tions. He had drawn from studies made 
abroad figures to show that our standards 
of living were nearly 40 per cent better 
than those of Australia and Denmark, and 
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almost 100 per cent better than those in 
London or Holland or Sweden. Germany’s 
was about 40 per cent of ours, and Paris, 
Italy and Vienna trailed down toward the 
25 per cent mark. He ended: ‘‘ Heaven 
knows what the Europeans must think. I 
can’t think myself. Aren’t we the dod- 
gastedest civilization!”’ 

And that is news! It is news that we are 
blind—day-by-day blind—to the fact that 
we are the dodgastedest civilization! The 
Europeans see us, a good deal more than 
we do, as a miracle. The generation of our 
mothers and fathers who are still living 
gasp. But we fail to see the dodgastedness 
of America. 

Furthermore, we have no serious clouds 
on our material horizon. If we were in the 
Middle Ages and America were in the cen- 
ter of Europe, every time we made a new 
vacuum bottle we would have had to make 
a battle ax to defend it. Every time we 
built a cheap motor vehicle-—another ex- 
ample of power slaves to whisk around our 
chariots and possessions, and we built 
about 4000 in 1900 and more than 4,000,000 
twenty-five years later—we would have 
had to enlist a regiment of archers and 
halberd mercenaries. Perhaps if we were 
squeezed into some parts of the world to- 
day we would need one fighting man for 
every factory pay envelope and a battle 
craft for every mill gate. 


A Democracy That Works 


News? Why, here we are with a material 
miracle popping up in our faces. We may 
not have earned all these blessings, but 
surely we are not to blame for any of them. 
And as if to say as much, destiny has put 
us where oceans and nautical miles are a 
free, gratis-for-nothing basis of defense. 
All we have to do for the peace of the 
world is not to put temptation in the way 
of sinners by letting our Navy and our air 
defense fall into an ineffectiveness which 
might cause interest in some envious hearts. 
Human nature is always sure to preserve 
envious hearts for contrast with hearts that 
know no envy. All we have to do is to keep 
a defense strong enough to forbid that ugly 
war which fanatics on disarmament would 
have us invite and even guarantee. Who 
ever heard of a nation which could measure 
its sea and land power by its ethical duty 
to withdraw from others temptation to go 
to war? That is, in all seriousness, our posi- 
tion. It is news! 

Is that all? Is that all the news about 
America? Any keen observer who has 
studied other civilizations of the world can 
answer. He will, if he has a news sense, tell 
you that it is only the beginning for a 
series of extras. He must have lived abroad 
He must have been living and doing some 
thinking twenty-five years ago. He must 
have opened even the dull history books 
which speak of kings and dates and battles, 
but forget the romance of the rise and fall 
of the bodies, the brains and the hearts of 
peoples. Then he can see the next extra in 
the news about America 

He will know that to say that America 
has produced a new world of material 
miracle and that America may go on be- 
cause no conquerors will stop her is to fall 
into that fashionable error—that error 
which apparently has been in style these 
thousands of years— of confusing real civili- 
zation with the mere petty, cheap, much 
lauded primary achievements such as the 
conquest of Nature, the guaranty of food 
and even of luxuries, the creature com- 
forts— the porcelain bathtub, the self- 
regulating furnace, the roll-top silk stocking 
and the fur overcoat. 

No! No! The news about America, for- 
tunately, does not stop with the story of 
the people who have made a new material 
civilization out of dams and ditches, steel 
rails and spans, wheels and whirligigs, and 
the slaves of mechanical power that answer 
when you step on the gas or pull Lever 267 
in the factory. 

On top of that--lest we forget—our an- 
cestors and our good luck deposited in our 
(Continued on Page 221) 
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Walk-Over Shoes 




























It is time for new shoes. Your winter brogues 
and boots are out of place in the bright sunshine 
of spring. You need new shoes, and you want 
your next shoes really new, not just another pair. 
Somewhere near you is a Walk-Over store. 
Somewhere in that store is a shoe style to fit 


your mood, your foot, and the season. The new 
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Walk-Over Shoes, for Women as well as Men, at the leading prices of $7, $8.50, $10 and $12 are made by 


CARPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 





STYLE as newas SPRING itself 


Walk-Overs for Spring are really new, different 
in line and pattern, subtly lighter in weight 
and looks. Each new style has the correct and 
custom-tailored fit that gives this world- = 
famous shoe the look of easy grace é y | 
and smartness that a gentleman’s shoe yn | 
should have and Walk-Overs do have. | ==*"_| 





























Continued from Page 218 
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ya you start out to get a 
phonograph, you'll 
want to get the best. 
There are many good “portables” on 
the market. But just one is found from 
East to West and from Canada to the 
Gulf. It is nationally known. It’s the 
standard of value. It sets the pace. 


[ ortable 
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And that means more for the money. 
A good, hard-headed reason why the 
Master is accepted everywhere as the 
standard of portable value. 





it’s the Carryola Master. It is made 
by the largest manufacturer of portable 
phonographs in the world. And that 
means more than you might think. 





It explains why it is possible to make a 
“portable” that plays like larger, and 
more expensive instruments, is at the 
same time an ornament to any room, 
It means better buying, more efficient and is strong enough and compact 
production, lower cost to make and to enough to take anywhere. It’s the mod- 











sell. All possible because of volume. ern musical instrument for the home. 
CARRYOLA COMPANY of AMERICA 
. . Street Milwaukee, W | 
Just a ur music dealer for a Free Demonstration. Or write us for Free, [lustrated Folder. | 
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| The Young Folks Like Em! 


So do their parents. Shirts and blouses that are smart— 
serviceable—sized scientifically—fit perfectly. 

Ask for Puritan Blouses and Collegiate Shirts— 

made by the firm that has created styles for 

boys and youths for more than 30 years—at the 

better stores everywhere. 


200 
GREENEBAUM BROS. & CO., PHILA. Marker Sts, NEW YORK Fifth Ave. 
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has been added to by the distribution of 
ideas for adults. 

Look at the figures. In 1914 we printed 
175,000,000 copies of books and pamphle ts, 
but in 1921 we printed 325,000,000, and to- 
day we are printing at a rate which gives 
every man, woman and child in the country 
three pieces of matter to put on their 
In terms of dollars we are turning 
out every year two-thirds of a billion dollars 
in publishing value. Every day we turn out 
enough daily newspapers to put one in the 
hands of one out of every four living beings 
in the United States. That is news! 

We publish more than 25,000 different 
daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly jour- 
nals and distribute enough copies of them to 
give four to every adult. No one has ever 
heard of anything like this in the world be- 
fore. So great is our flood of printing that 
one can find in the London Times letters 
from anxious souls who fear that the over- 
flow of our printing of ideas swashing into 
Canada ‘“‘will replace English culture by 
American’’! In forty American cities the 
home circulation of public-library books 
was 95,000,000. 

And as for youth education. Education 
half a century or a century ago was still a 
luxury. No civilization in the world had 
evolved the idea that education could be 
democratized and universalized. We made 
news on that. Ancient Greece and Rome, 
the civilizations of the Middle Ages, even 
the modern civilizations, had tutors and 
gymnasia and private schools. The public 
school—the public school which has become 
almost as much of a commonplace utility as 
the city water supply—is news. America’s 
news. Everyone knows it and yet everyone 
forgets it. 

There are about 29,000,000 youngsters in 
the United States between five and eighteen 
years of age. Twenty-five million go to 
public schools! It costs between seventy 
dollars and seventy-five dollars a year for 
each one. And a vast number of private 
schools back up the public-school system. 
A college education, a university degree, 
used to a distinction. America has 
made it a commonplace. The demand now 
to get into universities is so great that we 
probably have not one vacancy for every 
three or four who are clamoring to get in. 
Look at the increase in those actually regis- 
tered! 275 


shelves. 


be 


In 1910 there were less than 275,000 
boys and girls in higher institutions of 
learning; but in 1924 there were more than 
725,000. Our universities, colleges and 
professional schools received in 1924 nearly 
$400,000,000, and to their receipts the 
students themselves, for tuition,rent, board, 
contributed less than a third. 


Beauty for the Millions 


Amazing America! We have not only 
democratized economics, we have democra- 
tized government. We have not only de- 
mocratized government, we have democra- 
tized learning. 

We have not only democratized learning, 
we have democratized beauty. That is 
news! Oh, there have been times and 
places where beauty as expressed by man 
reached a higher development. It may be 
true—only unseasoned appraisals can 
made at the moment—that we have pro- 
duced in architecture, in the glorious cathe- 
dral skyscraper and in certain other forms 
at least one unparalleled achievement. But 
our achievement in the field of beauty 
which swamps every other is that we have 
flung it far and wide. We have thrown 
beauty out toward a hundred-odd millions 
of human beings. We have put beauty into 
circulation. No other civilization has ever 
made beauty so accessible, so frequent a 
caller at millions of doorways. No other 
civilization has ever started to 
beauty into every corner of its fabric. 

The Egyptian the Greek 
ereigns, the Roman emperors, the nobles 
of the Middle Ages, the Chinese mandarins, 
by patronage and subsidy stimulated great 
expressions of beauty in form, line and 
color, but these exquisite products did not 
find their way into the homes, and often not 


be 


weave 


SOV- 


kings, 
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ven into the eyes of the mob. Through our 
ever-multiplying art museums, through our 
reproduction processes for shape and color, 
through our parks and plazas, through our 
motion pictures, even through our factories 
which make mere things for daily use on the 
models of the beautiful creations of 
times and other places, we are achieving a 
civilization of beauty never dreamed of be- 
fore. 

The American who travels abroad is ] 
foundly impressed by this cathedral or that 
gallery of paintings, by the extraordinary 
art of the No drama in Japan, by the sculp- 
ture of the Vatican museum, by the beauty 
of age in quaint corners. I have hear 
Americans say, “‘Aren’t you reluct 
go home and to leave an atmosphere of so 
much beauty?” 

My answer has been this: ‘‘Have you 
seen the modern furniture stores of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome? Have you been in 
the homes of the workers or the middle 
classes over here?”’ 

It is a full answer. Beauty worth much 
is beauty that can be made to live in the 
street, the home, the room and the eyes of 
everyone. The great creation, 
whether painting, sculpture, music or what 


not, is only a model. 
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The Measure of Civilization 
It was a great achievement when Ben- 
venuto Cellini made a 
shape than any ever seen in the world be- 
fore, but it is perhaps a greater achievement 
when an American silver-plate factory t 
out 200,000 of those spoons. It is a 
boast that the former Kaiser had 
museum the finest walnut Italian table ever 
made, but it is even more significant that 
when the American returns from that r 
seum he finds a reproduction of that table 
in the homes of three of his employes. It 
was a great achievement when, for som 
Spanish grandee, a needle-worker of the 
fifteenth century made an exq 
on a square yard of cloth. It is still finer to 
find four centuries later a civilization with 
mills using that desig 
of a people for miles of it. 

Young and busy we have been, but, 
nevertheless, today the average apartment, 
the average home, the worker’s cottage or 
the stenographer’s room in America has a 
variety, a charm and a simplicity of taste 
that you can search for all over the rest of 
the world in vain. We have passed beauty 
around. And that is something new! 

Well, then, what about this question 
raised by the European statesman when he 
said, ‘‘You deal with staggering forces 
with terms of amazement and 
of miracles! 
zation to hell!” 

We have not answered that yet 
the about America is 
concerns distributed 


defense, a workable government, 


spoon lovelier in 











uisite design 


rn tosupply the demand 





phenomena 


a . | 
It is enough to send any civili- 


Ho far, 


news news wnicn 


prosperity, national 
anew sys 
tem of education, distributed by beauty in 
our surroundings. 

About everything to make a civilization? 
That is the same old fallacy! C 
have always measured themselves by their 


ivilizations 


boasts about possessions and their grandeur 
and their advantages. Sometimes they have 
measured their progress--as Egypt, Greece, 
China measured in their hey- 
day —by the magnificence of a few 
at the top. We can take a new 
measure ours by good fortune, 
achievement, no longer exclusive 
mocratized as never before 
of mankind. 
But even that 
the real achievement waiting for our civili 
zation. The real the ulti- 
mate product of any civ worth 
bothering about-—-is the human being him 
self. It is not what he has; 
The wise old European statesman, when 


themselves 
beings 
step and 
wealth and 
Dut ¢ 


in the experience 


e- 


is nothing compared with 


ement 


lization 


achiev 


it is what he is 


he said that we had enough to send any 
civilization to hell, had in his mind that 
age-old repeated experience of the world 


That peoples struggling to earn wealth and 


leisure are strong and admirable and then, 
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Detours hold no terror for those riding in Bosch 


Shock Absorber equipped cars. Ruts and holes 


; 
which cause cars to rise and sway from sudder 


rebounds are all negotiated with ease and comfort 


when Bosch Shock Absorbers are installed. The Bo 
principle of spring control is simple but scientific 
control without restraint. Jars and jolts are | 


ed, broken springs and rattling parts are prevented 


That galloping and “wavy” swaying motion « 
by balloons at certain speeds, even on smooth ro 
' ; 
is eliminated. You feel safer, more comfortable, 


your car keeps the road with noticeable steadines 

Bosch Shock Absorbers are trouble free — no weal 
ing parts, require practically no attention and are 
easily adjusted to balloon or high pressure tires 


Buy lasting shock absorbers—Insist upon 
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siege is a vital element in all 
types of concrete and plaster construc- 
tion. To the utility and beauty of these 
materials, National Reinforcing adds the 


strength and permanence so essential to the 
durability of our modern structures. 


National Reinforcing 1s electrically welded 
steel wire fabric (mesh), made in various 
sizes and styles for reinforcing concrete 
roads, streets, pavements, sidewalks, drive- 
wavs, floors, roofs, dams, reservoirs, vaults, 


walls, revetments, levees and pipe, plaster 
walls and ceilings, stucco walls, and stucco 


“e 


Overcoats”’ for old frame houses. 
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National Reinforcing is your protection 
against cracks and dangerous breaks tn well 
made roads, floors, walls, ceilings and roofs. 
Its cost is so slight and its ultimate benefit so 
great as to condemn non-reinforced struc- 
tures as extravagant. 


Many revolutionary developments in con- 
crete and plaster reinforcing have made 
National Reinforcing the standard of the 
world, and the National Steel Fabric Com 
pany the world’s largest manufacturer of 
welded steel fabric. 

Write for complete information on the 
National Method of Reinforcing. 
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(Continued from Page 222 
as if destiny had made the rule for all time, 
when wealth is had and leisure is achieved 
the human being himself goes to pieces, 
and his civilization follows him onto the 
toboggan. 

Well, we are warned. We are challenged. 
We all felt it in our bones. The affliction 
has come. The plague has descended! We 
have wealth! We have leisure! And the 
experience of the world is that this leads to 
hell. 

Not long ago a great industrial leader 
told me with almost religious zeal that he 
felt that he was doing a work 
it —of tremendous importance. 

Said he, ‘“* The application of mechanical 
power, the reduction of unit cost, the in- 


a share in 


creased capacity to produce—do you know 
where they lead? They and 
trembled—‘‘to leisure for the 


lead”’ here 


his voice 
laborer.” 
I said, ‘‘ To use the old industrial phrase 
Have you thought this thing through? On 
top of your tremendous plan, have you 
prepared to produce a human being who 


” 








can use leisure? 

That is our problem. And if we do not 
slip on it we shall make the biggest news 
story the world has ever seen. What we 
have to do, and what we are doing if the 
signs are read aright, is to democratize 
spirituality. Religion may play a part in it. 
Churches may play a part in it, particularly 
those that keep out of politics, stick to their 
job and refrain from amateurish tinkering 
with our foreign policies and circulating pe- 
titions to meddle in every kind of affair out- 
the scope of their own proper field. 
Religion has its own ground and it can pro- 
vide much of the foundation. 


But when one speaks of democratizing 


side 


spirituality one speaks of the widespread 
mass production of feelings, thought and 
conduct which, allowing the human being 
full scope of self-development, nevertheless 
weaves him into the world around him 
his fellow man, his nation, his community, 
and their religions, their changing, flexible 
concepts of fair play, of duty, of liberty, of 
the purposes of life. 


This distribution of spirituality, this 
hunger to learn the art of living, this eager- 
ness of the individual to get into some 


great game which he feels is going on, has 
appeared in America as it has never ap- 


peared before in the world. 


A Hunger for Expression 


Look at it! Proctor, in his volume, The 
Financing of Social Work, estimates that 
Americans, out of their pockets with their 
own hands, make private gifts dedicated 
to public service which have ‘assumed 
staggering proportions and now involve an 
annual outlay for both current and capital 
outlay of approximately a billion dollars.” 
He goes on tosay, ‘“* The estimate is believed 
to be conservative. Community chest 
campaigns’’—for which very accurate sta- 
tistics are furnished—‘‘show a per capita 
revenue and expenditure of from $3 to $5 
for current operation of social agencies. Not 
all social work is included within the chest. 
Statistics for New York and Chicago reveal 
a per capita expenditure of approximately 
$10. On this basis current operation budg- 
ets for social and related private agencies 
in America greatly exceed $500,000,000. 
Capital-outlay projects represent, it 
lieved, an annual outlay of an additional 
$500,000,000.” 

These figures are not only the measure 
of the size of private contribution which is 
auxiliary to our mounting public outlay; 
they are much more significant as a meas- 
ure of the hunger of a people to express 
something from within whenever the hat is 
passed for a common cause. It is a hunger 
not confined to the rich. More than 3,000,- 
000 Americans are contributors of the Red 
Cross. Immense sums of money have gone 
out of the United States for relief of earth- 
quake, fire, famine and refugee sufferers. 

So great is the impulse of the mass of 
Americans to give and so easily can drives 
and propaganda | on by a new 
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be carried 
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rs of seriou 


tnat 


liel workers, that great numbe 


minded Huropeans nave considered 
our foreign charity has sometimes created 
the 


great groups of unfortunates 


danger of segregating and pauperizing 
When the 
refugees from Turkey offered such a great 
problem to the world, Stamboulisky, then 
Premier of Bulgaria, told me that Bulgaria 
would take some thousands of these refu- 
gees if I could assure him that American 
relief would not be used to keep them in an 
undigested lump. 

Much 
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passion world has 





never before seen a civilization of com- 
mittees. It is possible, in almost any com- 
munity in the United States, to set a 
banner, play some kind of bugle note for 

new civic or charitable cause, and have 


more intense working members of a com- 
mittee than can be printed on one side of 
the letter paper. 

The v: ’ 
causes represented by 
have brought 
City more than 
when there is considered the 
, art and other 
misdirected at the welfare of mankind, the 


America 


of causes is an 





lfare alone 
in New York 


agencies, but 


Wwe 





into being 
2000 separate 
} t 


political, lt- 


erary agencies, directed or 
f 
volunteer movement in 


simply prodigious. 


A Nation of Joiners 
On every side there is evidence of passion 
On every 


successful young men who have accumu 





or service. side-—even among 


lated money rapidly —there is eagerness to 





find of 





self-expression outside mere 
Women who have found the sag 
then go gal 


business. 
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is well known as 


what ‘an outside interes 
It is true that we have had 

prosperity and publicity for the preac 

We have heard 


velopment for 
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a period of 
ners 
of intense individualism. 
that happiness and top de 


men, and especially for women, are to be 


found in obeying nothing, being responsi- 
ble to nobody. But the sweep ol real 


Tr, aS any observer ol America 





id 
detachment 
That is 


hungs 

rushes on toward self-development ar 
self-expression not through 
but through new attachments. 
news! 

The burning individualists, 
cynicism and 
their side, at the moment want to belong to 
nothing; the American spirit is to belong 
to everything. We have become a nation 
Without losing our respect 
the capacity and the inte 

f 


of the generals, we have Kept a vast respect 


see, 


with satire, 


irony, derision mostly on 


ot joiners. ior 


- 1 14 
llectual gold braid 


for the position, the usefulness and the 
happiness of good soldiers. Curiously 
enough, in face of a blast of new philosophy 


to find his whole 
tide 


to escape from 


which asks the individt 
indulgent world in himself, the 
} men 
themselves by becoming 
world which 
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the oO 





r way; seek 
self-expressive as 
units in the shapes itself 
around them. 

There is something of it in the attitude 
of American capital and American labor 
toward each other. Somehow in the various 
fields the cooperative whole appears as a 
better creature for self-expression to grow 
in than this confounded snar] 
is always hanging on our heels, never satis- 
fied with its freedom, and which 
after all. Not too 
often of the 
colored mammy to her mistress who sa 
she was on the verge of a nervous brea! 


down 
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get away from too much of oneself. The 
other day someone was saying that great 
religious impulses were based either upon a 
hunger to preserve the ego for eternity in 
some kind of cocoon of immortality or 
else upon escape from self. If the latter isa 
religious impulse, so is the Rotary; so are 
the other spontaneous organizations for 
civic brotherhood in America; so is the 
sneered-at get-together impulse. 

Go ahead, intellectuals, with your ridi- 
cule! What is your fine individualism dedi- 
cated to? Your minds—do they not dare 
expose their fiber and their ultimate inde- 
pendence to the phalanx of other minds? 
Your bodies and their short span of self- 
indulgence? Are your briefs being written 
in favor of buying only suburban tickets 
for transcontinental journeys of life? 

In the fact that Rotary International has 
120,000 members, Kiwanis 100,000, the 
Lions Club nearly 50,000, and that in the 
United States there are more than 800 
frequent-meeting national organizations 
devoted to civic improvement, birth con- 
trol, better cattle, labor solidarity and an 
endless list of social causes, with a stupen- 
dous total organization, there is an amazing 
indication of the hunger of the individual 
to become a part of the mass in its relation- 
ship to some guiding rhythm of the uni- 
No one denies that some of these 
organizations may be misguided; no one 
doubts the danger of their power as organ- 
ized minorities to harm social progress or 
to blackmail democratic government. The 
point is not so much the organization as it 
is the democratized spirituality of the indi- 
viduals who hunger to join and contribute 
service, to sing together, to do social justice 
together, to bring about international 
justice together. 


verse. 


Economic Democracy 


To attribute unswerving wisdom to this 
new impulse—unparalleled in the history 
of the world—is utter nonsense. It is non- 
sense to campaign for arbitration because 
arbitration sounds square and peaceful, if, 
in fact, the particular arbitration is of the 
kind which is sure to allow a thief to return 
the stolen necklace and keep five of the 
diamonds. It is nonsense to campaign for 
debt cancellation if in a practical world the 
amount of the cancellation is not only to 
become a monument to repudiation but is 
to be spent immediately in arms and am- 
munition to invite new reasons for credits 
and war. It is nonsense to campaign for 
systems of government and industrial or- 
ganizations which have gone bankrupt 
while ours have cut melons for everyone. It 
is nonsense, some of us believe, to campaign 
for attaching ourselves to an international 
organization such as the League, when it is 
no more of an international organization 
as a United States of Europe than we are 
an international organization as the United 
States of America. 

But we do have an economic democracy 
in the making. We do have a governmental 
democracy in our keeping. It is even so 
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democratic that an organized group of 
cranks or green amateurs can blue-pencil a 
foreign treaty made by years of pain, or 
force a representative in the Senate, who 
knows better, to bow to sentimental ignora- 
muses and then roar out against his own 
facts and convictions. We do have almost 
a universality of education for youth, and 
a democracy and distribution of ideas for 
adults that the world has never seen the 
like of and even is wondering if mankind 
can be depended on to select the good from 
the bad, or the clean from the dirt. We do 
have in the making a distribution system 
for art and beauty, through our unparalleled 
rapid achievement in parkways, museums, 
public concerts and exhibitions, community 
theaters, and our reproduction processes for 
broadcasting the beauty, simplicity and 
enrichment of the senses to be found in the 
world’s best models. It is to be the founda- 
tion for an art creation of our own. 


Some Dangers 


The next step in our development is to 
democratize spirituality. The urge is every- 
where. No land ever known has presented 
so much hunger for service and labor dedi- 
cated not to making more things but to 
building better human life. We are in dan- 
ger, of course, of letting our sentiment out- 
run our wisdom. For instance, we are too 
eager to regiment mankind as Germany did. 
We are too eager to do a hasty work by 
preaching rather than by example and per- 
formance. We are too eager to patronize. 
We are too eager to move forward toward 
anything with a label of goodness and a 
slogan of virtue, no matter what folly or 
flabbiness or ultimate injustice or evil it 
may contain. 

Spiritual democracy worth anything can- 
not be built on spiritual tyranny. 

We are in danger of stubbing our toes on 
the old problem of the rich—how to give 
without giving harm! 

We are in danger of falling into the pit- 
fall of confusing justice with flabby indul- 
gence, kindness with absurdity! 

We are in danger of acting upon no in- 
formation or misinformation; particularly 
because of the goose stuffing which foreign 
political machines have learned can be ex- 
ported to us. 

We are in danger of seeing more drama 
in helping mankind far away than in ful- 
filling what we owe to ourselves, our fami- 
lies and the man just around the corner. 

But we are democratizing spirituality. 
We begin to feel that we have wealth. We 
begin to feel that we have leisure. And we 
are not so sure that they are safe things to 
have around the house unless their owners 
know what to do with them. Every other 
civilization which has died from the top has 
gone because the possessors of things and of 
time did not know how to handle them. It 
takes a high type of human being to handle 
them and a mass production of such beings. 

We are starting the job. 

America will not go to hell. 

That’s news! 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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Almost Any Day Now 


OHN SMITH (takes down the receiver of 
J the telephone on his desk at 113 South 
Main Street, Scipio, Indiana 

OPERATOR: Number, ple-e-ease. 

JOHN SMITH: Get me the Honorable 
Evelyn Cholmondly Ponsbody Hants, 
please. I don’t know what his telephone 
number is, but he lives in a two-story white 
house in Stoke-on-Trent, somewhere in 
England. 

OPERATOR: Just a moment, ple-e-ease. 
There is an interval of five minutes. 

JOHN SMITH 
Hello, hello, is that you, Hants? 

VOICE: Non, 

OPERATOR: Just a minute. Your party 
is on a party line with a suburb of Paris, 


bell 


answers telephone 


non, monsieur. 








and the British operator must have rung 
the wrong number. 

JOHN SMITH: Hello, Hants! 

Voice: Iggly bluk blig. 

OPERATOR: That’s the Eskimo line. We 
must be crossed with it. Just a minute, 
ple-e-ease. 

JOHN SMITH: Say, I'd like to get a little 
service. 

Voice: Si, sejior. 

OPERATOR: That’s Rio de Janeiro and 
they’re only supposed to answer two long 
and one short rings. Just amoment, please. 

JOHN SMITH: Say, operator, I could have 
been over there by 

OPERATOR: Central radio operator re- 
ports so much static your party can’t hear 
you. Will you excuse it, please? 

Tom S. Elrod. 


Hello! 
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Windows you wash from the inside 


Ss" how easily, quickly and conveniently, Fe- 
nestra Casement Windows are washed from 
the inside without sitting on the sill. How much 
safer than the old way! + + * Remember, too, 
the “finger-touch” operation of these beautiful 
steel casements. They never warp, swell, shrink or 
stick. And think of it 
without weather-strips; locked against rattle. In- 


they are storm-proof 


fenestra CASEMENTS 


side screens protect your most delicate draperies. 
Increased glass area floods your rooms with sun- 
shine. Swing-leaves open wide from top to bot 
tom * 7 * Modern builders are realizing that 


Fenestra Casements give their homes extra 


beauty, coziness and comfort far out of proportion 
to their very moderate cost. In standard sizes they 
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may be had for as little as 2°. of the house cost 
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No other woods 


have so many uses.... 
. «+ Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, 


Sitka Spruce, 


N the days of the windjammer, sailing mas- 

ters sought the siselter of ports in the Pacific 
No rthwest to repair their vessels and r 
he m and spars from the 
ght boled Douglas Fir trees. 


StrTals 

Today, modern ships from the seven seas 
load vast quantities of Douglas Fir at the big 
mill docks for distribution to all parts of the 
that 
useful wood in 
ish to the 
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is used for window 

stallation, operation and maintenance costs for 

railways; supplies interior finish and trim, 

grain rails and slash grain ply- 

els; has a beautiful figured pattern 

finish or a smooth, hard surface for 

paint or enamel; is the predominant softwood 

door; makes beautiful homes 

substantial—and makes sub- 
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est Coast 


Western Red Cedar! 


Whatever you plan to build, you will find 
that well manufactured Douglas Fir and other 
West Coast woods— West Coast (Sitka) Spruce, 
West Coast Hemlock and Western Red Cedar 
—are carried in stock in every important lum- 
ber market. Why not use the size, length, 
strength, stiffness and durability of Douglas 
Fir, the toughness, smoothness and wear- 
resistance of West Coast Hemlock, the uni- 
form texture and odorless cleanness of Sitka 
Spruce, and the century-measured life of 


Western Red Cedar? 


Why not learn about these West Coast 
woods—how they are harvested—how nature 
is constantly replenishing the supply — we ere 
they are best used—what they will do for you? 
The facts are fascinating, instructive, and val- 
uable to you in actual dollars and cents when 
you build. 


An illustrated booklet, describing durable 
Douglas Fir and the other West Coast woods 
will be Addr ress, West 

Coast Lumber Bureau, 5562 
Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 
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The principal organizers were Gus 
noza Mireles, governor of Coahuila 


Morones, Celestir Gasca, José G 


Gutierrez and Ese julel Saiceds I refer t 

these men because all of them, part 

Morones and Gasca, are prominent figure 
the Calles government In fact, wherever 
1 turn in the present administrat 

find men who have been conspicuous in the 


radical movement from the day of its 


Mexico 


eptior ! 


You have already seen how the ( G. T 
came into being as a result of a row in the 
original Communist Party. This group has 


sought all alor 
the word “ li 
moters and members take great 
ing referred to as the Red Workers 

For a time the C. G. T. had the Mexican 
labor world by the tail. Its authority was 
not only disputed but almost eliminated 





with the creation of the Confederaci6én Re- 
Mexicana— Mexican Re 


Labor which is 


vy onal Obrera 
gional Confederation of 
none other than the ub juitous CROM 
This name, by which it 
for short, is the combination of the first let 


$s always referred to 


ters of the title. 

The CROM was founded as the result of 
the usual radical split. When the C. G. T 
was formed many of the old radical guard 
refused to join because the zation 
had not committed itself to active partic- 
pation in politics 


organ 





The insurgent wing wanted to influ 
the election of governors, congressmen, and 


president Hence the CROM 


into being primarily as a po 


even the 
] 


came Cal 


ncy rather than an out-and-out labor 
that 
would distinguish it from the C. G. T., the 
members from the start have called them- 
selves the Yellow Workers 

The CROM was founded ostensibly to 
perform the same work in Mexico that the 
American Federation of Labor does in the 
United States. One of Morones’ proudest 
boasts to me was that the late Samuel 
philosopher and 
guide. Morones further likes to be called 
the Gompers of Mexico 

As a matter of fact, the CROM has little 
the American 


lat itisa body 


In order to invest it with a label 





Gompers was his friend, 


or nothing in common with 





Federation of Labor save t! 
of orgar ized workers One evidence of its 
principal tendency is that the Mexican 
Labor Party is a political branch of the 
CROM and the link with whatever ad 
ministration happens to be in power 
Through the Labor Part 


officials, especially cor 





Syndicated Workers 


The CROM owed its first prest 


port it gave the Obregor 


ge to the 


} 
u 


revoit against 
Carranza. Its position was fortified during 
the De la Huerta revolution against Obre- 
latter. The 


‘alles when he ran for 


gon, when it supported the 
CROM also backed ¢ 
president in 1924 

The CROM is 


Strictly speaking, it contains few 


divided into worker 


groups 
craft unions as we know them, but masses 
he workers under different activity heads 
zed work are 


This is in line with the I. W 


t 
In some places all the orgat 





in one body 


MW lea of one big u ! lr the 

tances prince lly with the emple eS yf 
the great oil concerns, the employes of a 
ompany comprise asingle union. Thus ir 


the Tampico and adjacent district you hav 





la, Corona, Mexican 








the Ag Gulf 
nental u ns 
CROM is also responsible for the 
zation of so-called syndicate of 
workers. Here you have the exact ] lle 
with the Russian syndicate f the prole 
tariat It is interesting, ir passing, to ym 


Mexican syndicates and the 


Syndicati Fascist '} h ¢ } em 
ployed for } il purp lundame 
ta t I t opposite any t 
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ATA 


FA 


t The Mexica ‘ 
othe i, were eive ‘ 
ly t agit 
Because of the political power that it 
wield every st e called b e CROM 
S i WW re f< e the me y it 
With it orga! tio the CROM set ) 
1 so-called Central Board of Conciliat 
Arbitration, wit} anche n all the 
austria enters SO untair have been it 
decisions that it alw ided to er 
ployers as the Board of Hun ation and 
Spoliation. When the Aguila strike ime 


betore the brar ch arb trat or poard at 
it rendered the usual adverse de 
sion to the employer The Avu 


appealed to the federal district court of 


Vera Cruz, which reversed the idgment 
rendered by the arbitrator The workers 
then appealed to the s eme irt 


Mexico City 


Independent Unions 


As a protest against t 
federal district court of Vera Cruz the 
CROM declared a boycott 
products and ordered all the organizations 
affiliated with it to declare a sympatneti 

ee 


icKets 


strike against the Ag 
force the boycott the ( 
and workers at places such as gasoline 


service stations where the 





Aguila products 
were being sold, and for« ibly prevented cars 
from stopping there to purchase gasoline 
The CROM also ordered pickets to 
prevent the trucks of the Aguila ¢ 
from delivering Aguila products 
Pickets were stationed in front 


Aguila establishments. Pickets also went 





and oil 
ompany 

of the 
on board the Aguila ships doing coastwise 
service and kept the crews from moving 
them. The CROM further officially brought 
the action of the federal district court of 
Vera Cruz in reversing the decision of the 
central board to the notice of Calles In 
cor sequer ce the pres dent ordered the dis- 
missal of both the distr 


district attorney 


ict judge and the 


On January 8, 1926, when the supreme 
court of Mexico C ty was to render its deci- 
sion on the case, the CROM leaders organ- 
zed a huge demonstration in front of the 
Supreme Court Building, * t« 
they naively put it, the judges of the su 
preme court to render a decision favorable 


to the strikers 


request, as 


The supreme court handed 
down a decision reversing the Vera Cruz 
and upholding the 
decision rendered by the Board of Concilia 
tion and Arbitration of Jalapa 
udgment the Aguila Company had to pay 


over to the 


district court's opinior 


Under this 








workers the equivalent of 


$500,000 in wages. This covered the er 
tire per f } 
wise prov 


od of the strike The de sion like 
ded for the reinstatement of the 
strikers to their former positions 

cession of rikes ins 


To record the su 


gated by the CROM would be to chronicle 


an almost continuous succession of flagrant 
abuses of organized union power 

The Confederacién de Sociedades Ferro 
arrileras tnat s, the Confederation of 
Ra lroad Workers’ Societies tr t 

rr confederat d } 
ting iffiliat I nle and 1 
t more ne y resembles the Ame 
Federation of Labor than ar ther labor 
bod n Mexico. It trols most of tI 
worker empt ed | the Nat 4 vali 
ways of Mexico and is divided into s 
tions such as the Unio f Fireme d 
Enginee nd Union of ¢ duct | 
| en The 1 unio re the 
| t.cu ersion 0 e CROM vi 
I its tivities, the CROM he t 

{ ot tu ‘ sicidiaes en ail ' 
ener t e so that it et Cl \1 

Ke 1 ¢ yu r t ¢ 
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it. This has been lately true of the strike 
inaugurated by the shopmen of the National 
Railways. Military protection has been 
given the railways and practically all the 
mechanics out have been supplanted by 
nonunion and CROM representatives. 

Still another illustration of the way the 
CROM wars on a highly organized and 
efficient labor body is its persistent cam- 
paign against the Gremio Unido de Alija- 
dores, which means United Group of 
Stevedores. Up to 1921 a private company 
owned and operated the machinery for the 
loading and unloading of ships at the gov- 
ernment wharf at Tampico. 

Among the leaders of the stevedores’ 
union were men with intelligence above the 
average of that of ordinary labor heads in 
Mexico. They decided to run the show 
themselves. Accordingly they borrowed the 
capital from the then governor of the state 
of Tamaulipas, in which Tampico is located, 
and bought out the company. A codpera- 
tive society called the Empressa de Obras 
Maritimas— Maritime Operations Com- 
pany—was formed and is owned by the 
union. 

All members of the union are stockhold- 
ers and the profits are divided. 


The Labor Law 


Within four months the Maritime Opera- 
tions Company was able to pay off all its 
debts. It has built up a large cash surplus, 
has improved the machinery and equip- 
ment and has under consideration the pur- 
chase of a tract of land near Tampico to 
be used as a subdivision with residences, 
schoolhouse and park for the exclusive use 
of members of the association. An office 
building in the city is also projected. 

The United Group of Stevedores is an in- 
dependent labor body and is bitterly op- 
posed to the activities of the CROM and 
the C. G. T. So far it has resisted the at- 
tempted inroads of the CROM. Since the 
workers are prosperous and therefore con- 
tented, they will probably be able to hold 
their own. 

The CROM is backed up by the most 
drastic labor laws formulated anywhere. 
These laws are the regulatory statutes of 
Article 123 of our old friend the constitu- 
tion of 1917. This article provides for an 
eight-hour day, three months’ compensa- 
tion for discharged employes, and specifies 
that the worker must have a share of the 
profits. 

The new labor law is the latest regula- 
tory mandate for Article 123. It passed 
the lower house of congress late last year, 
but did not get by the senate. This cuts no 
ice in Mexico, because Calles can at any 
time impose it in the shape of a decree. 

The CROM did not need this new law to 
obtain sanction for its acts. Every state in 
the republic has its own labor law based on 
Article 123, and they have all been effec- 
tive for years. For the purpose of clarify- 
ing the situation I will disclose the main 
features of the new labor bill, because most 
of them are already in force in one form or 
another. 

Under it strikes are legalized where ‘“‘the 
majority do not commit violence.’ This 
means that a minority may destroy prop- 
erty and commit assault without impairing 
the validity of the strike. After strikes are 
declared, all questions must be submitted 
to the boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, whose decisions must be obeyed by the 
employers. Appeals to the courts are use- 
because almost invariably they take 
the side of labor. 

As soon as a strike is declared, the em- 
ployes are prohibited from working and no 
strike breakers are permitted to interfere. 
This rule is enforced by the police. If they 
prove futile, the government sends troops. 
The proprietor is prohibited from entering 
his own premises and his own office, even 
when the office happens to be located away 
from the plant. It follows that the mana- 
gers cannot receive or answer their corre- 
spondence. 

The collective contract is made compul- 
Employes can be hired only through 


less, 


sory. 
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the unions. 
as well as professional agitators are thrust 
upon factory managers. Moreover, an em- 
ployer cannot terminate a contract unless 
he proves his case against the worker, and 
this is impossible. 

One of the most drastic regulations is 
that the workmen must receive full pay for 
all the time they are on strike. Since labor 
troubles are frequently protracted over a 
considerable period, this invokes a serious 
hardship. 

The prize section, however, is Article 11 
of the first section of the new law. An 
exact translation reads like this: 

All doubts which occur in the interpretation 
of the labor contracts, after all other means of 
proof have been exhausted, shall be decided in 
favor of the worker. 


Now you can see what I mean when I 
say that the Mexican unionist can do no 
wrong. You naturally wonder why any dis- 
pute is ever referred to arbitration. 

The profit-sharing features—the workers 
get a minimum of 8 per cent of the profits 
are illuminating. They give the unions the 
right to inspect the books of the company 
and to exercise what amounts to a supervi- 
sion of the fiscal affairs. This provision is 
so drastic that I reproduce the section. It 
follows: 


The participation of profits shall be fixed by 
special boards. In order to be able to know the 
profits, the workmen shall have the right to 


name a person who may investigate the admin- 
istration of the business, and who shall be em- 
a to make all the investigations which 
1e thinks necessary in the accounting and in 
the administration of the enterprise. Employ- 
ers who do not wish to submit themselves to 
the preceding regulation shall pay, in any case, 
the equivalent of 10 per cent of the wages, and 
shall make payment at the same time as the 
wages in the form which this law establishes. 
This 10 per cent is to be considered, moreover, 
as the savings which form part of the patri- 
mony of the family of the laborer. Employers 
who choose the system of payment of 10 per 
cent of the w ages in any case as the participa 
tion in profits shall be obliged to pay it always 
in the same form without, under any circum- 
stances, recourse to other proceedings. 


in line with this section is a further regu- 
lation which gives the unions the right to 
‘‘recommend and suggest changes”’ in fi- 
nancial and production methods. You need 
no diagram to point out that these sugges- 
tions become commands. 


For Unjustified Dismissal 


The law also provides for adequate hous- 
ing and also for medical treatment, not 
only for injuries received in the line of duty 
but for all diseases contracted outside. The 
indemnity clauses are typical of all the rest. 
A railway engineer’s life, for example, is 
valued at $21,000, even though he be killed 
through his own carelessness or utter dis- 
regard of orders. 

From the employer’s standpoint, the 
Mexican labor laws are not only unfair but 
the enforcement is even more unjust. Oni 
of the chronic troubles develops from the 
interpretation of the section of the consti 
tution which states that in the event of un 
justified dismissal the workmen shall be 
reinstated or given three months’ wages 
Bitter experience has shown that in the 
majority of cases submitted to the arbitra- 
tion boards or the courts, the rulings are 
that the dismissal is unjustified. I could 
illustrate this with endless incidents. Two 
will suffice. 

A railroad company recently found that 
it was operating at a loss and tried to cut 
down its forces, notifying fifty men, fifteen 
days in advance, that their services would 
no longer be needed. The workers refused 
to accept the notification and appealed to 
the federal labor inspector for reinstate- 
ment. 

He ruled that the company had to prove 
that it was losing money in order to justify 
the discharge of the men. The company 
weakened sufficiently to furnish ample 
proof, which the inspector did not consider 
sufficient 

In consequence he ordered the men to 
be reinstated or to get three months’ pay 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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(Continued from Page 230 
Another ¢ pisode 


ol humor, 


not without its element 


occurred with an oll company at 


Tampico. As is the custom in this vicinity, 
where adequate police protection ts lack 
ing, the terminals and camps are under 
private armed guards. At the terminal in 
juestion a certain night watchman was 


provided with a revolver with which to pro 
tect himself and the property. He went to 
sleep so soundly that a thief was able to 
penetrate the place, steal some valuable 





materials, and even get away with the | 
tol of the somnolent guard 

The man was discharged the next da} 
At once he appealed to the local Board of 





Conciliation and Arbitration on the ground 
that his dismissal was unjustified! The 
board upheld him, making the usual de 


mand that he receive three months’ pay 
The company decided that any appeal to 


the courts would be unfavorable, so it com 


promised by giving the watchman two 
months’ wages 
Dominating this reguiati on is Luis 


Morones, 
and Labor in the ¢ 
president himself, is the strongest and 
most influential man in the government 
Before you get a close-up of the man, it 
may be well to know something 
He was born in the state o 
iis first employment 
for the Mexico City Li 
Power Company. L: 
worker, 
With the 


gan in 1910 


Minister of Industr ‘ommerce 


ore the 


Calles caldnet 


about his 
f Hidalgo 
meter 
ght and 


‘ame a WITé 


past 
and 


reader 


Was as 


iter he bec 


Madero revolution, which be 


Morones became 


involved in 


politics. He was a member of the old 
Liberal Party and a charter member of 
the House of the World Worker. During 


the ¢ 
fore 

By 1916 Morones had become so power- 
ful as a labor leader that he devoted all his 
time to organization. He 
interested in the Syndicate of Electrical 
Workers. During the strike declared by 
this union against the Mexican telephone 
company he was given cl plant 
and for the benefit of the 
workers 

In 1920 he made 
Clemente Idar, an 
ican Federation of Labor. 
into Soviet Russia, 


‘arranza administration he came to the 
as a labor agitator. 


Was espec 


cially 


arge of the 
operated it 
a tour of Eur with 
organizer of the Amer- 
He tried to get 
but because of his asso- 
ciation with Idar the Bolsheviks kept him 
out. They thought he was a spy for the 
American labor group. Leén had a similar 
experience the following year 


Ope 


The Calles Doctrine 


During the De la Huerta revolt against 
Obregon, Morones was one of the princi- 
pal organizers of the army recruited from 
the the workers and peasants. 
Characteristic of his state of mind was his 
suggestion last year for the reorganization 
of the Mexican Army, which is at present 
modeled along French army lines, into an 
army of and such as 
exists in Russia. His idea was to form a 
general staff from members of the worker 
organizations affiliated with the CROM 
which would have the power to designate 
all army officers. He 
abolition of courts-martial and presented a 
scheme to try military an 
executive committee composed of radicals. 
The plan did not materialize, largely 
cause of the opposition of General Amaro, 
the full-blooded Indian, who is Minister of 
War and Marine. 

Morones ardently supported Calles when 
he ran for president in 1924, placing all the 
influence of the Labor Party behind him. 
In appreciation of this service, and in- 
cidentally to link up the support of the 
radical labor element, Calles made him 
Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor. 

The so-called League of Latin-American 
Countries has a stout supporter in Morones 
Organized to disseminate radical principles 
throughout Latin America, it parallels the 
the Anti-Imperialistic League of 
America in some respects, although it is not 
itly anti-United States. In Mexico, 


ranks of 


workers 


peasants 


also proposed the 


offenses before 


be- 
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Morones’ Three Objectives 

The mir erw sma turne 
well it n I oat int rr ! 
pa 1 ar ere ( I 


into the inter eW My first le 


‘Are you a 


His answer wa “The Rus ir ept me 
out because thev tl t | 
Bolshevik. Now lama yr be r 
My political motto 1 fra ; 
The new labor law aims at frar ‘ ns 
It is not destructive, but protective of all 
interests involved.”’ 

When I said that it is reg ‘ s too 
drastic, he retorted: ‘On the contra It 
is based on our constitutior The emplover 
can aiways resort to Hitratior What 
Mexican labor is doing today nothing 


more or less than what the American Feder 


ation of Labor is doing in your country 
Samuel Gompers was my good friend. We 
had many friendly differences, but the 
were never bitte 
‘What about the CROM?” I now ask« 
Morones made this reply: ‘‘Contrar 
the general belief, the CROM not n 
creation. It is the product of many minds 
It is not based upon the American Federa 
tion of Labor or any other similar body 
The CROM is an institution to meet na 
tional needs and to fix the responsibilities 
of labor leaders. It is fraternal, beneficial 


The 


ation 


CROM is 


iit pre 


and constructive 
part of the Calles nz 
It does for the 
laws do for the fs 
My next query 





worker 
irmer.”’ 


What is the future 


was, “ 


of the Mexican proletariat?’’ 

‘We have three objective * responded 
the minister. ‘‘The first is to solve eco 
nomic problems, the second is to work out 


an educational program, the third is to ir 


prove the standard of living Wher A 
achieve these three things, the Mex 
worker will be on a par with his comrade 


else where 
Morones is charged with the er 


forcement of the petroieum law, I asked 


since 





him why such bitter antagonism existed 
against American capital, espe eu 
of the fact that 1 mone nas Dullt up the 
country. 

He said: ‘There is no hostility toward 
foreign capital. The trouble has been that 
financially and politically the alien has 
too much emphasis On national intere 
Every controversy that comes up is made 
an issue between governments. The dollar 
has and will have the same guaranty o 


Me xico as 
it remains wit! 
lcome capital 


The difficulty is that 


security in 
long as 
always we 


Mexican apita oO 





good intention 
tal is ne 
confusion.” 

At the moment Morones is more strongly 
intr 


reason: 


ver satished and 





enched than ever 
For two years a V10l 
between him and 


Minister of Finance. Pani was the 


former 


oni onservat e men t ne g f 
ment and urge estraint | ingere 
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Morones and he labored hard to eliminate 
him from the national councils. Early in 
February Pani resigned to resume his old 
post as minister to France 

It means that henceforth Morones and 
the radical wing will have full sweep for 
their ambitions. 

In the last analysis, you find that with 
Morones, as with all the other extremist 
members of the government, from Calles 
down, there is the same suave evasion of 
the essential issues. 

Listen to their platitudes about uplift and 
justice and you would imagine that they 
were a sorely abused lot, and thoroughly 
misunderstood, 


Getting On 


On Being a Reporter 


I BEGAN as a reporter with a serious 
handicap. I was not a mixer. It wasina 
town of something more than twenty thou- 
sand people and | constituted the whole 
local staff. The other paper had two re- 
porters. It was a brisk, growing town with 
plenty of factories and a large foreign ele- 
ment. To get word of everything that hap- 
pened a.reporter had always needed a net- 
work of friends in all parts of town. He had 
to be on affable, back-slapping terms with 
policemen, hotel clerks, barbers, bartend- 
ers, town sports, station agents. I was 
fresh from high school, a gangling, bookish 
specimen, so diffident that I dreaded speak- 
ing to strangers. I was quite incapable of 
establishing any degree of camaraderie with 
the men about town. To overcome my 
drawbacks, I had to devise my own system. 
Each afternoon, when the rush of getting 
the paper to press was over, I would make 
up a list of men who were not regarded 
ordinarily as news sources--a few small 
merchants, a minister or two, some school- 
teachers, some of the more obscure alder- 
men, a factory foreman or two and would 
go around to see them. None of these peo- 
ple were likely to have any news for me on 
their own, except perhaps some personals, 
so I would go over in my mind, in advance, 
what interests they had and would have a 
list of specific questions to ask. What had 
been heard from the choir singer who had 
gone to Philadelphia to study? What word 
had been received by the group of local 
Armenians who had subscribed the money 
to bring out some victims of the last 
massacre? Why had the price of sugar gone 
up? Had the committee decided on the 
plans for the new tower on the First Bap- 
tist Church? What support had the peti- 
tions for the paving of certain residential 
streets received? How were the Oriental 
students at night school doing? Everyone 
I saw, more or less, would have something 
interesting to tell when approached on this 
basis. I found that behind the casual daily 
happenings— the fires, the accidents, the 
deaths and weddings—there was a great 
mass of news which had to do with the con- 
tinuous activities of the town and which had 
always been neglected. And it was good 
stuff. I began to get a great variety of local 
news, more than the paper had ever had 
before. Although much of it appeared to 
be trivial, it had real circulation value. It 
brought names into the paper which had 
never figured in type before. That, to my 
notion, is the primary basis of small-town 
circulation—-names, names, names. 
Applying the same principle of prepared- 
ness to my cultivation of the usual news 
sources, it gradually solved my difficulties 
there. I could not drop into Bill Finlay- 
son’s cigar store and chat casually with the 
group that gathered there every evening 
the sergeant of police, the manager of the 
local baseball team, the ticket agent and the 
chairman of the Board of Works —and pick 
up items in the free and easy way of my 
competitors. But I could seek out each 


one of the group separately with a list of 
questions ready, and more often than not 
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The Mexican Government believes that 
peremptory legislation the key to the 
uplift of the worker class. It is in line with 
the policy of attempting to advance the 
peon by forcing land upon him. All sight is 
lost of the fact that the employer must be 
afforded some kind of run for his money and 
effort. Everywhere the government and 
the worker seek autocratic control without 
regard for private property rights. It 

merely one phase of a larger radicalism that 


Is 


points the way to ultimate economic and 
political disaster. 
Editor’s Note— This is the 


ticles by Mr. Marcosson 
next and last will be d 


ixth of a series of 


with Mexico 


jealing The 


voted to the future 


im tine World! 


I extracted stories that the other paper did 
not get. I suppose I was what might be 
termed a synthetic reporter. But I am fully 
convinced my system is the only one for the 
small-town reporter who has the whole life 
of the community to reflect. Few people 
have any conception of what constitutes 
news and it is useless to approach them 
with, “‘ What news have you for me?”’ You 
must have definite questions to fire. 

After I graduated to larger papers I con- 
tinued to work along the same lines. I cov- 
ered city hall for a big afternoon daily and 
night police for a morning paper and found 
my method worked out equally well in the 
wider fields. A new element entered here. 
Almost anything can occur in a large city. 
Part of my preliminary work now consisted 
of figuring out things that might have hap 
pened, and asking about it. It was surpr 
ing how often stories would be brought to 
light. One of the best exclusive yarns I ever 
secured came as a result of saying to a police 
captain: ‘Every kind of crime 
tried in this district of yours recently but 
blackmail. Isn’t it time you h: 
of the sort?” the sort had 
occurred a few days before, but had not 
gone down on the police blotter. He 
me enough of a lead to make the uncover 
ing of the story a simple matter. 

It came home to me early that behind 
most news there perhi 
greater story waiting for the careful and re 
sourceful fact prober. Time and 
after printing the surface facts about somé 
happening, I would learn in some belated 
and offhand manner that it there 
had been a sequence of events much more 
dramatic and interesting. The night watch- 


pee! 


has 


id something 


Something of 


vave 


is another and ips 


again, 


back of 


man, whose legs had been cut off in a leve 
crossing accident, had been on his way to 
the plow works to look for a more rem 


nerative job because his wife had presented 
him with twins. It was mortifying to find 
that the real thing so ofter 
overlooked, and I fell into the 
looking always for the story behind the 
story. I believed firmly —1I still that it 
was there in every case if I could only find 
the clew It was a case of sex n 
the outskirts of the incident and directing 


cause and effe 


was completel) 


custom ol 
} 
ao 
uuting arour 


questions as to motive, 
Often enough it was waste 


eliort and no 


amount of cross-examination would elicit 
anything to add to the main happening. 
But the story behind the story showed 
itself frequently enough to more than 
justify my failures. The ideal reporter 


would get it every time. 

Early I discovered that a notebook was a 
thing to be used sparingly. You can’t keep 
tongues wagging freely if you start to jot 





down what they are saying. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to cultivate a ver) 
special kind of memory. I trained mine on 


a system of my own. Starting out In the 
mornings, I would take two sheets of copy 
paper, fold them over twice and put them 
in a coat pocket. I never produced them 
when talking to anyone unless it was neces 
sary to make a note of names or addresses 
I would always say, “‘I must get this accu- 
rately’’ before producing the paper and IL 
Continued on Page 238) 
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3. The bolts can be made 
so uniformly perfect that 
wastes in assembly, due 
to poorly fitting or inac- 
curate threads, are elim- 
inated. The amount of 
this saving is apparent to 
any firm making a time 
study of assembly with 
the ordinary bolt. CLIFFORD REYNOLDS 
45 years 

started 1882 


A= years of experi- 
ment and trial, one 
of the most remarkable 
developments in the his- 


tory of machinery is now 
offered to industrial 





America by Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward—the 
Empire New Process 


Bolt. This Empire New Proc- 


ess Bolt, with the threads 
i of gauge-like accuracy, 
thread is formed by in- “‘An advance in bolt making that opens up new limits with the head that is 
to the manufacturers and workers of America.” guaranteed not to come 
off, and subjected to the Smith process 
of heat treatment, giving it a minimum 
tensile strength of 80,000 pounds, 
represents an advance in bolt making 
that opens up new limits to the man- 
ufacturers and workers of America. 


This is a bolt whose 





calculably accurate dies, 
which actually mo/d the thread in the 
metal instead of cutting the metal 
away from the thread. The results 





achieved by this method are: 
achie y this me GEORGE M. RUDD 
44 years 


1. The molecular structure of the steel a ae 


is not disturbed as by cutting, but is 
strengthened by the molecules being 
brought more closely together. The thread is 


thus protected against stripping. RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
® BOLT& NUT COMPANY © 


PORT CHESTER.NY. 
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for livestock. 
And that was all. 


their livestock. 
But that is not all. 


but they 
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HUNDREDand seventy-seven years ago 
Benjamin Franklin and other almanac 
makers were publishing advice to farmers— 
how to lime their fields, how to grow lucerne 
(alfalfa), how to care for various breeds of live- 
stock that have been entirely forgotten today. 


That was the beginning of farm papers in 


Ninety-six years ago the Genesee Farmer— 
which later became The Country Gentleman— 
was born, and it too told farmers how to lime 
their fields, how to grow alfalfa, how to care 


A year and a half ago the big monthly 
Country Gentleman came into being—and 
it is still telling farmers how to lime their 
fields, how to grow 


alfalfa, how to care for 


For The Country Gentleman has progressed 
along with its readers. It is todayathoroughly 
modern magazine for modern farm families— 
with big news articles on national and inter- 
national affairs in agriculture, splendid fic- 
tion of country life, a complete section for 
country women, and pages for country boys 
and girls—all these in addition to the tech- 
nical farm advice that was the basis of all 
farm papers for 175 years. 
And the farm people themselves are able 
always to buy whatever they see advertised, 
because their motor cars bring city stores 
within easy driving distance. Just how much 
the city stores think of their trade will be 
told in this space next week. 

They live in the country, 
shop in town. 


»¢QUntry (jentleman 
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I made that stop last week; 





Ill call there again in June” 


‘THE RE are some stops Make certain that occa 


in nearly every: sales How your printer can help you develop trade nally the postman leaves a 
man’s territory that it print pani re oa 
in el at in the towns that “it doesn’t pa) ee ae ee 


= there are customers to cover ver) often” n oi pee che 


these towns. Prospects, fay yout t 
too. chand al n your trad 
And this trade is well worth having—only here 1s a good printer near wh 
it may not be large enough at present to pay il a a a ad a , busin it to prepare th printed sales 
your man to call there more than a few times san 40 euinde eaey ain.” ek of what ca men. Let him help you “cover” the territory 
each vear. ne with § printing t ver that it doesn’t pay regular salesman to 

\re you using your printer to hold this There are few vns cover t many til \ 
trade? Do you ever give your printer a chance pani serge 


om dowel pt th il-town prospect? weeks a weas , To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
o develop the sm; to ospect r : ‘i 


There is no territory so small and no stop Better pr ‘ tter paper v and buyers of printing 


so remote that your printer can’t help you as te What to say in your direct advertising 


cover it with direct advertising. how to say It 1 it 1 and istrated in a 
\nd there are few towns that the postman ries of books now being issued by the S. D 
doesn’t cover every day, six days a week, is well written, well printed, and well illus Warren Company. Some of them are ready 
fitty-two weeks a vear. trated, they are quite content to order their for mailing; others will be published f: 
Does he ever present printed, illustrated stocks from it. These me rchants openupshop — time to tin hut ) \ny paper! 
arguments in favor of your goods? It is veryearlyinthe day forareason you shouldn't chant who sells Wart St . 
one of the things that he’s paid to do. — lose sight of: to read their daily mail. Papers wi be glad to put \ 
Phe small town trade has pl nty ! t ! Ur wi 
of time to read what the postman S. D. Warren ¢ \ 
brings. To a large extent these treet, Boston, M 
merchants depend upon bookk 
catalogs, and circula rs toeep them 


informed of what manufacturersare STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS |] Petter papers 
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Sere prema 1 material — Warren's Standard Printing Papers a valities required in printing, folding, ana better printing 
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This Special 


After-sh 


1 o | 
N' ) matter what kind of a skin 
yours 1s 1t needs more care 
after shaving than just a splash of 
| 


water to wash off the lather. 
That's why Williams created 
Aqua Velva, a scientific liquid 
made expressly for use after shav 
ing. Aqua Velvaisunlikeanything 
else made for after-shavin 


yy use 


7d , 

It nserves the needed natural 

moisture of the skin —so essential 
' 

ror all-day tace comfort It leaves 

1 tra llects no dust 


) after-shaving benefits 
igua Velva gives 


| 
} It r fa mn nvigorat 
I In\ Td 


Williams 
Aqua 





Velva 


avin g 


Fourth: It helps the skin in its fight 
gainst sun and wind and exposure 
Fifth: It conserves the needed natural 
I 1 keeps it 
J}Ua Vi Va 
j keet 1 

; 
iy long s 
bCave t 





Your dealer will supply you with 
Aqua Velva 


s-ounce b ttles at 5oc 


It comes in large 
By mail 
post-paid on receipt of price in 
case your dealer 1s out of it 

Let us send youa generous trial 
ttle of Aqua Velva FREE. Just 


or send 


b 


clip the coupon below 


us your name and address on a 


p stcard. 


AFTER SHAVING 
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Third: It has a fine, fresh, manly 
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Continued from Page 234 
replaced it immediately. In other cases I 
would wait until my man was out of sight 
before getting out my sheets. Even then I 
would content myself with writing his 
name. If he had given me more than one 
item, I would mark down the number after 
his name. On reaching the oftice | would 
have nothing but a list of names on my 
sheets of paper, and I would proceed to re- 
construct from memory the news they had 
given me. 

It wasn't long before I did not need any- 
thing else. Your memory can be trained to 
meet almost any demands that you may 
find necessary to levy against it. I became 
rather proud of the way I could make mine 
jump through hoops, and proceeded to try 
out memory stunts. I frequently reported 
certain kinds of speeches without making 
notes—-sermons, lectures, the addresses of 
visiting celebrities, anything that did not 
require literal transcription. I would check 
off mentally a speaker’s important points as 
delivered, and number them. This enabled 
me to retain his remarks in their proper se- 
quence and it was not difficult to recall what 
he had said on each point. If the speech 
were long, however, I would have to run 
the headings over frequently in my mind to 
keep them straight, and probably it would 
have been easier to keep notes. It was 
worth while, however, as a memory devel- 
oper. One of the first things a new man in 
newspaper work must do is to acquire a 
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long and accurate memory The inter 
viewee must never be scared into reticence 
Looking back I realize that I let myself in 
for a lot of unnecessary work by my inetti 
ciency in some respects. I knew nothing ol 
shorthand and would not make any effort 
to learn. Instead, I invented a few abbre 
viations and symbols of my ow: There 
was a feeling among newspaper men at tl 
time that if you knew shorthand the city 
editor was likely to put y 
grinding jobs, such as reporting the ey 


ou on the heay 


dence in sensational cases, and not give you 
a chance at feature work. There are times, 
however, when you are up against the 
necessity of reporting literally and accu 
rately, and a well-trained reporter should 
have enough shorthand for such occasion 

Another weakness of mine was that I 
could not, or would not, develop a sufti 
cient degree of speed on the typewriter to 
turn out my copy on it. I wrote everything 
in long hand, and the compositors somehow 
made my copy out. As the typewriter wa 
not in universal use then, I got away with 
it. Perhaps my backwardness was due to 
the fact that I realized from the start that 
for me reporting was a form of preparation 
I loved the work and gave every waking 
thought to it, but I knew it would not do to 
stay at it too long. It is the grandest train 
ing imaginable for almost any ki 
but it is my belief you must not train too 
long or, like the prize fighter, you are like 
to go stale, 


nd of work, 
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Accurate ~ ACCURATE ~ Accurate 


The Hamilton Watch has come to be preferred by most railroad men 
wi NEVER you see some great train like — called “the watch of railroad accuracy” by thou e-keeping a \ W] you pay 
the Broadway Limited or the Century,the — sands of those whom it has steadfastly served $685 for a Hamilto Cwe terpiece in 
Olympian or the Californian, start on its thun- In a watch there can indeed be no substitute a platinum cas yr $48 fora wel Har 
derous trip across the country, you may know for accuracy—and none is recognized by those = ilt iwhite or ere led gx ise: whether 
that quietly ticking watches confidently give the — who design and build the Hamilton Watch you expend from $50 to $80 f st iodel, 
time to the dispatcher, the conductor, the en- Hamilton accuracy is based upon right de or $48 to $60 for a woman's wrist lel 
gineer. And other watches, accuratetothesecond, — sign. It is founded upon infinite accuracy in your Hamilton watch w th 1S 
will check and guide it in its onward way. machining, upon skilful and delicate adjusting, Hamilton ume 
The watch so used by a large proportion of upon exact timing and testing. Hamilton ac We should be pleased to s 
the men on the railroads throughout the coun- curacy is built up in each watch, over months quest our two interesting bool} The 7 
try is the Hamilton Watch, for it is built with — of time, until its dependability is established keeper” and “The Care of Yi ch.” Write 
such infinite precision, and regulated with such — beyond question. And this dependability is a for ore to Hamilton Watch h Comy 
patient and exact care, that it has come to be — constant satisfaction and pride to those who Columbia Aven Lanc P S.A 
carry the Hamilton. 
And though Hamilton movements and Ham 
ilton casings may vary greatly in price, the 
watches are alike in giving the fullest value in 
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‘TONCAN-the Super-lron 


Defies the Attacks of Rust and Corrosion 


An alloyed iron developed by skilfully combining copper and 
mo-lyb-den-um in a pure iron base. Formulated and produced 
by the world’s largest makers of fine steels 





























of fine steels should have produced this remarkable 
rust and corrosion defying iron. Toncan had already 


[' IS only natural that the world’s largest makers | Sykes 
proved its durability to withstand the ravages of the 











elements when our metallurgists made it even better. The New Palace 
' f the L f 
Now this super-iron yields a resistance to rust and cor- Rath oveediea 
S101 sanaled ; yo mie : . Park, San Fran | 
rosion unequaled among commercial irons. Sina’ Gan Saaee | 
a . = square feet of Ton | 
Because of the superior qualities of Toncan, manu can framed sky 
facturers using it in household appliances such as  QeA* apes 
washing machines, ranges, kitchen cabinets: and refrig Gee weenenee 
7. . ullfoy ornice 
erators can confidently guarantee longer life for their Works, San Fran 
yroducts cisco, Sheet Metal 
proaucts. Contractor 






Rust and corrosion are resisted indefinitely in ovens 
made of Toncan Oven Lining. A beautiful, permanent 
lustre is assured with Toncan Enameling Iron. 









In homes, hotels, office and public buildings the use 
of Toncan Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron gives a per- 
manency obtainable with no other iron. That is why 
leading architects specify Toncan for metal cornices, 
ventilation ducts, skylight frames, roofing, etc. By the 
same token reliable sheet metal contractors recom- 
mend Toncan for furnaces, furnace piping, spouting 
and flashing. 






















Interesting information regarding this new super- 
iron is contained in the new Toncan Book, ‘‘The Path 
to Permanence.’’ Write for it. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon, Ohio 





































Cleveland Makers of Agathon Alloy Steels St. Louis 
Syracuse Detroit Chicago New York Seattle 
San Francisco Philadelphia Los Angeles Tulsa Cincinnati 

























View in our metallurgical laboratory, the 





largest and most completely equipped in om . 

“ gh 2 ype se The American Sto. 
America, manned by a staff of steel ex C , T 
perts second to none ompany us¢s on 

Ov 






en Lining in their 
Direct Action Stove be 
cause Toncan re ts 
rust indefinitely under 
onditions of moisture 






°o eather and di larging 
of warmt noist ai 7 




























tilator erected on First National Bank ' . ‘ tote 
‘ , iT € reme empe a* 
=< 4 Building, Wichita, Kansas, by American . “8 ~ _— 
eo changes 
- Cornice Works, Sheet Metal Contractor 1ane 































OF Wy REG.US PAT. OFF 
“ #7 i The famous family of steel! 
products under the Aga 
\ Toncan Co ppe r Mo thon trade-mark includ 
ien-um Iron aera Alloy Steels, Special Finish 
re » resist rust indefinit ely al Sheets, as well as all 
Ww though usually agg s tet fed finishes, Electri 
¥ = } j *e, oe” 1S} Stri 
ibmerged in water an il Sheets, Hot RolledS rip, 
- ibjected to every tind of pr COPPER ~ ®~_* Toncan Enameling Ir 
— weather condition Toncan Oven-Lining Gal 
- nealed Sheets ind a: 


_ v 
juro Stainless Iron. Wr 
* _ . 
0 y en ul } ) for information on any 
_ ed product It is ly 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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It means this board 1s Sheetrock—made 
from pure, unadulterated gypsum rock. 
It means this board is Time-Tested— 
free from experiments—standard mate- 
rial for low-cost walls and ceilings. 


It means this board has every quality 
you want in wallboard. 

Fireproof... Insulating... Rock-Strength 
..- Rigid... Non-Warping...Easy to 
Hand... Saws, nails like Lumber... 
Takes any Decoration... Permanent 


ck is inspected and approved as an effecti% 


SHEET 


‘ nm 77 f + ? for 
> 3 1 N A : 
a A ( t ¥ . 
to I ge I) tW 


‘to 
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Sheetrock and the exclusive Sheetrock 
Reinforced Joint System insure smooth, 
Hat surfaces, all joints concealed, per- 
fect for any decoration—wall paper, 
paint, or /exzove, the plastic paint. 


It costs no more to get Sheetrock and 
you get much more in Sheetrock. Look 
for the USG brand on every board. 
Your dealer in lumber or building sup- 
plies sells it. Made only by the United 
States Gypsum Company. 


rrier to fire by the Und riter La wtories, In 
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Old Dutch is the Big Thing 


for Housecleaning — It Brings 
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Old Dutch is the “big thing”? for perfect housecleaning 
It relieves you of so much work because it is so < 
efhcient. You clean house for 
Health requires removal of endangering invisible 

ms. Old Dutch does this: bringing 
liness. It takes away all visible dirt and grime and 1 


thing spick and span. 


Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and character. Free 


1 


from harsh, scratchy grit, it does not make scratches which are 





catchalls for dirt and impurities. Under the microscope its pat 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny era 


| 1! 1 
these particles erase and remove all uncleanliness. 


Old Dutch is ideal for all cleaning on every surface wher 


; he 
water may be used—porcelain and enamel, aluminum, g 


; 
ware, tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, et 


the surface and assures its longer life. 


Old Dutch safeguards your home with healthful cleanline 





Removes the dirt—not the surface 
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